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Preface 


Wiuiam Kennetu Boyp was not only a distinguished writer on 
historical subjects and an ardent collector of books and manuscripts 
but an inveterate gossiper about the life led by residents in the 
Old South. There was only one thing which aroused his enthu- 
siasm more than buttonholing a friend on the college campus to 
share a bit of newly acquired information about the poor whites 
of the Great Smokies or the planters of the Tidewater. That was 
to seat the same friend at a dinner table, and then, pipe in hand, 
spin a choice antiquarian yarn and thereupon wait patiently for his 
companion to add whatever pertinent information he possessed. 
Some years before he died Professor Boyd’s passion for sharing his 
knowledge and for adding to it through conversation led him to 
gather from the faculty of Duke University a group of his col- 
leagues interested in the American past who would meet once a 
month over a dining table and then proceed to consider a topic 
especially dear to the heart and mind of one of the number. Some- 
times papers were written in advance; often a very informal outline 
of a projected essay was orally delivered as a kind of preliminary 
exercise which the prospective author wished to try out upon a 
sympathetic audience. The discussions which followed, led by 
Professor Boyd, were frequently more interesting than the lucubra- 
tions which prompted them. At times members of the group were 
led to report on certain topics because of their leader’s interest, a 
few of the essays in the present volume being samples. 

After Professor Boyd’s death on January 19, 1938, his dining and 
gossip associates, who called themselves The Americana Club, de- 
cided to honor their pleasant memories of him by assembling in a 
volume a number of papers read or developed at their meetings. 


This book is the result. 


The Americana Club 


William Kenneth Boyd (Deceased) 


Charles R. Anderson—Literature 
David F. Cavers—Law 
Lewis Chase (Deceased) 
Frank T. de Vyver—Economics 
Clarence Gohdes—Literature 
Jay B. Hubbell—Literature 
David K. Jackson—Literature 
William A. Mabry (Honorary) 
George Morgan, Jr.—Philosophy 
Benjamin U. Ratchford—Economics 
Richard H. Shryock (Honorary) 
H. Shelton Smith—Religion 
Joseph J. Spengler—Economics 
Charles S. Sydnor—History 
Edgar T. Thompson—Sociology 
Robert H. Woody—History 


Thomas S. Berry—Economics 


George A. Shipman—Political Science 
Bayrd Still—History 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF JEFFERSON, 
MADISON, AND ADAMS 


JosepH J. SPENGLER 


Were Economic theories and beliefs mere epiphenomena of the 
existing state of technology and interclass relations, it would be 
historically and sociologically fruitless to examine them. Economic 
beliefs and theories, even when much conditioned by place and 
circumstances, are not mere epiphenomena, however; they are in 
some measure elements that move on their own steam and con- 
tribute to the development of the socio-cultural milieu of which they 
are a part. The study of such beliefs and doctrines—in especial, if 
they are shared by a rising political élite—therefore tends to yield 
more than historical chaff; at times it makes possible the arrange- 
ment of seemingly isolated objects and events into a meaningful 
pattern. 

In this essay I shall describe the economic doctrines of Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison, the most intellectually advanced of 
the Southern founding fathers, and contrast their opinions with 
those held by John Adams of New England. I shall indicate in 
some measure the sources whence each drew the rudiments of his 
economic opinions, but I shall not trace out the consequences of 
these opinions, lack of space alone preventing the accomplishment 


of this task.? 


1 As is well known, not all the papers and correspondence of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Adams have been published. In preparing this essay, I have made use of the 
following printed collections of the writings of these three men: C. F. Adams (ed.), 
The Works of John Adams (10 vols., Boston, 1856); G. Hunt, The Writings of 
James Madison (9 vols., New York, 1900); P. L. Ford (ed.), Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-99); A. A. Lipscomb, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., Washington, 1903-04); H. A. Washington (ed.), The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (9 vols., Washington, 1853-54). I have made 
use also of the several collections of Jefferson’s opinions and sources edited by Gil- 
bert Chinard: Jefferson et les idéologues (Baltimore, 1925); The Commonplace Book 
of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore, 1926); The Correspondence of Jefferson and Du 
Pont de Nemours (Baltimore, 1931). The works used apparently contain the gist 
of the economic views of the writers studied. The years in parentheses preceding 
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EXTENT AND Source oF Economic TRAINING 


None of the three American leaders, Jefferson (1743-1826), 
Madison (1751-1836), and Adams (1735-1826), was trained as an 
economist. Each formed his economic views principally through 
observation, discussion, analysis, and reading; for while each had 
a college training, and each later fitted himself for the law, none 
thereby acquired much knowledge of the elements of political 
economy, which then comprised at most only a small portion of the 
college courses in “moral philosophy.” Each spent most of his 
active life in politics and statesmanship, Madison in the United 
States, and Adams and Jefferson both here and abroad. None 
wrote, or ever planned to write, an integrated work on political 
economy, only Madison devoting even so much as organized essays 
to economic subjects. Most of their economic opinions appeared 
in letters, memoranda, speeches, and occasional state papers; there- 
fore they were not rounded and polished as were the doctrines of 
Smith, Malthus, Dupont, and others. Moreover, since all three 


the volume numbers of the collected works as cited throughout this essay indicate 
the year when the cited statement was made, and not the date of publication. 

The economic doctrines of eighteenth-century America have received little atten- 
tion. The main studies which have come to my attention are the following: L. J. 
Carey, Franklin’s Economic Views (New York, 1928); W. A. Wetzel, Benjamin 
Franklin as an Economist (Baltimore, 1895); K. W. Rowe, Mathew Carey (Balti- 
more, 1933); H. Hutcheson, Tench Coxe (Baltimore, 1938); A. L. Harris, “The 
Economics of the Founding Fathers,” Harper's Monthly Magazine, CLXXV, 643-652 
(Nov., 1937). G. Chinard, in his two biographies, Honest John Adams (Boston, 
1933) and Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1929), gives good accounts of the factors 
which influenced the thinking and philosophy of Adams and Jefferson. E. M. 
Burns discusses Madison’s politico-economic views and some of their sources in his 
James Madison: Philosophy of the Constitution (New Brunswick, 1938). In 1936 
Joseph C. Vigal completed, under my direction, a master’s thesis, Comparative Study 
of the Economic Opinions of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison, 
in which many economic passages, from the Washington, Hunt, and Adams editions 
(see above), are quoted at length. To this work I am indebted for direction to 
certain passages which had escaped my eye in the preparation of this essay, and of 
the articles, “Malthusianism in Eighteenth Century America,’ American Economic 
Review, XXV, 691-707 (Dec., 1935), and “Population Prediction in Nineteenth 
Century America,’ American Sociological Review, 1, 905-921 (Dec., 1936). 

For accounts of British economic thought in the period under survey see E. 
Cannan, 4 Review of Economic Theory (London, 1930); E. A. J. Johnson, Pred- 
ecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1937). For corresponding accounts of French 
economic thought, see G. Weulersse, Le mouvement physiocratique (Paris, 1910); 
and my forthcoming Population and Wage Theory in Eighteenth-Century France. 
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were interested in politics rather than in economics as such, and 
lived and wrote in what was for them a very dynamic period, 
thoroughgoing consistency and completeness in economic discus- 
sion were not attempted. 

Concerning the sources from which each drew at least the rudi- 
ments of his economic doctrines, our information is necessarily lim- 
ited. It is seldom possible to trace the economic opinions of a 
writer to their ultimate sources. Many of the political and eco- 
nomic beliefs shared in common by Adams, Jefferson, and Madison 
were but a part of the climate of opinion in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Some of their doctrines could have been 
derived from any one of several sources; and some, as will be shown 
later, were in part at least the product of their reactions to a series 
of concrete situations. 

More information is available relative to the sources of the eco- 
nomic ideas of Jefferson, whose range of economic and other knowl- 
edge was very great, than to the sources of the economic opinions 
of Madison and Adams, who were less conversant with economic 
literature than was Jefferson. Nonetheless, we remain uncertain 
even as to the real sources of many of Jefferson’s views and inspira- 
tions. We know what economic works were in his library at the 
time of its sale, but we do not know how much use he had made 
of these works, or whether he had used works not in his library 
at the time of its sale.27_ We know that he copied into his Common- 
place Book extensive citations on population and luxury from 
Montesquieu’s L’esprit des lois* and several ideas on value and rent 


* His library included some works of certain of the Physiocrats (Baudeau, 
Mirabeau, Mercier de la Riviére, Dupont, and Turgot); the economic treatises of 
Beccaria, Say, Adam Smith, Steuart, Condillac, Lauderdale, and De Tracy; the more 
or less mercantilistic works of J. Child, J. Gee, C. King, F. Mengotti, J. Tucker, 
and W. Vaughan; the populationist works of Petty, von Bielfeld, and De Ville- 
neuve; the somewhat economic works of Mably, Necker, Hume, Mandeville, Diderot, 
Harrington, Hutcheson, Raynal, Voltaire, Condorcet, and Locke. He owned an 
1806 edition of Malthus’s Essay and a 1766 edition of M. Postlethwayt’s important 
commercial and economic dictionary. Jefferson’s holdings are listed in the cat- 
alogue of the Library of Congress as of 1815. 

* Commonplace Book, pp. 264, 285-290. ‘These citations were copied into this 
notebook not later than, 1776, Chinard shows (zbid., p. 14). At this time Jefferson 
obviously held Montesquieu in the highest esteem. Later, in consequence of his 
experience in France and of the fact that his Tory opponents utilized certain of 
Montesquieu’s ideas, Jefferson spoke disparagingly of Montesquieu, Chinard indi- 
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borrowed from Cantillon by Joseph Harris and M. Postlethwayt.* 
We know something of Jefferson’s estimates of the works of vari- 
ous economists, but we also know that these estimates changed. 
Finally, even when we know Jefferson’s specific opinions, we do 
not often know the specific works, if any, by which he was directed 
to such opinions. 

In 1790, after his return from France, Jefferson wrote T. R. 
Randolph that “in political economy, I think Smith’s Wealth of 
Nation’s the best book extant”;® but he subsequently modified this 
opinion. Jefferson also mentioned favorably the “excellent books of 
theory written by Turgot and the economists of France,” Hume’s 
“Political Essays,” and (very critically) Montesquieu’s work on “the 
science of government.”® Late in 1803 J. B. Say sent a copy of 
his newly published and important Traité d’economie politique to 
Jefferson, who was then engaged in reading a borrowed copy of 
Malthus’s “work on population, a work of sound logic, in which 
some of the opinions of Adam Smith, as well as of the economists, 
are ably explained.”” In 1807 Jefferson declared Smith’s the “best 


cates (ibid., pp. 31-38). He disliked Hume for the same reason. On Jefferson’s 
attitude toward Montesquieu see also G. Chinard, “Pensées choisies de Montesquieu,” 
Etudes frangaises, No. 4, pp. 7-29 (May 15, 1925). 

“Ibid., pp. 317-318. See Harris, An Essay upon Money and Coins (London, 
1757), and M. Postlethwayt, The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce 
(London, 1751). The materials copied by Jefferson had been borrowed without 
acknowledgment by both Harris and Postlethwayt from R. Cantillon’s Essai sur la 
nature du commerce en général (London, 1755). Jefferson, who apparently owned 
no copy of Cantillon’s Essai, seems to have been unaware of the source. However, 
both Mirabeau and Condillac, some of whose economic works Jefferson owned, 
referred to Cantillon and adopted some of his ideas. Smith also referred to one 
of Cantillon’s ideas taken by Jefferson from Harris. 

° Works (Washington), III, 145. Smith’s work was first published in the United 
States in 1789. Jefferson owned two English editions, one published in 1784. 

®Tbid., p. 145. Jefferson disliked Hume’s political views (see Commonplace 
Book, pp. 12, 374-376, and Chinard’s notes) and did not assign him a place of 
importance in the development of political economy; but he approved his views on 
money and prices (Works, Lipscomb, XIII, 411). 

7See Idéologues, pp. 14-18, for Say’s letter and Jefferson’s reply. Jefferson 
was pleased to find Malthus’s opinions on population “corroborated by yours” 
(ibid., p. 17). Ina letter to J. Priestley written three days earlier Jefferson described 
Malthus’s Essay as “one of the ablest I have ever seen” (see Works, Lipscomb, X, 
447-448). An American edition of Malthus’s Essay on . .. Population . . . was 
first published in the United States in 1807 by Weightman. W. Godwin’s Political 
Justice was published in the United States in 1796. 
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book” on money and commerce “unless Say’s Political Economy 
can be had, which treats the same subjects on the same principles, 
but in a shorter compass and more lucid manner.”* Six years later 
Jefferson was describing as even more simple, compact, and correct 
than Say’s Traité a new treatise by Destutt de Tracy, for whose 
translation and publication in America Jefferson was largely re- 
sponsible? The works of Say and Tracy “contain the sum” of 
political economy as now developed, he wrote in 1813, and are 
“shorter, clearer, and sounder” than Smith’s work.’® In the intro- 
duction prepared for Tracy’s Treatise Jefferson praised it as the 
most logical and precise work on political economy yet published.” 
Ricardo’s Principles, on the contrary, he wrote in 1819, contained 


“muddy reasoning” and would “not stand the test of time and 


trial. 7 


8 Works (Washington), V, 91. J. B. Say’s Traité d’économie politique first 
appeared in 1803 (Paris); a translation, 4 Treatise on Political Economy, with an 
introduction and notes by C. C. Biddle, was published in Boston in 1821. Say’s 
Catechism of Political Economy was published in Philadelphia in 1817. Say con- 
templated moving to the United States and setting up a factory there about 1815. 
See Jefferson’s letters supplying information to Say in Works (Lipscomb), XIV, 
258-267, XIX, 248-250; also XIV, 223-225. 

®De Tracy entered into epistolatory relations with Jefferson in 1804. The 
latter, having been impressed by De Tracy’s commentary on Montesquieu and by 
his forthcoming work on idéologie, early in 1813, about a year after the receipt 
of the manuscript of De Tracy’s Traité d’économie politique, began the series of 
negotiations which finally in 1817 resulted in its publication at Georgetown under 
the title A Treatise on Political Economy. See Idéologues, especially chap. iii, 
for the correspondence relating to these negotiations and to Tracy’s fear of 
publishing his economic views while Napoleon remained in power. In 1823 
Tracy’s Traité d’économie politique was published in France. Tracy, in part a 
follower of J. B. Say, was even more pessimistic than Say concerning the population 
problem and developed a crude wages fund theory. See my “French Population 
Theory Since 1800,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIV, 581-583 (Oct., 1936). 
Tracy’s Treatise was favorably reviewed in the Analectic Magazine (XIII, 177 ff., 
March, 1819), but never became as popular as Say’s Treatise, which was several 
times reprinted and was used as a text in America until the middle of the century. 
Even though the publisher had sold all the copies (probably from five hundred to 
seven hundred) of Tracy’s work by late 1820, he did not reprint it, preferring to 
bring out Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy in 1819. See Idéologues, 
pp. 131, 186-187, 202. 

10 Works (Washington), VI, 110; also Works (Lipscomb), (7813), XIII, 214, 
231. 
1 Works (Washington), VI, 570-572; also Idéologues, pp. 105-106. 

12 Tdéologues, p. 186. Jefferson had read a review of Ricardo’s work in the 
Edinburgh Review (XXX, 59-87, June, 1818). 
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The data pertaining to Jefferson’s sources, even though in- 
adequate, indicate that there is no foundation for the view that 
Jefferson derived much of his economic philosophy from the Phys- 
iocrats. First, he made only slight and passing reference to the 
Physiocrats and their works.’ Second, there is no similarity be- 
tween his views and those doctrines of the Physiocrats which were 
peculiar to that school; the broad similarities (e.g., attitude toward 
laissez faire)** are traceable to the fact that all lived in a somewhat 
similar climate of philosophic opinion. Third, Jefferson’s basic 
scientific outlook was different from that of the Physiocrats; for 
him, a practical politician, there were no eternal economic verities 
such as the Physiocrats believed themselves to have discovered, but 
only principles valid and workable in given situations.° Fourth, 
Jefferson did not go to Paris until 1784, by which time his own 
opinions had been largely formed, and the doctrines of the Phys- 
iocrats had fallen into disrepute.'® Finally, even though he shared 
in large measure the belief in progress to the development and 
spread of which Saint-Pierre, Turgot, Chastellux, Condorcet, and 


*8 He mentioned Turgot in 1790 (Works, Washington, III, 145) and in 1813 
spoke of his “great principles’ in a letter thanking Dupont for his edition of 
Turgot’s works (Chinard, Correspondence, p. 206). In his introduction to Tracy’s 
Treatise Jefferson said that the Physiocrats (of whom he named Le Trosne, Turgot, 
Dupont, Quesnay, and Gournay, who was not a Physiocrat) had first made of polit- 
ical economy ‘“‘a regular science,” founded on the “natural order,” and had estab- 
lished “many sound and valuable principles”; but that their opinions on production 
had been controverted and their principles of taxation had not proved acceptable 
and workable. See Works (Lipscomb), XIV, 459-460. 

** This conclusion is at once apparent to anyone who makes a careful analysis 
of the respective doctrines of Jefferson and the Physiocrats; it is evident, too, as 
Chinard shows, in the correspondence between Jefferson and Dupont, the godfather 
of Physiocracy. See Chinard, Correspondence, pp. xi-xiv, xly-xlix, Ixvii-lxviii. 

1°Tn 1816 he wrote (Works, Washington, VI, 523): “In so complicated a 
science as political economy, no one axiom can be laid down as wise and expedient 
for all times and circumstances and for their contraries.” See also Correspondence, 
pp. xii-xiii, li-liii, lvii-lx, lxiv. Dupont, who settled in America in 1815, gave up 
his extreme Physiocratic emphasis upon agriculture and accepted in part Jefferson’s 
relativistic view (zbid., p. lvii). Even in the field of morals Jefferson was a rel- 
ativist (Idéologues, pp. 241-242). 

*° On the decline of Physiocracy see Weulersse, op. cit. Chinard believes that 
Jefferson had not heard much of the Physiocrats before going to France; that Jef- 
ferson had reached independently such of his conclusions as resembled those of the 
Physiocrats. When he went to France he was welcomed as an independent thinker, 
not as a Physiocrat, and was so looked upon until his death. See Chinard, Correspond- 
ence, p. xii; Idéologues, pp. 283-287; “Jefferson and the Physiocrats,” University of 
California Chronicle, XXXIII, 18-31 (Jan., 1931). 
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others contributed, it does not follow that Jefferson therefore needed 
to accept the economic doctrines in vogue in France. 

In Madison’s writings, the names of Smith, Hume, Malthus, 
Montesquieu, Raynal, Condorcet, Turgot, Necker, Godwin, and 
De Tracy appear..7 Only Smith, Hume, and Malthus seem to 
have affected Madison’s economic thinking appreciably, however; 
Montesquieu, Locke, Harrington, and Jefferson influenced his polit- 
ical philosophy.1® Adams claimed familiarity with the works of 
Adam Smith, Sir James Steuart, Chevalier Pinto, J. Child, Con- 
dorcet, De Tracy, Mandeville, Montesquieu, Necker, Mably, Har- 
rington, and some of the Physiocrats.'? Of the Physiocrats, Adams 
said that “some ideas may be collected from them, though I con- 
fess that I could never perfectly understand them or agree with them 
in many things which I thought I understood.””? At Jefferson’s 


1 


request Adams praised Tracy’s work highly in 1819.” In general 
Adams seems not to have been as well read in political economy as 
Jefferson and Madison. 

There is some evidence that Jefferson and Adams believed the 
American people to lack a proper interest in, and knowledge of, 
the principles of political economy. Jefferson commented on the 
lack of knowledge of the principles of finance. “In our country,” 
he wrote in 1814, there is “so much ignorance of . . . sound financial 
principles.” We are in “want of system” in finance, “even [in] 
want of principles,” he wrote in 1815; yet “our printers are enter- 
prising only in novels and light reading.”** Adams remarked, 
apropos of Tracy’s work, that sound economic doctrine was not 
well received in the United States.2* Madison, if one may judge 
from the internal context of his works, shared the opinion of his 
friend, Jefferson. 


17 Works, Wl, 134; VI, 24, 71; 1V, 45, 53-54; Adams, Works, X, 256; Chinard, 
Correspondence, pp. 149-150. 

18 See Burns, James Madison, pp. 173-189. 

1° Works, X, 256, 328, 385; Idéologues, p. 251. 

2° Works, X, 385. 

*1 Tdéologues, pp. 270-273. A copy of this letter is pasted in the Duke 
University Library copy of Tracy’s Political Economy. Adams also praised Tracy’s 
work in other letters (Works, 1819, X, 385; Idéologues, pp. 266-267). 

22 Works (Washington), VI, 406. 

°8 Tbid., VI, 428-429; see also Idéologues, pp. 182-183. 

°4 Tdéologues, p. 270. 
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Since the works of Malthus, Say, and Tracy did not appear 
until the turn of the century and after the opinions of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Adams had matured, and since no one of the latter 
subscribed to the tenets of Physiocracy, it is probable that each 
learned much from Smith®® (who found in America the proof of 
the efficacy of the system of natural liberty),?° and from the works 
of writers on politics and political philosophy; that Madison was 
also influenced by Hume, and Jefferson by Hume and Postle- 
thwayt’s dictionary; and that all three were set to thinking about 
population by Franklin and Montesquieu, who anticipated Malthus 
by half a century. As will be shown, Jefferson, and in even greater 
measure, Madison and Adams, had a less perfect understanding of 
factors governing price determination, of distribution, and of money 
and banking than had Hume or Smith. Each of the three, and in 
particular, Madison, had an excellent conception of some of the 
main consequences of continuous population growth in a new 
country. Each of the three was virtually as aware as Smith of the 
institutional determinants of the level of production and the dis- 
tribution of income. Each was aware of the class struggle, in cer- 
tain of its guises, but did not build thereon a philosophy of history. 
Although the data do not permit it to be said that any one of the 
three was in advance of his American contemporaries in most or 
all aspects of economic opinion, Jefferson (certainly) and Madison 
(probably) were much in advance of their contemporaries other 
than Franklin on many economic questions. 


II 


Price, PropucTIon, AND DistTRIBUTIVE THEORY 


The writers under review almost completely ignored the prob- 
lem of exchange value. They said nothing of distribution under 


*° Even Alexander Hamilton’s defense of manufacturing and protectionism was 
founded upon Adam Smith. See E. G. Bourne, ‘‘Alexander Hamilton and Adam 
Smith,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, VIII, 328 ff. (April, 1894). Tench Coxe, 
who had drawn upon Hume and James Anderson and who was a precursor of the 
“American Nationalist School,’ aided Hamilton in drafting his reports. See Hut- 
cheson, Tench Coxe, pp. 28, 99-101, 194-197. 

7°C. R. Fay, “Adam Smith, America, and the Doctrinal Defeat of the Mercan- 
tile System,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLVIII, 304-316 (Feb., 1934). 
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static conditions, but did discuss the influence of institutional fac- 
tors upon distribution, and, in some measure, the effect of con- 
tinued population growth upon wage, income, and rent levels. 
They did not discuss the laws of returns as such, but did treat 
factor allocation in their analyses of the comparative merits of agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and commerce. The inattention of all three. 
writers to the more theoretical aspects of price, production, and dis- 
tribution is not attributable to lack of knowledge of these matters, 
for they were discussed by Harris, Postlethwayt, and Smith. The 
inattention is traceable, rather, to two conditions: (1) Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison never formulated their opinions with the inten- 
tion of integrating them into unified, all-inclusive, and internally 
consistent economic treatises; (2) since they wrote only on problems 
which confronted the nation or interested them at the time of writ- 
ing, they did not discuss questions of seemingly remote import. 

Only Jefferson offered any explanation of exchange value. He 
simply stated that the exchange ratio between units of goods is 
determined normally by their respective costs of production, con- 
sisting of outlays for labor and what he called capital. 


The adequate price of a thing depends on the labor and capital 
necessary to produce it. [In the term capital, 1 mean to include 
science, because capital as well as labor has been employed to ac- 
quire it. Two things requiring the same capital and labor, should 
be of the same price. If a gallon of wine requires for its production 
the same capital and labor with a bushel of wheat, they should be 
expressed by the same price, derived from the application of a com- 
mon measure to them.”* 


That price would fall below the “normal” level, given a superfluity 
of product, or a failure of demand, he implied in his explanation, 
in 1787, of the low price of tobacco.”* Madison said little of price 
formation, except to note that the westward extension of tobacco 
culture would push up the price of Western land, augment the 
supply of tobacco, and depress its price;*® and that the relative 
elevation of the price of grain had caused land and labor to be 

27 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 410-411. See below for other uses of the 


term capital. 
28 Works (Washington), II, 252. 2° Works (1784), Il, 67. 
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diverted to grain culture, thus “circumscribing the quantity raised” 
of other products, and thereby holding up their prices.*° 

Although Jefferson developed no laws of production, he seems 
to have recognized very clearly that the total volume of production 
is greater, other things equal, when the pattern of production is 
fitted to the proportions in which the factors of production occur. 
In 1781-82 he wrote: 


In Europe the object is to make the most of their land, labor 
being abundant: here it is to make the most of our labor, land being 
abundant." 

In general, it is impossible that manufactures should succeed in 
America, from the price of labor. This is occasioned by the great 
demand of labor for agriculture.*” 

Could [commerce] be relieved from its shackles in all parts of 
the world, could every country be employed in producing that which 
nature has fitted it to produce, and each to be free to exchange 
with others mutual surpluses for mutual wants, the greatest mass 
possible would then be produced of those things which contribute 
to human life and human happiness; the numbers of mankind 
would be increased, and their condition bettered.** 

In general, it is a truth that if every nation will employ itself in 
what it is fitted to produce, a greater quantity will be raised of the 
things contributing to human happiness, than if every nation at- 
tempts to raise everything it wants within itself.** 


In accordance with the principle just laid down, therefore, as 
well as for noneconomic reasons, Jefferson long believed that the 
United States would be most prosperous if it made relatively most 
use of its abundant factor, land, and specialized in agriculture. In 
fact, he observed, as did Madison and Adams, that manufacturing 
would not develop appreciably, so long as international competition 
had to be met and manufacturers had to pay wages high enough 
to attract labor out of agriculture.*® As early as 1782 Jefferson 


wrote: 


8° Ibid. (1790), p. 13 0. 

81 Notes on the State of Virginia (Boston, 1801), p. 130. He expressed a sim- 
ilar opinion to J. B. Say in 1804 (Works, Washington, IV, 527). 

82 Works (Washington), (1788), II, 412. 

38 Thid. (1793), VII, 646. 

54 Ibid. (1808), V, 315. 

85 This thesis does not reflect any Physiocratic leaning on the part of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Adams; it was a matter of common observation, being subscribed 
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In Europe the lands are either cultivated, or locked up against 
the cultivator. Manufacture must therefore be resorted to of nec- 
essity, not of choice, to support the surplus of their people. But we 
have an immensity of land courting the industry of the husband- 
man.... While we have land to labor then, let us never wish to 
see our citizens occupied [in manufactures]... . Let our work- 
shops remain in Europe. It is better to carry provisions and mate- 
rials to workmen there, than bring them to the provisions and 
materials, and with them their manners and principles. The loss 
by the transportation of commodities across the Atlantic will be 
made up in the happiness and permanence of government.*® 


For practical, if not for theoretical, reasons*’ Jefferson adhered 
to this view until 1807, usually with the qualification®® that the 
United States allow free entry only to the goods of nations which 
in turn allowed free entry to American raw materials.*? With the 
marked decline in the volume of exports and imports in 1808-15, 
a decline occasioned by Napoleon’s Continental System, the Eng- 
lish Orders in Council, the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, and 
finally the War of 1812, the whole situation changed. Various 
manufactures began to spring up in the United States and give to 


to by Franklin among others. “The scarcity of hands and price of labour will 
much obstruct the manufacturing either linen or woollen,” it was said in the New 
American Magazine (p. 157, July, 1758). “There are indeed but few articles but 
what may now be imported and sold cheaper than they can be manufactured here, 
owing to the high Price of Labour,” Governor Franklin wrote to Hillsborough in 
1772. In New Jersey Colonial Archives (X, 29, 1772). (I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Frank T. de Vyver for these two references.) Adam Smith attributed the 
great economic progress of the American colonies to the fact “that almost their 
whole capitals have hitherto been employed in agriculture.” See Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. II, chap. v. 

5° Works (Washington), VIII, 405. In 1804 (Works, Lipscomb, XI, 3) he 
said that the agriculturalist was morally and physically superior to a manufacturing 
man. 

°71n 1785 Jefferson wrote that in theory he wished the United States “to prac- 
tice neither commerce nor navigation. . . . But this is theory only, and a theory 
which the servants of America are not at liberty to follow. Our people have a 
decided taste for navigation and commerce.” See Works (Lipscomb), V, 183. 

38Tn a marginal comment on Montesquieu’s discussion of commerce, Jefferson 
indicated that all the benefits of Colonial commerce accrued to England, a view he 
developed fully in 1774 in his Summary View of the Rights of British America. 
See Commonplace Book, p. 284 n.; Works (Lipscomb), I, 181 ff., XII, 307. For 
Tench Coxe’s aid to Jefferson in the formulation of a reciprocity policy, see Hut- 
cheson, Tench Coxe, pp. 29-36. 

3° Works (Washington), (1785), I, 487; (1785), X, 465; (1788), Il, 412; 
(1793), VII, 645-651; (1804), IV, 526-527. 
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the nation’s economy some of that balance for which Hamilton, 
Coxe, and others had pleaded; and with these manufactures 
there also came into being new interests to support the cause of 
protection.*° 

Jefferson, always a practical man, adjusted his views on trade 
and manufactures to meet the new conditions. He did not con- 
sider his earlier opinion invalid on the then circumstances, merely 
noting that the situation had changed and that the threat of war 
was greater. A European war would always disrupt the continuity 
of an American economy dependent upon Europe for goods and 
markets and endanger the economic security of the American peo- 
ple. Accordingly, so long as war existed or threatened and nations 
could not trade freely, a commercial policy premised upon the con- 
tinuation of peace and freedom of trade was not desirable. On the 
contrary, in the new circumstances America must: (1) preserve a 
quasi-self-sufficient balance among employments; (2) manufacture 
goods requiring, in their production, relatively large amounts of 
abundant raw materials; (3) not attempt to introduce or expand 
uneconomical and ill-omened city-developing manufactures; (4) 
continue to export an agricultural surplus.** He stated this new 
view succinctly in 1809. 


An equilibrium of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, is 
certainly become essential to our independence. Manufactures, suf- 
ficient for our own consumption, of what we raise the raw material 
(and no more). Commerce sufficient to carry the surplus produce 
of agriculture, beyond our consumption, to a market for exchang- 
ing it for articles we cannot raise (and no more). These are the 
true limits of manufactures and commerce. To go beyond them 
is to increase our dependence on foreign nations, and our liability 
to war.*? 


“°See F. W. Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States (New York, 
1931), pp. 1-24; Hutcheson, Tench Coxe, chaps. iii-iv. 

*1See various statements in Works (Washington), (1808), VIII, 109; (1809), 
V, 415-416; (1811), 583; (1815), VI, 430; (1816), VI, 522-523; (1823), VII, 315. 
See also L. M. Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, N. C., 1927), especially 
chaps. i-iii; Chinard, Correspondence, pp. xlvii-xlviii. 

“3 Works (Washington), (1809), V, 440. Foreign commerce, and manufacturing 
founded upon foreign commerce, not only were subject to interruption by war but 
also tended to involve commercial nations in war, Jefferson believed. 
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Madison, like Jefferson, did not specifically treat the laws of 
production, but did declare himself a supporter of economic laissez 
faire, on the ground that more goods would be produced under a 
system of economic liberty than under any alternative system. 


If industry and labor are left to take their own course, they will 
generally be directed to those objects which are the most productive, 
and this in a more certain and direct manner than the wisdom of 
the most enlightened legislators could point out. Nor do I think 
that the national interest is more promoted by such restrictions than 
that the interest of individuals would be promoted by legislative in- 
terference directing the particular application of its industry. For 
example, we should find no advantage in saying that every man 
should be obliged to furnish himself, by his own labor, with those 
accommodations which depend on the mechanic arts, instead of 
employing his neighbor, who could do it for him on better terms. 
.. . It would be better policy to suffer each of them to employ his 
talents in his own way. The case is the same between the exercise 
of the arts and agriculture—between the city and the country—and 
between city and town; each capable of making particular articles 
in abundance to supply the other; thus all are benefitted by ex- 
change, and the less this exchange is cramped by government, the 
greater are the proportions of benefit to each. The same argument 
holds good between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
same nation.** 


In accordance with this broad principle Madison reasoned that, 
since a superabundance of land constituted the differential advan- 
tage of the American people, they stood to prosper most from 
specialization in agriculture and the supplying of the “spontaneous 
productions” of nature. 


If we compare the cheapness of our land with that of other na- 
tions, we see so decided an advantage in that cheapness as to have 
full confidence of being unrivalled. With respect to the object of 
manufactures, other countries may and do rival us; but we may be 
said to have a monopoly in agriculture; the possession of the soil, 
and the lowness of its price, give us as much a monopoly in this 
case as any nation or other parts of the world have in the monopoly 
of any article whatever; but with this advantage to us, that it cannot 
be shared nor injured by rivalship.** 


“8 Works (1789), V, 342- CON hy a), YEN 
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Later he stated that the redundancy and cheapness of land in 
America had checked the expansion of manufacturing. The west- 
ward movement of the population, traceable to the fact that labor 
was more productive in the West than in the East, had exercised 
a similar effect. Inasmuch as he observed that the price of land 
rose as numbers increased, and implied that the price of labor fell 
as population grew, he must have anticipated that manufacturing 
would eventually expand more rapidly than population. 
Although always aware of the advantages to be derived from 
freedom of trade, Madison gradually modified his defense of liberty 
and nonintervention in international commerce, and expanded his 
view that national interests in foreign economic relations must be 
protected through policies of reciprocity and retaliation.*® For this 
shift in emphasis several factors, which had also influenced Jeffer- 
son, were responsible: the unwillingness of nations to treat each 
other and the United States justly and fairly in matters of trade; 
the almost ever present threat of war and the consequent destruc- 
tion of the continuity of American economic life; also—and in this 
respect Madison differed somewhat from Jefferson—the need of 
establishing and preserving a balance among conflicting group and 
sectional economic interests. Accordingly, whereas Madison orig- 
inally had reasoned that in time of war goods could always be 
gotten from neutrals and that American industry would naturally 
expand as conditions warranted, he came to believe that it would 
be difficult to find adequate markets for American agricultural 
products, that a balanced and comparatively self-sufficient economy 
was the real desideratum in the existing circumstances, and that 
therefore tariffs ought to be resorted to as means of stimulating 
manufactures and keeping this branch of the economy abreast with 


7 He thus became much more of an 


commerce and agriculture.* 

*° Ibid., 1X, 303-304. This was also Benjamin Franklin’s opinion. 

*° This view was already well developed in 1789. See Works (1789), V, 339- 
360, especially pp. 343-345, 349. 

“7 See his successive statements in Works (1787), II, 306-307; (1789), V, 339- 
360; (1794), VI, 204-205; (1809), VIII, 45; (1810), VIII, 126-127; (1811), VIII, 
163-164; (1824), IX, 124, 180, 185; (1828), X, 317-327 n.; also summary and 
citations in Burns, James Madison, pp. 50-59, and Hutcheson, Tench Coxe, chap. v. 
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economic nationalist and an advocate of a balanced economy than 
Jefferson and Adams. He stated his newer view clearly in 1815: 


However wise the theory may be which leaves to the sagacity 
and interest of individuals the application of their industry and 
resources, there are in this as in other cases exceptions to the general 
rule. Besides the condition which the theory itself implies of a 
reciprocal adoption by other nations, experiences teach that so many 
circumstances must concur in introducing and maturing manufac- 
turing establishments, especially of the more complicated kinds, 
that a country may remain long without them, although sufficiently 
advanced and in some respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying 
them on with success. Under circumstances giving us a powerful 
impulse to manufacturing industry it has made among us a progress 
and exhibited an efficiency which justify the belief that with a pro- 
tection not more than is due to the enterprising citizens whose 
interests are now at stake it will become at an early day not only 
safe against occasional competitions from abroad, but a source of 
domestic wealth and even of external commerce.*® 


Among the manufactured goods most suited to “public patronage” 
and protection, Madison included goods whose supply was subject 
to “casual failures” on part of foreign producers, and articles neces- 
sary either for the public defense, or to satisfy primary needs of 
individuals. “It will be an additional recommendation of particular 
manufactures,” if their materials “are extensively drawn from agri- 
culture.”*® He continued to express this view in subsequent years.”” 

Adams, in contrast to Jefferson and Madison, did not express 
in general terms the thesis that under laissez faire production would 
be at a maximum; but he stated clearly that the nation stood to 
profit most from specialization in agriculture, inasmuch as land was 
relatively abundant, and the farmer derived therefrom a double 


“8 Works, VIII, 341-342. Madison here expresses the “infant industry’’ argument. 

4° Ibid. Industries founded upon fashion-dictated demand were most precarious, 
Madison said (ib7d., 1792, VI, 99-101). 

50R.g. (1817), VIII, 392-393; (1824), IX, 178, 184-185; also 17-19. Madison 
listed as worthy of protection: (1) articles for defense; (2) indispensable neces- 
sities; (3) manufactures which, given support in the period of infancy, would 
eventually be able to meet foreign competition; (4) manufactures for which, in 
event of their supply being halted by foreign wars, domestic substitutes could not 
be produced unless assured a stable market for a longer period than that made 
possible in America by war. See zbid., IX, 184. 
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profit in the form of the direct yield of the land, and the steady 
appreciation of its exchange value. 


The principal interest of America for many centuries to come 
will be landed, and her chief occupation agriculture. Manufactures 
and commerce will be but secondary objects, and always subservient 
to the other.*? 

The true profit of America is the continual augmentation of the 
price and value of land. Improvement in land is her principal em- 
ployment, her best policy, and the principal source of her growing 
wealth.” 


Manufacturing was feasible only in so far as it could be conducted 
in conjunction with agriculture and carried on by women and chil- 
dren, and by men in the off seasons. Otherwise manufactures were 
more cheaply purchased abroad. 


[Manufactures] they could import and purchase with the pro- 
duce of their soil, cheaper than they could make them. The cause 
of this is the plenty of wild land. A day’s work, worth two shillings 
upon wild land, not only produced two shillings in the crop, but 
made the land worth two shillings more. Whereas, a day’s work 
of the same price, applied to manufactures, produced only the two 
shillings. 


Adams was so confirmed in this general opinion that he said 
the country acted against its best interests in directing so much 
attention to fishing and shipping, and diverting labor thereto from 
cultivation, in especial as much of the return was spent for health- 
and morals-destroying rum, and for luxurious “lace and ribbons.” 
It were better to raise flax and wool.°* The Revolutionary War, 
he wrote in 1780, had had a good effect in that it had diverted labor 
from commerce into extractive industries. Most of the manufac- 
turing which had developed in consequence of the wartime decline 
in commerce, however, would cease at the close of the war, he 
predicted, saying that, in the absence of any “malevolent policy,” 
America and Europe both stood to gain if America produced 

51 Works (1780), VII, 255. 52 Ibid. (1780), p. 294. 


53 Ibid. (1780), p. 311. 
°* Ibid. (1778), VII, 47; also pp. 309-311. 
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raw materials and carried them to Europe in exchange for man- 
ufactures.”° 

Like Jefferson, but in a lesser measure than Madison, Adams 
altered his opinions somewhat in consequence of the interferences 
to which American shipping was subjected by the unwillingness of 
all European nations to deal with America on a pure free-trade basis, 
and by European hostilities. Were the United States to adopt com- 
pletely the “principle of the French economists,” it would have the 
“most luxurious set of farmers that ever existed,” yet could not de- 
fend its “seacoast against the insults of a pirate.”°° America must 
not only use her navy to protect her commerce,” but “must repel 
monopolies by monopolies, and answer prohibitions by prohibi- 
tions.”*8 Years later he said that so long as all nations insisted 
upon “restrictive, exclusive, and monopolizing laws” in the field of 
commerce, America must introduce “with great prudence and dis- 
cretion, however, some portions of the same system.”°? 

Neither Jefferson, nor Madison, nor Adams presented an ex- 
planation of the manner in which the national dividend is dis- 
tributed among the factors of production under “static” conditions, 
nor a description of the determinants of this distribution. Jefferson 
and Adams seem to have recognized, however, as is indicated by 
their treatment of production, that, other things being equal, the 
rate of factor remuneration correlates positively with relative factor 
scarcity. Jefferson and Madison recognized further that the manner 

5° Ibid. (1778), pp. 310-311. 

56 Ibid. (1786), VIII, 380-381. 57 Tbid., p. 4113 (1797), IX, 415. 

88 Ibid. (1786), VIII, 383. American embargoes could protect seamen, but not 
force changes in English policies (zbid., 1808, IX, 606). 

59 Ibid. (1819), X, 384-385. He referred in particular to the fact that at the 
close of each past war (1745, 1755, 1812) Great Britain had “‘disgorged”’ stored-up 
merchandise upon the United States, ruined American manufacturers, and allured 


American consumers into “extravagance and luxury.” Much earlier (1780) he had 
said that America could be self-sufficient if necessary. “Build a wall of brass a 


thousand feet high all along the seacoast [and] . . . we can live and be happy.” 
We can produce “everything for the necessity, comfort, and conveniences of life, 
and many of the luxuries too... . The inhabitants . . . would live, . . . multiply,” 


and perhaps be “wiser, better, and happier” than in the prevailing circumstances 
(ibid., VII, 275). See also tbid. (1785), VIII, 357, where Adams expressed the 
same view, and added that “the luxuries we import from Europe, instead of pro- 
moting our prosperity, only enfeeble our race of men and retard the increase of 
population.” Here Adams may follow Franklin or De Mably. 
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in which income is distributed is conditioned in a marked degree 
by the institutional framework within which production is carried 
out. Witness especially Jefferson’s arguments against inequality- 
favoring, and monopoly-supporting, social arrangements. Adams 
probably shared these opinions but did not develop them. 

All three were aware that as population grew, and the scarcity 
of labor relative to land diminished, the relative rates of remunera- 
tion of land and labor might be altered. Jefferson noted that, as 
settlement progressed, the price of land, and, therefore, its rent, 
tended to increase.® He observed in 1781, with respect to’ Virginia, 
that if the population of that state grew to 4,500,000, the land of 
the state could not “clothe and feed [them] without a material 
change in the quality of their diet,” thus implying that too great a 
density of population entailed a decline in the wage and income 
level.** In 1787 he wrote that when there no longer “remain vacant 
lands in any part of America [and] .. . we get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in 
Europe and go to eating one another as they do there.”® 

Whether or not Jefferson expected population growth eventually 
to depress wages is not plain. He commented several times upon 
the nation’s doubling in numbers every twenty to twenty-five years, 
adding that “no circumstances can be foreseen, at this moment, 
which will lessen our rate of multiplication for centuries to come.”®? 
He also noted certain advantages attendant upon this growth. The 
nation’s strength would swell as numbers grew and spread to the 
unsettled parts of the country.®* The yield of any tax would grow 
three per cent per year, thus accelerating the liquidation of the 
Federal debt.®° The growth of population would counterbalance 
the inflationary effect of the treasury notes issued to finance the 
War of 1812, and reduce the number that needed to be redeemed. 


°° Works (Ford), (1785), IV, 53; Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 415-416. 

°l Notes on... Virginia, p. 128. 

°? Works (Lipscomb), VI, 392-393. 

®3 Thid. (1787), VI, 186; see also (1801), III, 330; (1813), XIII, 365; see also 
note 69. 

4 Ibid. (1801), Ill, 330; (1801), X, 287. 

®© Thid. (1813), XIII, 365. See also p. 38. 

8 Thid. (1814), XIV, 204. 
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On the other hand, in pointing out to J. B. Say the difference be- 
tween America and Europe, Jefferson implied that even in the 
United States population pressure, if it occasioned lack of subsistence, 
might loose positive checks. 


The difference of circumstances between this and the old coun- 
tries of Europe, furnish differences of fact whereon to reason, in 
questions of political economy, and will produce sometimes a differ- 
ence of result. There, for instance, the quantity of food is fixed, 
or increasing in a slow and only arithmetical ratio, and the propor- 
tion is limited by the same ratio. Supernumary births consequently 
add only to your mortality. Here the immense extent of unculti- 
vated and fertile lands enables everyone who will labor, to marry 
young and to raise a family of any size. Our food, then, may 
increase geometrically with our laborers, and our births, however 
multiplied, become effective. 


He had earlier implied that an average density of ten per square 
mile coincided with American tastes, for upon reaching this level, 


the inhabitants become uneasy, as too much compressed, and go 
off in great numbers to search for vacant country. Within forty 
years the whole territory will be peopled at that rate. We may fix 
that then as the term beyond which the people of those States will 
not be restrained within their present limits; we may fix it too as 
the term of population, which they will not exceed till the whole of 
those two continents are filled up to that mark, that is to say, till 
they shall contain one hundred and twenty millions of inhabitants. 


°7 Jefferson says virtually nothing of checks elsewhere, despite his familiarity 
with, and comprehension of, Malthus’s Essay; he copied five pages from Montesquieu 
on population and related subjects but virtually nothing on checks (Commonplace 
Book, pp. 284-289). Shortly before the Revolution Jefferson wrote that the growth 
of population in the colonies “‘is likely to be checked” by the Crown’s doubling the 
price of land. See Works (Lipscomb), I, 206-207. 

°8 Works (Lipscomb), (1804), XI, 2. 

°° Works (Ford), (1786), IV, 180. Jefferson’s argument thus indicates that he 
did not suppose that the population of the then United States would much exceed 
ten millions until the density per square mile of the twelve million inhabitable 
square miles of the Western Hemisphere had approximated ten. Supposing that 
the population becomes as dense in the New World as in Great Britain, said 
Jefferson, the United States would have one hundred millions, and the whole of 
North and South America, twelve hundred millions, “a number greater than the 
present population of the whole globe.” The discovery of America had thus aug- 
mented and would continue to augment very considerably “the quantum of existence 
& happiness.” 
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However, he did not predict a fall in the wage level” or advocate 
control of numbers, as did Malthus and others. 

Madison ascribed the greater poverty and wretchedness of the 
populations of Europe to the pressure of numbers upon resources. 
He indicated that the increasability of the food supply was not 
arithmetical, as Malthus had it, but variable, ranging from zero 
“jn a country as thoroughly cultivated as China” to in excess of 
the geometrical in a country “as partially cultivated and as fertile 
as the U.S.”""_ A dozen years before Malthus wrote, Madison said: 


I have no doubt but that the misery of the lower classes will be 
found to abate wherever the Government assumes a freer aspect, 
and the laws favor a subdivision of property, yet I suspect that the 
difference will not fully account for the comparative comfort of 
the mass of people in the United States. Our limited population 
has probably as large a share in producing this effect as the political 
advantages which distinguish us. A certain degree of misery seems 
inseparable from a high degree of populousness.” 


Madison drew attention to the multiplying propensity of man, 
seven years before Malthus wrote: 


Both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, every species de- 
rives from nature, a reproductive faculty beyond the demand for 
merely keeping up its stock.... Man... too possesses the repro- 
ductive principle far beyond the degree requisite for the bare con- 
tinuance of his species’* 


Thirty-two years later Madison asserted: 


The principle is indeed inherent in all organized beings on the 
Globe, as well of the animal as the vegetable classes; all and each 
of which when left to themselves, multiply till checked by the lim- 
ited fund of their pabulum, or by the mortality generated by an 
excess of their numbers. A productive power beyond a mere con- 
tinuance of the existing Stock was in all cases necessary to guard 
against the extinction which successive casualties would otherwise 
effect; and the checks to an indefinite multiplication in any case, 
were equally to guard against too great a disturbance of the general 
symmetry and economy of nature.’* 


71n his Commonplace Book (p. 317) Jefferson cited Harris relative to how 
high wages must remain if population is to grow, but he never referred to this 
view or developed it in later writings. 

™ Works (1821), IX, 46. 72 Ibid. (1786), II, 247. 

78 Ibid. (1791), VI, 43, 48. 74 See ibid. (1823), IX, 170. 
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Infanticide, starvation, war and endemic disease, and emigration 
operated individually and severally to eliminate from any area “the 
surplus of human life to which this principle is competent,” the 
force of the first three checks being inverse to that of emigration.” 
To this list of checks he added, at various times, slavery, defer- 
ment of marriage, vice, bad government, pestilence, suppression of 
private property, love of indolence, disdain for agricultural labor, 
and prolonged lactation; and to the factors favorable to population 
growth, easy access to subsistence, the introduction of new skills 
and productive improvements, and good institutions." 


Every country, whose population is full, may annually spare a 
proportion of its inhabitants, . . . without any diminution of its 
number: nay a certain proportion must, necessarily, be either spared, 
or destroyed, or kept out of existence... . It follows... that a 
nation sparing or losing more than its proper surplus, the level must 
soon be restored by the internal resources of life... . Emigrations 
may augment the population of the country permitting them.” 


So great was the “multiplying faculty,” that in the United States 
numbers doubled every twenty to twenty-five years, and in Europe, 


™ Works, V1, 48-49. 

18 Ibid. (1821), IX, 50-54; (1823), IX, 168-170. The “difficulty of maintaining 
a family” caused many not to marry and instead to resort to “illicit intercourse” 
(ibid., VI, 66). He described slavery as a check to population growth (zbid., p. 
50), but later said (ibid., 1821, IX, 51) that slaves in the United States had nearly 
as high a rate of natural increase as the whites. He rejected as absurd the view 
of Godwin, Depauw, and others that the American climate was unfavorable to 
population growth. See ibid., p. 51. Jefferson had criticized Raynal’s somewhat 
similar view (Works, Lipscomb, Il, 94; V, 4, 421; XVIII, 170). 

™ Works, V1, 56-59. The last proposition is but an extension of the “export 
of work” argument, then in vogue in England (Johnson, op. cit., pp. 301 ff.) and 
France. Each emigrant in the United States produced, on various estimates, sub- 
sistence for four or less inhabitants in Europe. Madison estimated the total thus 
supported at slightly less than one and one-half millions, or about one for each 
three Americans. Generalizing, he said: ‘“The space left by every ten or twenty 
thousand emigrants will be speedily filled by a surplus of life that would other- 
wise be lost. The twenty thousand in their new country, calling for the man- 
ufactures and productions required by their habits, will employ and sustain ten 
thousand persons in their former country, as a clear addition to its stock. In twenty 
or twenty-five years, the number so employed and added, will be twenty thousand. 
And in the meantime, example and information will be diffusing the same taste 
among other inhabitants here, and proportionately extending employment and pop- 
ulation there” (Works, VI, 65; cp. with Franklin’s theory, discussed by the writer 
in the American Economic Review, XXV, 695, Dec., 1935). 
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the population could procreate, were there a sufficient vent, a sur- 
plus of seven and one-half millions annually at the maximum.”* 

Subsequently, Madison defended the thesis of Malthus, which 
he considered not original and somewhat in error," against the 
attacks of A. H. Everett and Godwin,* saying that the American 
and other populations had increased through excess births far more 
than Godwin had admitted, and that, allowing for the subtractive 
or additive effect respectively of food exports and imports, “the 
quantity of food in a country determines the actual extent of its 
population,”** 

In consistence with his reasoning on population Madison finally 
implied that wages would fall in consequence of the growth in 
numbers, and that the “misery” associated with great populousness 
might develop in the United States.** Nevertheless, probably be- 
cause he was writing at a time when the country was very much 
underpeopled, he was very favorable to freedom of migration be- 
tween and within countries. He said that “freedom of emigration 
is due to the general interests of humanity”; for it promotes “happi- 
ness” and population growth by carrying people “from places where 
living is more difficult to places where it is less difficult,’** and 
improves “morals” by draining off surplus populations and thus 
making possible marriage in place of illicit intercourse among both 
the migrants and the nonmigrants. The westward movement in 
America was good, he said, because, in consistence with the above 
principles, it carried many from a “less easy [to] a more easy sub- 
sistence,” thus tending “to quicken the aggregate population of 
our country.”®4 


78 Works, VI, 50, 52, 56-58, 61. “Under the most favorable circumstances 
possible, a given number would double itself in ten years” (zbid., p. 49). 

7° Ibid., 1X, 45-64, 170. 

8° Ibid., pp. 45-51, 168-170. For a discussion of Everett’s views see my “An 
American Opponent of Malthus,” New England Quarterly, IX, 97-118 (March, 
1936); also my “Population Doctrines in the United States,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XLI, 433-467 (Aug., 1933). 1 Works, IX, 47-51, 169-170. 

52 See Parts IV-V of this essay, below; also discussion of the future of man- 
ufactures. 

58 England and France, he estimated, contained several millions of miserable 
persons who ought to emigrate (Works, VI, 65-66). Jefferson had described the 
“right of expatriation” as a natural right in 1786 (Works, Ford, VIII, 458). 

54 Works, VI, 65-66. He favored the naturalization only of those who would 
make good citizens (zbid., p. 437). 
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Adams apparently believed that population growth would even- 
tually depress the wage level and make manufacturing feasible in 
the United States, but, despite his vigorous support of Malthusian- 
ism,®* he put the date in the distant future. 

America will be the country to produce raw materials for man- 
ufactures; but Europe will be the country of manufactures, and the 
commerce of America can never increase but in a certain proportion 
to the growth of its agriculture until its whole territory of land is 
filled up with inhabitants, which will not be in some hundreds of 
years.%° 

Ill 


Money, BANKING, AND Fiscat THEORY 


Jefferson, Madison, and Adams devoted more attention to money, 
banking, and fiscal problems than to any other field of pure eco- 
nomics, for throughout their lifetimes one or more of these prob- 
lems were calling for solution. Each subscribed to a not rigidly 
defined quantity theory, opposed the use of paper money, and re- 
jected the arguments advanced in support of banks of discount. 

Jefferson indicated that there is a close relationship between the 
ratio of money to goods and the price level. Nevertheless, he 
anticipated no difficulty from a rising price level so long as an 
economy remained closed, because, in his opinion, all prices would 
be affected in the same degree. (He made no reference in this place 
to the effect of rising prices upon the debtor-creditor relationship.) 
If, on the contrary, a country was engaged in international trade, 
he reasoned, it would experience difficulties in consequence of the 
rising price level, for it would no longer be able to sell in foreign 
markets. He thus implicitly postulated fixity,°” or comparative fix- 
ity, of the foreign exchange rate (even though at times he seems 
to have had in mind an increase in price level traceable to an in- 
crease in the amount of paper money in circulation), and ignored 
the fact that foreign money, expressed in terms of the domestic 
paper monetary units, might increase in value sufficiently to offset, 
or more than offset, the rise in prices, expressed in terms of the 
depreciated domestic paper. 


85 See below, Part V. 8° Works (1780), VII, 255. 
87 Yet, in his discussion of paper money, he observed that the value of specie 
rose in terms of paper, as the price level, in terms of paper, rose. 
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Were a country so insulated as to have no other commercial 
intercourse with any other, to confine the interchange of all its 
wants and supplies within itself, the amount of circulating medium, 
as a common measure for adjusting these interchanges, would be 
quite immaterial. If their circulation, for instance, were a million 
of dollars, and the annual produce of their industry equivalent to 
ten millions of bushels of wheat, the price of a bushel of wheat 
might be one dollar. If, then, by a progressive coinage, their me- 
dium should be doubled, the price of a bushel of wheat might 
become progressively two dollars, and without inconvenience. What- 
ever be the proportions of the circulating medium to the value of 
the annual produce of industry, it may be considered as the repre- 
sentative of that industry. In the first case, a bushel of wheat will 
be represented by one dollar; in the second, by two dollars. This 
is well explained by Hume, and it seems to be admitted by Adam 
Smith. But where a nation is in a full course of interchange of 
wants and supplies with all others, the proportion of its medium to 
its produce is no longer indifferent.** 


In his discussion of money, prices, and banking Jefferson re- 
ferred to specific pages in Adam Smith’s chapters on money and 
to Hume who, however, was not specifically quoted. Having cited 
Smith’s statement that “the proportion which the circulating money 
of any country bears to the whole value of the annual produce .. . 
has been computed . . . from a fifth to a thirtieth of that value,” 
Jefferson concluded that the proportion could “safely” be fixed at 
one-thirtieth, inasmuch as barter was common in agricultural Amer- 
ica.®® Jefferson estimated the “annual produce” of the United States 
at three hundred millions and the amount of circulating medium 
required at ten millions. The amount in circulation was two hun- 
dred millions, or twenty times the amount needed; and still the 


88 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 411. See ibid., pp. 425-426, for a clearer 
statement of the effect upon foreign trade. These statements are from a long letter 
(ibid., pp. 404-432) to his son-in-law, Congressman J. W. Eppes, on the proposal 
to re-establish a national bank. Jefferson had opposed the establishment of the 
first national bank in 1791 on the ground among others that the bill creating the 
bank was contrary to the fundamental laws of the several states against monopoly, 
mortmain, etc. 

®°Tn a footnote Jefferson repeated a quotation copied by him before 1776 from 
the article “Cash” in Postlethwayt’s dictionary in which the proportion is set at 
one ninth [by Cantillon from whom Postlethwayt borrowed the passage] and one 
tenth by Petty. In the text he also followed Postlethwayt’s estimate that the rent 
of lands was fixed at one third of the gross produce. See Works (Lipscomb), 
XIII, 414-415; quotation in Commonplace Book, pp. 317-318. 
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bill creating the new national bank provided for an issue of ninety 
millions more, on the ground that there was “a great scarcity of 
money.” In refutation of this proposal Jefferson cited Smith’s crit- 
ical discussion of Law’s scheme and of banking in Scotland.” 

Madison adhered to a kind of quantity theory of money with 
respect to specie, and to a conversion theory with respect to paper. 
He declared to be “founded in error” that which is 


taken for an axiom in all our reasonings on the subject of finance, 
that supposing the quantity and demand of things vendible in a 
country to remain the same, their price will vary according to the 
variation in the quantity of the circulating medium; in other words, 
that the value of money will be regulated by its quantity. .. . If 
the circulating medium be of universal value as specie, a local in- 
crease or decrease of its quantity will not, whilst a communication 
subsists with other countries, produce a corresponding rise or fall 
in its value. The reason is obvious. When a redundancy of uni- 
versal money prevails in any one country, the holders of it know 
their interest too well to waste it in extravagant prices, when it 
would be worth so much more to them elsewhere. When a de- 
ficiency happens, those who hold commodities, rather than part 
with them at an undervalue in one country, would carry them to 
another. The variations of prices, in these cases, cannot therefore 
exceed the expense and insurance of transportation.”* 


If, on the contrary, the currency be locally used paper, its value 


does not depend on its quantity, [but] . . . on the credit of the state 
issuing it, and on the time of its redemption; and is no otherwise 
affected by the quantity, than as the quantity may be supposed tc 
endanger or postpone the redemption.” 


When the paper “represents specie payable on demand,” the value 
of this paper “depends as little on its quantity as that of specie”; 
and when the paper is convertible into specie at some future date, 
its value is equal to the present worth of the specie into which it 
is eventually convertible.*? Wherefore Madison concluded: 


Whether the money of a country, then, be gold and silver, or 
paper currency, it appears that its value depends on the general 

°° Works (Lipscomb), XIII, 413-420. 

°1 Works (1791), VI, 71; see also pp. 72-73. He expressed the same idea in 
1830. See ibid., IX, 365-366. 

° Tbid., VI, 73. ** Ibid., V1, 73-74- 
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proportion of gold and silver, to the circulating property through- 
out all countries having free communication. If the latter, it depends 
on the credit of the state issuing it, and the time at which it is to 
become equal to gold and silver.** 


During the Colonial period the issue of paper money, whether 
by government or by banks, was defended on the grounds, among 
others, that (1) the supply of specie was deficient; (2) an increase 
in the quantity of media of payment amounted to an addition to 
wealth; (3) within limits, an increase in the amount of paper 
money would stimulate trade and industry; (4) as Smith had said, 
the use of paper money releases metallic money for export.” 
Writers opposed to the use of paper money denied these arguments; 
asserted that paper money drove out specie, and, by encouraging 
extravagance, caused an unfavorable balance of trade; and pointed 
to the injustice occasioned to creditors.** 

Banks were defended about 1785 on the grounds, among others, 
that they: (1) made for punctuality in payments; (2) could supply 
the governments with funds in emergencies; (3) “furnish a con- 
venient and inexpensive currency”; (4) facilitate the lending of 
surplus and idle funds.*’ Alexander Hamilton added the further 
arguments that banks could increase the supply of capital, quicken 
the circulation of money, and facilitate the payment of taxes.*® 

Jefferson opposed the issue of paper money for various reasons, 
and objected to the establishment of banks of discount which he 
looked upon, as did most Colonial writers, as essentially a nongoy- 
ernmental source of paper money. In general, he believed, the issue 
of paper money resulted in many abuses, whereas the use of “specie” 
protected its holders against loss through depreciation and prevented 
abuses. 

Specie is the most perfect medium because it will preserve its 
own level; because, having intrinsic and universal value, it can 


never die in our hands, and it is the surest resource of reliance in 
time of war.... [For specie flows] out from where it is too high 

°4 Tbid., VI, 76-77, my italics; see also VI, 78-79. 

°° HE. Miller, Banking Theories in the United States Before 1860 (Cambridge, 
1927), pp. 3, 26-28, 38-41. The last argument was “‘scarcely known much before 
1810” (ibid., p. 3). °° Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

°7 Thid., pp. 21-22. °8 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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into parts where it is lower. Whereas, if the medium be of local 
value only, as paper money, if too little, indeed, gold and silver will 
flow in to supply the deficiency; but if too much, it accumulates, 
banishes the gold and silver not locked up in vaults and hoards, and 
depreciates itself.°° 


When the issue of paper money, whether by banks or by the gov- 
ernment, was permitted, abuse resulted; it always had, and it always 
would. ‘The object of banks, in seeking the right to emit paper 
money, was “to enrich swindlers at the expense of the honest and 
industrious part of the nation.”*°* When paper was used, more- 
over, confidence tended to be undermined, with the result that 


commerce and construction tended to be suspended until certainty 


was restored.1°” 


Jefferson believed the arguments advanced in favor of the use 
of paper money, whether issued by banks or governments, to be 
invalid. The use of paper did not permit an economy to the nation, 
as Adam Smith supposed, in that the replaced metallic money could 
be exchanged for foreign goods. If tools were imported, no net 
addition to the national capital resulted; there merely occurred “a 
change of form in a part of the national capital.” If the gold and 
silver were exchanged for luxuries, “to be consumed by idle people 
who produce nothing, . . . the substitution promotes prodigality, 
increases expense and corruption, without increasing production.”1°? 
The convenience of “easy transmission from one place to another,” 


°° Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 430, 412. Smith and Hume are cited in 
support. Jefferson, in urging the publication of Tracy’s Treatise in 1813, empha- 
sized the soundness of Tracy’s view on money, banking, and revenues. Sec 
Idéologues, pp. 102-106. 

100 Thid., p. 430. He pointed, in support, to American and European experience. 

101 Thid., p. 430. ‘Banking establishments are more dangerous than standing 
armies.” See Works (Ford), (1816), X, 31. “For the emolument of a small 
proportion of our society, who prefer those demoralizing pursuits [banking and 
commerce] to labor useful to the whole, the peace of the whole is endangered” 
(Works, Washington, 1810, V, 516). 

102 Works (Ford), (1792), V, 509. In 1816 he urged that paper be withdrawn 
but not so fast “as to bring on the crisis dreaded” (ibid., X, 3). He attributed the 
crisis of 1819 to the abuse of paper money (Works, Washington, 1819, VII, 142). 
As indices of inflation he mentioned the appreciation of specie in terms of paper, 
advances in commodity prices, and advances in the “nominal price of land and 
labor” not attributable to an expansion of real demand. See Works (Ford), (1782), 
Ill, 275; (1796), VI, 80; (1813), IX, 433. 

103 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 413. 
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a characteristic of paper money, could be obtained in substance 
*  Short-time advances on 
bills and like collateral could be provided, as in Europe, by “banks 
of discount for cash.” Banks of this sort could be organized to make 
available to short-time borrowers the surplus cash of the well-to- 
do. Long-time capital could be “produced by industry, and 
accumulated by economy”;'® it could not be created by banks, and 
only “jugglers” would “propose to create it by legerdemain tricks 
with paper.”?°7 Capital employed in speculation he described as 
barren as that “on a gambling table” and as producing “no accession 
to itself.”1°° Even in time of war recourse, by the state, to banks and 
“ephemeral expedients,” for financial support was to be avoided; 
only a policy capable of being “permanently pursued” was ad- 


visable: either sufficient taxation, or the issue of paper funded 


through the use of bills of exchange.’® 


104 Thid., pp. 416-417. 108 Ibid., pp. 277-278, 431-432. 

19° Tbid., p. 423. Jefferson estimated the value of the “annual produce” at three 
hundred millions and, apparently following Postlethwayt who fixed net profit at 
one third of the gross produce, supposed the “profits on landed” and other capital 
to be one hundred millions. This net income, capitalized at five per cent, repre- 
sented ‘“‘a capital of two thousand millions’ for the United States. Therefore, 
assuming that the United States, through the substitution of bank notes for specie, 
could release fifteen millions of specie and exchange them for an equal amount of 
“production goods,” the supply of capital could be increased only “the hundred 
and thirty-third part. And it is for this petty addition to the capital of the nation 
. .. that we are to give up our gold and silver medium. its intrinsic solidity, its 
universal value, and its saving powers in time of war, and to substitute for it paper, 
with all its train of evils, moral, political and physical, which I pretend not to 
enumerate.” See ibid., pp. 415-416. These and many other of the criticisms of 
banking and paper money appeared in the letter to Eppes, wherein Jefferson at- 
tacked the proposal to re-establish the United States Bank (rbid., pp. 404-432). 

107 Tbid., p. 423. He said (pp. 420-421): “The art and mystery of banks is 

. established on the principle that ‘private debts are a public blessing.’ ‘That the 
evidences of those private debts, called bank notes, become active capital, and 
aliment the whole commerce, manufactures, and agriculture of the United States. 
[The bankers] have bestowed on us the great blessing of running in our debt about 
two hundred millions of dollars, without our knowing who they are, where they 
are, or what property they have to pay this debt when called on; nay . . . we 
have exempted them by law from repayment of these debts beyond a given pro- 
portion . . . they receive an interest on what they owe from those to whom they 
owe; for all the notes . . . have been lent to somebody on an interest which is 
levied again on us through the medium of commerce.” He then showed that the 
expansion of public debt did not constitute “any creation of active capital,’ and 
reasoned, a fortiori, that the expansion of private debt had no such effect. See 
ibid., pp. 421-423. 

208 Works (Ford), (1792), VI, 3. 108 Thid. (1814), IX, 492. 
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“on the hypothecation of specific redeeming taxes,” and thus based 
on the anticipation of the resources of peace time.'*® 

Madison opposed the issue of paper money, in consistence with 
his theory of the determination of the value of money. He said that 
paper always “will be less valuable than specie,” which serves many 
more uses than paper.’4!_ The use of paper money occasioned in- 
justice to creditors and debtors, enriched “sharpers,” undermined 
“confidence,” checked commerce, destroyed property rights, and fed 
the “spirit of extravagance” which causes people to buy unneeded 
imports and worsen the trade balance."” Paper money was unnec- 
essary because the “produce of the soil will bring in specie.”*"* 

Madison in 1791 opposed the establishment of a Bank of the 
United States because he believed the resulting disadvantages to the 
community to outweigh the advantages. The advantages were six 
in number: (1) aid to merchants in mercantile operations; (2) 
facilitation of punctual payment of customs; (3) facilitation of 
payment by the government, when revenue was deficient or de- 
layed; (4) diminution of usury; (5) “saving the wear of gold and 
silver kept in vaults and represented by notes”; (6) facilitation of 
remittances from places where notes circulated. The disadvantages 
were twofold: (1) the banishment of the precious metals, for which 
the banks substituted another medium; (2) “exposing the public 
and individuals to all the evils of a run on the bank,” which “might 
happen from various causes” such as “false rumors,” “short crops,” 
“unfavorable balance of trade,” etc. Madison observed, further, that 
the proposed bank would not raise the “value of stock”; that a bank 
was not necessary to “aid the Government with loans,” or with 

11° Works (Washington), (1814), VI, 406. Reliance on banks was like recourse 
“for the cure of colic to inflations of more wind” (zd:d.). 

111 Works (1786), I, 261. 

112 Thid. (1786), pp. 230, 261, 279-281; also VIII, 435-436, and I, 58, 144. In 
1786 (ibid., II, 230) he said that the nonpayment of taxes had contributed to the 
decline in the price level; for the tax money withheld from the government had 
flowed to “shops of merchandise” and then “out of the country to balance the 
increased consumption.” 

112 Tid, (1786), Il, 279-281. In 1780 he advocated that the government finance 
itself in the then trying circumstances, through the issue, in exchange for supplies, 


of nontransferable, interest-bearing certificates, redeemable in specie at some definite 
date after the war (ibid., 1780, I, 77-78). 
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funds “to pay the interest of the public debt”; and that the precious 
metals, which would be free from monetary use by the establish- 
ment of a bank, would tend to be exchanged abroad for “articles 
of no permanent use to the country” rather than for “something 
equally valuable” with precious metals.’ 

Twenty-four years later Madison recommended to Congress 
either the creation of a national bank, or provision for a note issue. 
For, as there existed a temporary “absence of precious metals,” 
which the State banks seemed unable to repair, “it devolves on the 
wisdom of Congress to provide a substitute which shall engage 
equally the confidence and accommodate the wants of the citizens 
throughout the union.”"° In 1816 he signed a bill creating such a 
bank. He continued, however, to condemn imprudent banking, 
which aided the “greedy and unskilled,” and worsened the “balance 
of trade” by seducing “the mass of the people” into living beyond 
their means and purchasing unnecessary imported articles." 

Adams supposed, as had Franklin and others, that there is a 
“right” quantity of money for any community, and that depreciation 
occurs when the sum available exceeds this quantity. 

A certain sum of money is necessary to circulate among society 
in order to carry on their business. This precise sum is discover- 
able by a calculation and reducible to certainty. You may emit 
paper money or any other currency for this purpose, until you reach 
this rule, and it will not depreciate. After you exceed this rule it 
will depreciate; and no power or act of legislature hitherto invented 
can prevent it. In the case of paper, if you go on emitting forever, 
the whole mass will be worth no more than that was which was 
emitted within the rule. When the paper, therefore, comes to be 
redeemed, this is the only rule of justice for the redemption of it.7 
Adams probably meant by the “right” quantity that amount which 
would insure constancy of price level. While his strictures on paper 


114 Thid. (1791), VI, 19-26, 38-39. If banks were needed, he said, not one, 
but many were necessary, for “the aids to commerce could only be afforded at or 
very near the seat of the bank” (ibid., p. 26). 

115 Thid. (1815), VIII, 339-340. Earlier (1815) he vetoed a bill creating a 
national bank on the ground that, as provided for, it did not revive public credit 
(ibid., VIII, 337). 

116 hid. (1816), VIII, 435-436; (1819), IX, 15-19. 

117 Works (1780), VII, 195. The same idea appears in zbid., p. 296. Cp. 
Franklin, cited by Miller, op. cit., p. 27. Madison rejected this notion. See Works 
(1791), VI, 78. 
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money were based on its tendency to depreciate, occasion injustice, 
and undermine credit and confidence," it is inferable that, had the 
threat been the appreciation and not the depreciation of money, he 
would have stressed the need for a greater amount of the circulating 
medium."? His defense of gold and silver as the most satisfactory 
national'2° circulating media seems to have been based upon the 
supposition that, since these metals were intrinsically valuable, their 
supply would automatically adjust to the nation’s needs.'* 

Adams’s conception of what constitutes a “sound” medium of 
exchange led him to oppose the establishment of banks “of dis- 
count,” even though he noted the need, in the nation and the sev- 
eral states, of banks “of deposit.”!2? He feared that the banks of 
discount would emit paper money and employ it to discount at 
interest bills and other instruments, with the result that the paper 
medium would depreciate, prices expressed in it would rise, and a 
few individuals would profit at the expense of the public.’”° 


Every dollar of a bank that is issued beyond the quantity of 
gold and silver in the vaults represents nothing, and is therefore a 
cheat upon somebody.’* 

Banks have done more injury to the religion, morality, tran- 
quility, prosperity, and even wealth of the nation, than they can 
have done, or ever will do good. They are like party spirit, the 
delusion of the many for the interest of the few.’”° 


Jefferson favored a pay-as-you-go policy in the meeting of gov- 
ernment expenditures, and economy in their incurrence. Advocate, 
in private economy, “of buying nothing but what we have money 
in our pockets to pay for,”!*® Jefferson, in public economy, favored, 
when possible, the immediate payment of government expenses out 
of tax income, and when this was impossible, “never to borrow a 
dollar without laying a tax in the same instant for paying the in- 


118 Works (1780), VII, 200, 296; (1786), VIII, 410; (1814), X, 375-376. He 
said that De Tracy’s attack upon paper money represented his own views (Idé- 
ologues, p. 267; Works, X, 376). Earlier (1808, VI, 530 ff.) Adams said that a 
fluctuating medium favored speculation, and thus intensified the class struggle. 

11° See ibid. (1799), VIII, 660. 120 Ibid, (1811), IX, 638. 

121 [hid (1814), X, 375. He indicated that if paper money were also allowed 
to circulate, it would tend to drive out gold and silver. 

122 Thid, (1811), IX, 610, 638. 128 Thid. (1809), IX, 610. 

124 Thid., 1X, 610. 126 Ibid. (1819), X, 375- 

128 Works (Washington), (1787), II, 191. 
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terest annually, and the principal within a given term, and to con- 
sider that tax as pledged to creditors on the public faith.”"*7 He 
did not want the national debt to grow too rapidly, or to be per- 
petually funded, as in England; for he accepted the sometimes 
socially salutary, even though economically invalid, conclusion that 
no generation may “burthen posterity” with its expenses.”!*8 More- 
over, he wanted the national accounts to be kept “as simple as those 
of a common farmer,” not “undecipherable,” as Alexander Hamil- 
ton would have them.’*® As he had opposed taxes in the Colonial 
° so he later opposed 
heavy governmental expenses and the burdening labor therewith.’** 


period to finance pensions and sinecures,” 


To equalize and moderate the public contributions, that while 
the requisite services are invited by due remuneration, nothing be- 
yond this may exist to attract the attention of our citizens from 
the pursuits of useful industry, nor unjustly to burthen those who 
continue in those pursuits . . . [is one of the] functions of the 
general government on which you have a right to call.?*? 


Madison seems in general to have shared Jefferson’s view that 
economy should be a watchword in government,’** that debts were 
184 that the functions of 
government ought to be narrowly circumscribed;*® but he did 
not wholly share Jefferson’s view that debts are not to be shifted 
to the next generation. 


evils to be removed as rapidly as possible, 


127 Works (Ford), (1813), IX, 389; (1786), IV, 188. 

128 Tdéologues (1820), p. 203; Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 269-277, 353- 
368. Estimating, on the basis of Buffon’s life tables, that the time period from 
generation to generation approximated nineteen years, Jefferson advocated that when 
Congress made a loan it also impose sufficient taxes to pay the interest and retire 
the principal within “less than nineteen years’ (sbid., pp. 270-272). See Mad- 
ison’s rejoinder below. 

128 Works (Ford), (1796), VII, 61. 189 Ibid. (1775), I, 480. 

181 Ibid. (1801), VIII, 5. He had seen in France what burdening labor with 
heavy taxes ultimately entails. 

*82 Works (Washington), (1801), IV, 418. 

183 Madison objected to the proposal, subsequently accepted, of Hamilton, that 
the holders of the notes of the government be paid face value, with interest; he 
advocated, instead, on grounds of justice, that the present holders be allowed the 
highest market value, and that the difference between this price and face value be 
given the original holders, who had suffered the notes to depreciate in their hands. 
See Madison’s speeches, Writings (1790), V, 438-458. 

18¢ Tbid., p. 446. OTE, NN Bis Bity AO. 
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The improvements made by the dead form a debt against the 
living, who take the benefit of them. ... Debts may be incurred 
with a direct view to the interests of the unborn as well as of the 
living. [E.g., “debts for repelling a Conquest,” or incurred “prin- 
cipally for the benefit of posterity,” as is the American debtia is 
In these instances the debts might not be dischargeable within the 
term of 19 years. 

There seems, then, to be some foundation in the nature of things; 
in the relation which one generation bears to another, for the descent 
of obligations from one to another. Equity may require it. Mutual 
good may be promoted by it. And all that seems indispensable in 
stating the account between the dead and the living, is to see that 
the debts against the latter do not exceed the advances made by the 
former. Few of the incumbrances entailed on nations by their 
predecessors would bear a liquidation even on this principle.’*¢ 


Adams also criticized Hamilton’s debt funding plan whereunder 
the holders of certificates were allowed principal and interest. This 
plan, Adams wrote in 1811, enriched the many at the public ex- 
pense,!*7 and thus violated the principles of sound policy to be 
observed in taxing: (1) that the poll tax should be the same for all 
men, since “liberty and life are equally dear” to everyone; (2) that 
property should be taxed in “proportion to the quantity of it,” since 


188 Thid. (1790), V, 439 n. See also (1792), VI, 90, where Madison argues 
that “each generation should be made to bear the burden of its own wars,” saying 
that the cause of peace will thereby be much promoted. Jefferson’s theory was 
based upon his interpretation of the social compact theory of the state to which 
he, Madison, and all their contemporaries subscribed, and which was not effectively 
attacked in the United States until the publication in 1751 of John C. Calhoun’s 
Disquisition on Government. Both organic law and such collective obligations as 
debt depended for validity upon popular consent. No generation could bind a 
succeeding generation. Each generation inherited the earth free of debt and other 
impositions from the past; only that to which it assented was binding upon a given 
generation. Therefore, it was necessary that a debt be liquidated within the life- 
time of the generation incurring it, and that constitutions be renewed every twenty 
to thirty-four years (Works, Ford, V, 115). Madison, seeing that the observance of 
Jefferson’s principle would undermine all rights, in particular the rights of property, 
which were enforced by law, fell back upon the doctrine of tacit consent to justify 
the right of one generation to bind the next. In other words, the acts of a past 
generation were binding upon a succeeding generation until revoked by the latter. 
See Madison, Works, V, 436-440; E. M. Burns, James Madison, pp. 69-70; G. P. 
Fisher, “Jefferson and the Social Compact Theory,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1893, pp. 173-175; also Chinard, on the sources of Jeffer- 
son’s doctrine of natural rights and popular sovereignty, in Commonplace Book, 
pp. 18-19, 39-44, 52-65. 187 Works, IX, 638. 
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such property is “equally dear” to its owner and to the public.’*8 
For many of the original holders of certificates had taken a loss on 
them, whereas those holding them at the time the funding plan 
became known, enjoyed a windfall. 

In his discussion of the possible modes of taxation, Jefferson said 
that the government could select any one of three bases for taxation 
—“consumption,” “capital,” and “income,” which is “the annual 
profit of capital”—and “so frame [the tax system] as to reach the 
faculties of every member of the society, and to draw from him his 


> 6¢ 


equal proportion of the public contributions”; but, once having 
adopted a basis, the government could not, with justice, adopt a 
few taxes resting upon another basis, for “double taxation” and a 
double burden upon some parts of the population would result.” 
“Public contributions,” moreover, “should be as uniform as prac- 
ticable from year to year .. . that they may be duly digested and 
incorporated with our annual economy.”'*° 


IV 


SocraL Poticy 


Jefferson, Madison, and Adams were at one in desiring the per- 
petuation of republican institutions, and the preservation of liberty 
in the broad meaning of the term. While they differed with re- 
spect to some policies, they were agreed that America must remain 
free of European entanglements’? and that slavery ought to be 


188 He first expressed these principles in 1777. See ibid., IX, 470. 

*8° Works (Washington), (1816), VI, 573. Manufacture-stimulating imposts 
upon imports, and excises upon things injurious to morals, needed to be justified 
on other than fiscal grounds (idid.). 

14° Ibid. (1813), VI, 198. In an earlier letter (1784) he said that “the simplest 
system of taxation yet adopted is that of levying on the land and labor,” and that 
such a levy could most easily and justly be effected by taxing the farm produce in 
the hands of the “merchant purchaser [who]. would deduct it from the original 
price of his produce. Yet the farmer would not be sensible that he paid it.” See 
Works (Ford), IV, 16; also reply to Dupont, Works (Lipscomb), (1811), XIII, 
37-40, where Jefferson rejects Dupont’s proposal that a land tax be substituted for 
import duties. Import duties, said Jefferson, would long suffice for the needs of 
the state, and were desirable in that they fell on the rich. See Correspondence, 
pp. xlix-liv, 153-164. 

+41 Jefferson, Works (Washington), VII, 315; Madison, Works (1788), V, 150- 
151; Adams, Works, Il, 505, X, 147. Adams even urged Jefferson not to permit 
the employment at the University of Virginia of European professors, saying that 
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abolished. Slavery nourished tyranny and brutality in the master 
class, said Jefferson, who was an advocate of emancipation; it 
dissolved their morals and inclination to do useful work; it under- 
mined the “liberties” of the nation, which could be founded per- 
manently only on the basis that they are “the gift of God” and “are 
not to be violated but with his wrath.”'*? Adams opposed slavery 
on humanitarian grounds, saying that it must be eliminated grad- 
ually “with much caution and circumspection,” and that employ- 
ment must be provided for the emancipated.*? Madison, who 
undertook the study of law to free himself of dependence upon 
slavery,!*4 and who considered slavery to be a political, moral, and 
social evil,!*® stressed even more than Adams the difficulties, polit- 
ical and economic, in the way of its control and extirpation.““* He 
proposed that funds be raised through the sale of public lands and 
used for the gradual purchase of slaves and their settlement in 
Africa."47 

Although none of the three seems to have foreseen how destruc- 
tive the rise of a slavocracy might be to an economy founded upon 
laissez faire, Adams and Jefferson foresaw at the time of the con- 
troversy over Missouri that the slavery issue might occasion a new 
Peloponnesian War and split the nation into warring units. If so, 
said Jefferson, the sacrifices of the “generation of 1776” would prove 


they “are all deeply tainted with prejudices, both ecclesiastical and temporal” 
(ibid., 1825, X, 415). 

142 Works (Washington), (1782), VIII, 403-404; also ibid. (1769), 1, 3; (1788), 
II, 357. 

148 Works (1801), IX, 92; (1819), X, 379-380. 

144 Works (1785), Il, 154. At his death (ibid., 1X, 550) he left two thousand 
dollars to the American Colonization Society to be used for emancipation. 

145 Ibid. (1820), IX, 40. 

148 Thid. (1788), V, 208-210; (1821), IX, 85 n. While he stated that the 
growth of the Negro population was checking emancipation, he did not see in the 
growth of the white and Negro population a factor which might, as O. Ellsworth 
predicted (ibid., 1787, 1V, 267), depress the price of free labor below that of slave 
labor, thereby destroying slavery. See my ‘“Malthusianism and the Debate on 
Slavery,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV, 170-189 (April, 1935); and “Population 
Theory in the Ante-Bellum South,” Journal of Southern History, Il, 360-389 (Aug., 
1936). 

147 Works (1819), VIII, 439-447. Madison exempted from such purchase slaves 
who were disabled or who did not want to be emancipated, and servants deemed 
by their masters to be worth more than the price fixed by the government. 
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8 Madison seems not to have viewed the 


future so ominously, presumably because he believed colonization a 
practical solution.'*® 

In substance the social programs of the three men are similar. 
Each feared despotism, whether of one man or of a majority. Each 


to have been in vain.' 


favored laissez faire and a system of widespread property ownership 
founded chiefly upon agriculture. Each recognized the existence of 
a class struggle, but none couched it in Marxian terms, or made 
it the dynamic element in history. Jefferson and Madison both 
feared the rise of an urban proletariat, yet the former treated the 
class struggle chiefly in terms of conflict between small and agra- 
rian property holders, on the one hand, and great nonagrarian 
capitalists on the other. Madison, like Adams, emphasized the strife 


between rich and poor. All sought, through the use of similar 
means, to circumscribe and stifle class strife.!°° 

Jefferson’s writings suggest that he believed at least four condi- 
tions to be essential to the preservation of republican institutions. 
First, concentration of wealth needed to be prevented, if free access 
to economic opportunity was to be preserved; for, reasoned Jeffer- 
son, when the ownership of property, especially of landed property, 
is concentrated in the hands of a few, as in France, the owners are 


not under economic pressure to work all their lands, or to work 


them well;’*’ and, in consequence, there is much unemployment 


448 See Jefferson, Works (Lipscomb), (1819-21), XV, 233, 243, 247-250, 309, 
326; also II, 225-227; Adams, Works, X, 386. 

149 Works, IX (1826), 266, (1829), 362. Madison opposed attempts to 
limit the spread of slavery because he believed that the more scattered the slave 
population the better their condition and the more likely their emancipation (sdid., 
IX, 25). 

159 The American socialist, Daniel De Leon, has even looked upon Madison as 
an anticipator of Marx’s conception of the class struggle (see De Leon’s pamphlet, 
James Madison and Karl Marx, New York, 1920). 

151 Jefferson undoubtedly was impressed by the evils associated with the con- 
centration of landownership in France, and by the criticisms made of this situation 
by many French writers. “The laws of property have been so far extended as to 
violate natural rights,” he wrote in 1785, when “there is in any country unculti- 
vated lands and unemployed poor.” See Works (Lipscomb), XIX, 18. In his 
Notes on Virginia (ibid., II, 183-184), he implied that mendicancy did not tend to 
develop so long as it was easy for men to earn subsistence. He had copied some 
of Montesquieu’s remarks on pauperism into his Commonplace Book (pp. 289-290). 
Jefferson’s belief in the efficacy of measures designed to prevent inequality ante- 
dated the signing of the Declaration of Independence. In fact, three of the four 
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and misery and less production than possible, great stretches of land 
being impounded into game preserves for the benefit of the minor- 
ity, and great numbers of the “flower of the country” being diverted 
from generally useful activity into the satisfaction of the vast per- 
sonal wants of the strategically situated minority. Jefferson con- 
cluded, therefore, that although “an equal division of property is 
impracticable, . . . legislators cannot invent too many devices for 
subdividing property, only taking care to let their subdivisions go 
hand in hand with the natural affections of the human mind”; for 
only by this means could pronounced inequality and its inevitable 
concomitant, mass misery, be averted.*? A law insuring the equal 
division of property among heirs, Jefferson wrote in 1816, would 
prevent great inequality: “If the overgrown wealth of an individual 
be deemed dangerous to the State, the best corrective is the law of 
equal inheritance to all in equal degree; and the better, as this en- 
forces a law of nature, while extra taxation violates it.” 
Jefferson, it should be observed at this point, never looked upon 
the right of property as an unrestricted natural right. There are 
two kinds of rights, those that can be exercised fully by the indi- 
vidual without exterior assistance, and those that cannot be fully 
exercised by the individual without exterior assistance. In the first 
category are placed “rights of thinking, speaking, forming and giv- 


measures proposed by him as essential to the establishment of a new order—namely, 
the abolition of entails and primogeniture, and the disestablishment of a state- 
supported church—‘“can be traced back directly to a Saxon origin,” says Chinard; 
the fourth, a bill to provide support for a general education, was a corollary to the 
first three. Jefferson’s study of English history led him to see the importance of 
the measures proposed by him. See Chinard’s comments, Commonplace Book, pp. 
55-62, 259-260. 

152 Works (Ford), (1785), VII, 35. In 1821 he wrote (zbid., I, 69) that 
“equal partition of all inheritances is the best of all agrarian laws.” 

158 Works (Washington), VI, 575. In the Virginia Assembly, Jefferson, anxious 
to establish a class of small landowners and to extirpate forever the already decadent 
landed aristocracy, fought successfully for the abolition of primogeniture and entail 
and the disestablishment of the church, itself a pillar of aristocracy. His program 
for a broad system of state-supported education was not realized in substance, 
however, because of the opposition of the non-bourgeois planter class. To the 
proposal, made during the debate on primogeniture, that the eldest son be allowed 
a double portion of property, as under Hebrew law, Jefferson replied that “if the 
eldest son could eat twice as much, or do double work, it might be a natural 
evidence of his right to a double portion”; but such was not the case. See Works 
(Washington), I, 36, 43, 49- 
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ing opinions”; in the second, “those of personal protection of acquir- 
ing and possessing property.” The latter are “civil rights or rights 
of compact” and, since the degree to which they can be exercised 
depends upon the acts of other members of a society, these rights 
are limited by the conditions of the compact; the security of these 
rights is contingent upon their abridgment and guarantee by so- 
ciety.'°* If these statements correctly describe Jefferson’s philosophy, 
it is evident that his social philosophy, although sanctioning property 
and other civil rights, allowed for their considerable curtailment 
when necessary to the preservation of such rights. 

It was necessary, second, Jefferson indicated, that institutional 
arrangements conducive to monopoly, or inimical to freedom of 
opportunity, be effectively prohibited. He pointed to the “mon- 
strous abuses of power” which had developed in France under the 
“shackles . . . on industry by guilds and corporations,”® and by 
which the people “were ground to powder.’°® Commerce must 
be protected “against monopolies,” he wrote in 1788,!°" a year after 
he had condemned the omission from the Federal Constitution of 
any clause “providing clearly, and without the aid of sophisms, for 


9158 


. . . restriction of monopolies. Temporary monopolies, estab- 


lished under the patent law, he seems to have believed, “produce 
more embarrassment than advantage to society.”"°® He favored the 
maintenance, by the government, of a general policy of laissez faire 
with respect to industry. 


Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four 
pillars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free 
to individual enterprise. Protection from casual embarrassments, 
however, may sometimes be seasonably interposed.’® 

It is not the policy of the government [in America] to give any 


154 This paragraph is based upon Chinard’s explanation of Jefferson’s treatment 
of “property” as a “right” and upon a document which, though apparently in the 
hand of Thomas Paine, seems to express Jefferson’s views. See Chinard, Thomas 
Jefferson, pp. 80-95, 233; Correspondence, pp. |xxii-lxxiv. 

155 He refers here not to the type of corporation then extant in America, but to 
a type of monopolistic control in effect under the ancien régime. 

18° Works (Ford), (1821), I, 118. 

157 Works (Washington), II, 355. 18 bid, Il, 320: 

189 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 334. See also zbid., pp. 326-328, 380-381; 
(1790), VIII, 51; (1807), XI, 201-202; (1814), XIV, 65-67, 174. 

1°0 Works (Washington), (1801), VIII, 13. 
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aid to works of any kind. They let things take their natural course 
without help or impediment, which is generally the best policy.’®* 

The last measure [subscription to one fourth of the shares issued 
by the New Orleans Canal Company | is too much out of our policy 
of not embarking the public in enterprises better managed by indi- 
viduals, and . . . might occupy as much of our time as those 
political duties for which the public functionaries are particularly 
instituted.’ 


Although for reasons noted, Jefferson, was not averse to the en- 
couragement of some industries,1®? chiefly in the form of tariffs, 
he presumably favored competition among American producers, 
and condemned the pursuit of a state policy favorable to any one 
specific class."** 

It was necessary, third, that the numerical predominance of 
small landowners be continued, and that the growth of an urban 
proletariat, so uncongenial to democratic institutions and morals, be 
prevented. 


Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, ... 
the focus in which he keeps alive that sacred fire, which otherwise 
might disappear from the face of the earth. Corruption of morals 
in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age nor 
nation has furnished an example. ... The mobs of great cities 
add just so much to the support of pure government, as sores do 
to the strength of the human body. It is the manners and spirit of a 
people which preserves a republic in vigor. A degeneracy in these is 
a canker which soon eats to the heart of its laws and constitution.'® 

Cultivators . . . are the most valuable citizens. They are the 
most vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous, and they 
are tied to their country, and wedded to its liberty and interests, 
by the most lasting bounds.**° 

Freedom, . . . in the hands of the canaille of the cities of Europe, 
would be instantly perverted to the demolition and destruction of 
everything public and private.*®* 

161 7hid, (1788), Il, 413. 162 Thid. (1808), V, 319. 

163 Bg. see ibid. (1801 and 1808), VIII, 13 and 127; (1809), V, 415-417, 440; 
583; (1815 and 1816), VI, 430 and 521-523. 

164 Cee his comments on the navigation interests, ibid. (1809), V, 417- 

165 Works (Washington), (1782), VIII, 405. 

166 Thid. (1785), I, 403. 

167 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 401-402. In 1812 Dupont wrote Jefferson: 
“That class of people who work in factories where work is divided as much as 
possible, do not contribute any happiness, nor any power, , , » They are unable 
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It was necessary, finally, that cultural homogeneity be preserved. 
Jefferson preferred, therefore, that the peopling of the country be 
effected through natural increase, rather than with the aid of immi- 
gration, even though the latter might accelerate the rate of growth 
appreciably. He would limit immigration to “useful artificers” who 
“will teach us something we do not know,” and “after a while go 
to the plough and hoe.” He would exclude those imbued with the 
principles of “absolute monarchies”; for such immigrants “will in- 
fuse into [our legislation] . . . their spirit, warp and bias its direc- 
tions, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, distracted mass.” 
It were better then that natural increase be relied upon, since it 
insured a government “more homogeneous, more peaceable, more 
durable.”1*8 

Jefferson’s position on the class struggle is not easy to summa- 
rize. Believing government itself to be a necessary evil, he saw in 
despotism, whether of majority or class or person, the greatest source 
of evil, and emphasized the need of protecting the rights of minor- 
ities.1°® Although he did not emphasize class struggle or the threat 
of class struggle as the probable solvent of democracy, he believed 
it to be menaced, as matters then stood, by the growth of a financial, 
commercial, and industrial capitalistic class and the concomitant 
expansion of an urban proletariat; for he believed the interests of 
the rising nonagricultural capitalistic class to be contrary to those 
of the agrarian population which he then looked upon as the real 
depository of democratic principles.“ He even expressed complete 


to oppose any resistance to conquerors. It is because of them and often through 
them that tyrants dictate laws.” See Correspondence, p. 199. 

168 Notes on .. . Virginia, pp. 129-130. Jefferson’s general position seems to 
have been that whereas the American people were completely fit for self-government 
of the type contemplated in America, foreign peoples were as yet ready to receive 
only a portion of the liberty enjoyed by Americans. See Jefferson’s statements and 
Chinard’s comments in Correspondence, pp. Ixviii-lxxi, 256-260. In 1803, Jefferson 
said that America, by affording a haven tc immigrants, offered a “more humane 
resource” for “redundance of population’”’ than the infanticide of the ancients 
(Works, Lipscomb, X, 430). 

19° Works (Ford), Ill, 223-224; J. D. Richardson (ed.), Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1896), I, 322. 

179 Tn a letter to Dupont relative to France, Jefferson in 1815 defined “freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury, habeas corpus, and a representative 
legislation” as the “essentials constituting free government.” See Works (Lipscomb), 
XIV, 255. 
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approval of John Taylor’s thesis that the rising capitalistic ruling 
class not only was opposed to agrarian interests, but was exploiting 
the masses through inflation, the protective tariff, the establishment 
of banks, and other fiscal practices; and he opposed the granting, 
by the government, of many concessions to the capitalists.*” 
Jefferson approved two methods designed to prevent the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of any group or majority, the system 
of checks and balances, and the proportioning of an individual’s 
right to participate in government to his capacity for such par- 
ticipation. Under the head of the first method he favored judicial 
review, indirect election, and the division of the “powers of gov- 
ernment .. . among bodies of magistracy” so that each would be 
held in balance and restraint by the other.” He proposed no single 
specific means of limiting the right of an individual to participate 
in democratic government to the extent of his capacity for such 
participation. Even though he several times stipulated property 
ownership as one of the important qualifications for suffrage in 
Virginia, he apparently did not believe this qualification to be 
a criterion of fitness under all circumstances, and he definitely re- 
jected the view that the restriction of suffrage to the wealthy would 
preserve democracy. Presumably, when he named the ownership 
of landed property as a qualification, he was making use of a then 
practical measure; he may too have been acting upon the principle, 
derivable from Harrington and others, that he who owns property 
is less susceptible to political corruption. His general thesis seems 
to have been that nations should adopt such forms of democratic 
government as are suited to their habits, customs, and attainments; 
that members of a given nation should have the right to participate 
in its government according to their capacities; and that education 
and experience fitted whole peoples for more advanced forms of 
democratic government, and enlarged in given nations the number 


fit to participate fully in government.’ 


171, A, Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (New York, 1915), 
pp. 351, 462-463, 467; Jefferson, Works (Washington), VII, 191. 

172 Works (Ford), Ill, 224, X, 160-161; Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, pp. 383, 
386-387; Beard, Economic Origins, pp. 462-463. 

178 See Chinard’s excellent discussion, Thomas Jefferson, pp. 128-130; Cor- 
respondence, pp. |x-lxxvi; Jefferson, Works (Lipscomb), II, 164, 207-208; (Ford), 
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Madison stressed the need of preserving widespread property 
ownership, guaranteeing the security of property, and composing 
the forces making for concentration of power, on the one hand, 
and anarchy, on the other. 

He pointed to the advantages of widespread landownership and 
to the evils associated with urban congestion. The “best” distribu- 
tion of workers among occupations, and “a model to which the 
free choice of occupations by the people, might gradually approxi- 
mate the order of society” was that one “which would most favor 
health, virtue, intelligence and competency in the greatest number 
of citizens,” thus preserving “liberty” and guaranteeing “safety.” 
Pursuits not congenial to these qualities “ought to be seen with 
regret as long as occupations more friendly to human happiness, 
lie vacant.” By the same token, presumably, the development of 
“overgrown cities,” where “want” and “waste” had their abode, and 
from “the distresses and vice” of which the “mansions of wretched- 
ness are tenanted,” was to be checked; and husbandry, “pre- 
eminently suited to the comfort and happiness of the individual,” 
was to be protected. 


The class of citizens who provide at once their own food and 
raiment, may be viewed as the most truly independent and happy. 
They are more: they are the best basis of public liberty, and the 
strongest bulwark of public safety. It follows, that the greater the 
proportion of this class to the whole society, the more free, the more 
independent, and the more happy must be the society itself.’ 


He emphasized, secondly, the need of protecting “property 
[which] in its larger and juster meaning, . . . embraces everything 
to which a man may attach a value and have a right; and which 


Il, 77 ff.; (Washington), VIII, 444. See also Part V, below. One can select quota- 
tions to show that Jefferson seemed to approve both Adams’s defense of class rule 
(Works, Washington, II, 128) and popular sovereignty (Works, Ford, VII, 454; 
Beard, Economic Origins, pp. 416-421). He feared in 1782 that unless all essential 
rights were firmly fixed on a legal basis they might be lost after the war if the 
people gave themselves solely to money making. See Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, 
. 130. 

r *74 Works, VI, 96-99, also p. 100. Least desirable among occupations were those 
producing “the most servile dependence” of one class upon another (zbid., p. 100). 
“Professions of more elevated pretensions,” such as the merchant and the divine, 
“readily adjust their numbers” to the “demands . . . of civilized society” (zbid., 


p- 99). 
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leaves to everyone else the like advantage.” Wherefore there could 
be neither an “excess of power,” nor an “excess of liberty”; nor 
taxes that were “excessive,” “arbitrary restrictions, exemptions, and 
monopolies [which] deny to part of its citizens that free use of theit 
faculties, and free choice of their occupations, which not only con- 
stitute their property in the general sense of the word, but are the 
means of acquiring property strictly so called”; otherwise property 
rights would be infringed." Even though, as has been shown, he 
came to give qualified support to arguments in favor of a “balanced” 
national economy, and to approve measures designed to introduce 
and preserve such balance, he apparently looked upon these newly 
stipulated conditions as only minor limitations to his broad con- 
ception of the property right and its role in social life. 

He pointed, thirdly, to the dangers involved in the creation or 
the sanctioning of monopolies and great corporations. He opposed 
the establishment of the first United States Bank in part because 
“it involves a monopoly, which affects the equal rights of every 
citizen."2”® Chartered and “incorporated societies” were “powerful 
machines, . . . competent to effect objects on principles in a great 
measure independent of the people,” and were not, therefore, to be 
created by the federal government unless they were necessary and 
“expressly authorized.”*” 

Finally, more emphatically than Jefferson, Madison contended 
that the perpetuation of the Republic turned on the ability of its 
leaders to compose the centripetal and the centrifugal economic and 
political tendencies as they arose; that is, to prevent, on the one 
hand, the abuse of power, whether political or economic, and, on 
the other, disintegration into anarchy and its aftermath. The solu- 
tion lay in the proper distribution of power among groups and 
political departments.'** He sought a corrective for factionalism— 


175 Ibid, (1792), VI, 101-103. Madison at times defined “property” to com- 
prehend real wealth, not intangibles; but when using the term in a broad sense 
he understood it to mean the right to acquire and own possessions, the right to 
make free use of one’s talents, full right to one’s knowledge and opinions, and 
the right to enjoy liberty and personal safety. (See Burns, James Madison, pp. 15- 
17, 33-34, 64, 71-72.) For him, in contradistinction to Jefferson, the property right 
seems to have been a full-fledged natural right. 

176 Works, VI (1791), 103, 33, 77- 

197 Tbid., p. 37. 118 Ibid., p. 913 The Federalist, No. X. 
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which had its origin in part in “diversity in the faculties of men,” 
in differences in the kinds and degrees of property, claims, and 
occupations, in “fanciful distinctions” nourished by the “propensity 
of mankind to fall into mutual animosities,” and principally in the 
“unequal distribution of property”’“°—in the structure of the govy- 
ernment, and in the prevention of artificial distinctions (e.g., nobles 
versus plebeians).'®° He sought a check to concentration of power 
in a kind of pluralism, in making one part a check to another when 
interests could not be accommodated, in 


supplying, by opposite and rival interests, the defect of better mo- 
tives. ... In a free government the security for civil rights must 
be the same as that for religious rights. It consists in the one case 
in the multiplicity of interests, and in the other in the multiplicity 
of sects.78* 


For when a society consists of “many separate descriptions of cit- 
izens,” when it embraces a “great variety of interests, parties, and 
sects,” a “coalition of a majority of the whole society could seldom 
take place on any other principles than those of justice and the gen- 


*° The Federalist, No. X; Works, Il, 286. For a detailed description of Mad- 
ison’s theory of the balance of powers, of the function of checks and balances, of 
the respective roles of legislative branches, executive and independent judiciary, see 
C. A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States 
(New York, 1914), chap. vi. James Harrington (Commonwealth of Oceana, 1656), 
who had emphasized the economic basis of politics, anticipated some of the argu- 
ments presented by Madison in No. X of The Federalist; he had proposed remedies 
for factionalism and had advocated the principle of the separation of powers as a 
method of preventing despotism. See Burns, James Madison, pp. 174-175; also 
T. W. Dwight, “Harrington and His Influence upon American Political Institutions 
and Political Thought,” Political Sctence Quarterly, II, 1-24 (March, 1887). Adams 
(see below) was indebted to Harrington as apparently was Jefferson, who owned a 
copy of Harrington’s work. For an attack on monopolies and perpetuities, economic 
and religious, see Madison’s essay, “Monopolies, Perpetuities, Corporations, Ecclesi- 
astical Endowments,” first published in Harper's Magazine, CXXVIII, 489-495 
(March, 1914). 

189 The Federalist, No. X; Works, V1, 86, 107-108. 

*81 The Federalist, No. LI. Madison employed the same wording, with respect 
to religious liberty, in a speech in the Virginia Convention (1788): “Freedom of 
religion . . . arises from that multiplicity of sects, . . . which is the best and only 
security for religious liberty in any society. For where there is such a variety of 
sects, there cannot be a majority of any one sect te oppress and persecute the rest” 
(Works, V, 176). Writing in a somewhat different vein, J. N. Figgis said: “Polit- 
ical liberty, as a fact in the modern world, is the result of the struggle of religious 
organisms to live.” See his Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius 
(2d ed.; Cambridge, 1923), p. 5. 
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eral good.”18? Moreover, realizing that economic and political fac- 
tors could re-enforce one another, he advocated making all parties 
politically equal; abstaining from measures that favored a special 
interest, particularly if “at the expense of another”; using laws, in 
consistence with the rights of property, to “reduce extreme wealth 
towards a state of mediocrity, and raise extreme indigence towards 
a state of comfort”; and “withholding unnecessary opportunities 
from a few, to increase the inequality of property, by an immoderate, 
and especially unmerited, accumulation of riches.”*** 

Madison’s conception of property and its importance led him 
to consider the advisability, when at all feasible and consistent with 
republican principles,’** of restricting to property owners the right 
to hold certain offices, and the right to vote in elections for certain 
offices; for he saw in such restrictions a safeguard against threats to 
property and liberty and other such evils as tended to proceed from 
continuous population growth coupled with the fact that many 
people were not politically wise and virtuous and were motivated 
by covetousness, jealousy, hatred, envy, and the desire for aggran- 
dizement.®° “Viewing the subject in its merits alone, the free- 
holders of the Country would be the safest depositories of Republican 
liberty.”18° For, were the population to grow in number, and were 
the propertyless, in consequence of such growth, to increase in yet 
greater proportion and eventually become a majority, political power 
would pass out of the hands of property owners, in the absence of a 
property qualification for the right to hold and to vote for at least 

182 The Federalist, No. LI. 183 Works, VI, 86. 

18417 looked upon the right to vote as “one of the fundamental articles of 
republican government” and believed it virtually impossible to perpetuate a dem- 
ocratic society unless suffrage were sufficiently extended to allow the government to 
derive its power from popular support. See Burns, James Madison, pp. 71-72; The 
Federalist, No. XXXIX. 

185 Works, V, 81-82, IX, 181-182; Burns, James Madison, pp. 30-31, 73-74. His 
conception of human motives may have been influenced by Mandeville. 

18° Works (1787), IV, 120. In consistence with his division-of-power doctrine 
he did not favor a landed oligarchy; he rejected the argument of those who advo- 
cated restricting suffrage to owners of landed property, inasmuch as the interests 
of the three main propertied groups (landed, commercial, manufacturing) were at 
the same time in conflict and in need of representation. “It was politic as well as just 


that the the interests of every class should be duly represented and understood in 
the public Councils.” See sbid. (1787), IV, 75-77. 
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some offices. Political power, in these circumstances, would gravi- 
tate into the hands, either of a combination of the propertyless, or 
of an opulent and ambitious minority skilled in the arts of politi- 
cally exploiting the propertyless masses. In either case the “rights 
of property and the public liberty” would no longer be secure. At 
the same time he recognized that in these circumstances the depend- 
ence of the propertyless many upon the wealthy few would be 
intensified, and would conduce to the establishment of a wealthy 
oligarchy even though the nominal form of government remained 
democratic.'8* Madison thus recognized the separate existence of 
the rights and interests of individuals as owners of property, and 
the rights and interests of individuals as persons; that these two sets 
of rights might be in conflict even as might the rights and interests 
of distinct groups of property owners; and that stability of gov- 
ernment and the balanced protection of all natural and civil rights 
depended upon the composing of these several conflicts. 

Of the means which Madison proposed to prevent the develop- 
ment of such a situation as has been described, he seems to have 
favored, besides the establishment of an upper house in the legis- 
lature,'*? a combination of as widespread as possible property own- 
ership with the stipulation that eligibility for certain offices and the 
right to vote in certain elections be confined to property owners. 
He added, however, that if only the two following courses were 
open, it was preferable that property owners be deprived of such 
voice in lawmaking as they had in virtue of their ownership of 
property, rather than that those who owned no property be de- 
prived of all voice by the establishment of a property qualification. 
But were universal suffrage to prevail, security of property could 
be attained, assuming it to be attainable at all in these circum- 
stances, through the establishment of electoral districts large enough 
to give a differential vote-getting advantage to persons of “general 

187 Tbid., 1V, 120, and note, pp. 121-127. Madison’s argument here is similar 
to that of Helvetius in De l’homme (1772). 

*88'The capacity of coalitions to oppress the minority could be held in check 
by “the establishment of a body in the Government sufficiently respectable for its 
wisdom and virtue, to aid on such emergencies, the preponderance of justice by 


throwing its weight into that scale.” He refers here to the national Senate. See 
ibid. (1787), Ill, 287. 
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respectability,” through the greater wisdom of property owners, 
and through the diffusion of education and the consequent enlight- 
enment of the “popular sense of justice.”*° 

Adams saw in the intensification of the class struggle the great- 
est threat to democratic institutions, and in the neutralization of 
this struggle the sole means of preserving the republican form of 
government, and the liberties and rights therewith associated. The 
means of neutralization were threefold: (1) prevention of too great 
a concentration of wealth; (2) establishment of a sufficiently bal- 
anced governmental structure; (3) restrictions upon the right to 
hold office and exercise the franchise. 

Property naturally tended to accumulate in the hands of a minor- 
ity of the population. Men differed in ability and capacity and 
attitude. The “laboring part of the people can never be learned.” 
Many took “no rational and prudent precautions to preserve what 
they have, much less acquire more.” Family arrangements cu- 
mulatively re-enforced these individual differences. “As long as 
marriage exists, knowledge, property, and influence will accumulate 
in families.” Leisure and wealth, therefore, seemed almost fore- 
° Accordingly, since he accepted as 
“infallible” both Harrington’s thesis that “power always follows 


ordained only for the few.'® 


property,” and the corollary that “the balance of power in a society, 
accompanies the balance of property in land,’!°* Adams stressed 
the importance of facilitating the diffusion of property ownership, 
and of suppressing speculative sources of great wealth. 


The only possible way, then, of preserving the balance of power 
on the side of equal liberty and public virtue, is to make the ac- 
quisition of land easy to every member of society, to make a divi- 
sion of the land into small quantities, so that the multitude may be 
possessed of landed estates. If the multitude is possessed of the 
balance of real estate, the multitude will have the balance of power, 
and in that case, the multitude will take care of the liberty, virtue, 
and interest of the multitude, in all acts of government.’*” 


189 15;d., IV, 120, and note, pp. 121-127. 

199 Works (1789, 1790, 1814), VI, 9, 279-280, 452; (1814, 1813, 1819), X, 
103, 65, 386. 

191. F, Adams states (ibid., 1, 639) that “property” always signified “land” 
to Adams. 292 Works (1776), IX, 376-377. 
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Wealth should continue to be accumulatable through frugality, in- 
dustry, and the rendering of social service, but not through the 
perpetuation of conditions especially favorable to speculation (e.g., 
a “fluctuating” currency, usury, unequal access to land, etc.).1%* 

In consequence of the tendency of men’s “passions and interests 
generally [to] prevail over their Reason and their consciences,”*** 
and of their proclivity to multiply their numbers,’®* however, there 
existed a danger either that the propertied few would exploit the 
propertyless many, or that the many would despoil the few. Growth 
in numbers would condemn the many to propertylessness and pov- 
erty. In these circumstances, the propertied few, animated by 
aristocratic pretensions and “emulation,” might, if unhampered, 
ignore the rights of the propertyless masses; or the propertyless 
masses, if unchecked, might revolt and plunder the rich and in- 
dustrious, only to create in due time another aristocracy.°* The 
respective interests of the rich and industrious, and of the poor and 
idle would always find expression in parties, each with representa- 
tion in the legislature, and each inclined to act contrary to the 
interests of the other. Wherefore, to secure rights of property and 
person, to preserve general liberty, and to prevent the greatest of 
political evils, despotic government by either a minority or a major- 
ity, it was necessary to set up such a governmental structure as 
would equilibrate the two primary but opposed groups. 


The great art of lawgiving consists in balancing the poor against 
the rich in the legislature, and in constituting the legislative a per- 
fect balance against the executive power, at the same time that no 
individual or party can become its rival. The essence of free gov- 
ernment consists in the effectual control of rivalries.1°* 


An “independent senate” was necessary to protect the well-to-do 
against despoliation by those with little or no wealth; an independ- 
ent and sufficiently powerful “executive” was required to mediate 
between these two parties, hold the balance even between them, 


193 Thjd, (1808), VI, 530. Jefferson and Madison shared this opinion. 

194 Tdéologues (1817), p. 261. 295 Works (1814), VI, 516. 

196 Thid. (1787, 1790, 1814), VI, 9, 279-280, 418, 504, 508-512, 516, 519, 530; 
(1797); VIII, 560; (1813), X, 65. 

1°7 Ibid. (1790, 1787, 1808), VI, 279-280, 9, 89, 90, 399, 519, 530; (1787), 
VIII, 454; (1815), X, 174. 
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maintain peace, and decide when they could not agree.?° Adams 
reasoned, too, that any tendency to the establishment of despotic 
control by a minority, or by a majority, would be held in check, 
were the right to hold certain offices, and the right to vote for some 


or all offices, restricted to the owners of property.’”° 


Vv 
ANTICIPATIONS 


Robert Wallace, in 1761, Malthus, in 1798, and many early nine- 
teenth-century European economists feared that population would 
continue to grow in all places at a rate sufficient to destroy the 
fruits of progress and reduce the income of the common man to 
bare subsistence. Proponents of the opposing view, stemming from 
writers such as Condorcet, saw in technological progress, the cu- 
mulative character of culture, the diffusion of education, and the 
increasing awareness of the nature of social processes, the means 
whereby the fruits of progress might be augmented and preserved, 
and the lot of man progressively bettered. Jefferson, Madison, and 
Adams not only recognized this problem before Malthus wrote, 
but saw its political implications as well. Jefferson and Adams, 
moreover, noted that the fate of democracy might be governed by 
the course of biological selection. Of the three, Jefferson was in 
spirit and outlook most close to the French philosophes and to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Jefferson foresaw clearly that continued population growth 
might undermine the institutions of the Republic but stressed the 
point much less than Madison did. American government would 
remain “virtuous” as long as America remained chiefly “agricul- 
tural” and free of a crowded urban proletariat, that is, as long as 
“there remains vacant lands in any part of America.”®°° The mass 
of Americans would remain “interested in the support of law and 

198 Thid., IV, 186-187, 195-197, 428; VI, 440, 467-468, 530-534; IX, 566. 

199 Ibid. (1776), IX, 375-3773 (1817), X, 267-268. Elsewhere he said (1814, 
VI, 495, 516) that education constituted no check to aristocratic tendencies, given 
a government without checks and balances; and (1811, IX, 639) that restriction of 
the right to vote to the literate in a country as illiterate as France would be prej- 


udicial to the interest of the masses. 
200 Works (Washington), (1787), II, 332. 
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order,” and suited to exercise a considerable control over public 
affairs, so long as they possessed property or enjoyed satisfactory 
situations, i.e., “comfortable subsistence” and “cessation from labor 
in old age,” conditions not known to men “crowded within limits 
either small or overcharged, and steeped in the vices which that 
situation generates.”?°" 

Although Jefferson implied that vacant land would continue 
°02 it appears that he rested his faith in 
the future principally upon the diffusion of education, the strength- 
ening of local government, the selection of competent leaders, and 
continued progress in the arts and sciences, i.e., upon the same 


available for some centuries, 


foundations whereon were built the hopes of the philosophers of 


enlightenment.? Given sufficient and appropriate education, Jef- 


ferson seems to have believed in the last years of his life, man’s 
natural rationality and sense of justice would triumph, and make 
majority rule feasible and workable; for the common man was not 
brutish, and controllable only in a society founded upon class rule, 
as Europeans believed,”°* but susceptible of enlightenment and 
improvement. 


Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and oppressions of 
body and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day. 
Although I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe that the human 
condition will ever advance to such a state of perfection as that 
there shall no longer be pain or vice in the world, but I believe it 
susceptible of much improvement, and most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and that the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people is the instrument by which it is to be effected.” 


For this reason, therefore, he commented favorably upon a pro- 
vision in the Spanish Constitution limiting the rights of citizenship 
to those who could read and write.? 


°° Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, gor. 

*°2 Works (Washington), (1787), II, 190, 332; also Works (Ford), (1786), IV, 
179-180. 

203 Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 399-403, also pp. 133, 254-255; also ibid. 
(1787), VI, 392. 

204 Beard, Economic Origins, pp. 417-424. 

2°5 Works (Lipscomb), (1816), XIV, 491. 

208 Tbid., p. 491. Chinard believes, however (Correspondence, pp. I\xviii ff.), 
that Jefferson did not consider this restriction necessary in America under the then 
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Education, likewise, would counterbalance the effects of any 
tendencies to dysgenic biological selection. In reply to a letter of 
Adams, relative to Theognis’s proposal for the eugenic breeding of 
men, Jefferson admitted that “the commerce of love [has] been 
indulged on this unhallowed impulse, [and has been] . . . made 
subservient also to wealth and ambition by marriage, without re- 
gard to the beauty, the healthiness, the understanding, or virtue of 
the subject from which we are to breed.”*°* The creation of a 
“natural aristocracy” founded on “virtue and talents’—an aristoc- 
racy valuable for the “instruction, the trusts, and government of 
society”—was being left to chance. Moreover, even though “that 
form of government is the best, which provides most effectually 
for a pure selection of these natural aristoi into the offices of gov- 
ernment,” it was impossible, in a democracy, to set up a program 
designed to favor the breeding of an aristocracy founded upon virtue 
and talents. It was necessary, instead, to recruit a competent gov- 
erning personnel from among “the accidental aristoi produced by 
the fortuitous concourse of breeders,” through recourse to a com- 
bination of mass education, selected advanced education, and re- 
sponsible local government.*°* Given education and selection along 
the lines stipulated, Jefferson appears to have believed on the bal- 
ance, republican institutions, human rights, and human welfare 
would remain secure.”°” 

Madison, despite his belief in the right of mankind to govern 
themselves, and his faith in their capacity to do this provided that 
the necessary safeguards of personal and property rights had been 


210 


imbedded in the governmental structure,-*” several times expressed 


pessimism concerning the future of American institutions—a pes- 


circumstances. On Jefferson's views on education see C. F. Arrowood, Thomas 
Jefferson and Education in a Republic (New York, 1930). 

207 Works (Lipscomb), 1813), XIII, 395. 

208 Thid., pp. 395-401. 

209 At times he sounded a pessimistic note. For example, in 1803, he com- 
mented on “the too strong current from the country to the town; and instances 
beginning to appear of that species of misery, which you are so humanely endeavor- 
ing to relieve with you. Although we have in the old countries of Europe the 
lesson of their experience to warn us, yet I am not satisfied we shall have the 
firmness and wisdom to profit by it” (sdid., X, 431). 

*10 Works (1793), VI, 106-123, also pp. 85, 93-95, and Part IV, above. 
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simism that seems to have been founded chiefly upon fear that 
population growth would continue despite its eventual evil effects. 

Already in 1786, in his comments on the future of Europe, he 
suggested that the more equal division of land, however desirable 
on many scores, might intensify the problem of unemployment: 
“Let the lands be shared . . . ever so wisely, and let them be sup- 
plied with laborers ever so plentifully; as there must be a great 
surplus of subsistence, there will also remain a great surplus of 
inhabitants,” more than can be employed in providing necessities 
and comforts, and who now are “manufacturers of superfluities, 
idle proprietors of productive lands, domestics, soldiers, merchants, 
” Since “a more equal partition of property must 
result [in] a greater simplicity of manners,” Madison reasoned, 
there would result a great fall in the demand for the services of 
these classes.”** Whether he meant this reasoning to apply to a 
future America is not evident. He never so applied it; yet he never 
sought a way out in terms of “Say’s Law,” nor, in his discussion of 
the threat of population pressure, did he exclude America from the 


mariners. ... 


application of the above chain of reasoning. 

Continued population growth, he wrote upon several occasions, 
would intensify the misery of the multitude, increase the proportion 
of the landless and propertyless to a great majority, expand com- 
merce and manufacturing and therewith the propertyless proletariat 
completely dependent upon capitalistic employers in these fields of 
enterprise, and thus prepare either the revolt of the masses, or their 
political exploitation by an ambitious and unscrupulous minority. 
Already the American population, being composed of persons of 
different pursuits and different degrees of wealth, was divided in 
interests, although in a much less marked degree than the Euro- 
pean populations. 

311 Works (1786), Il, 247-248. In 1830 (zbid., IX, 360 n.) he said that the 
equalizing of property through inheritance laws would have several effects: (1) the 
rate of capital formation would be checked, and there would be less capital for 
big cost-reducing manufacturing establishments; (2) the supply of workers pro- 
ducing necessities would be increased by the addition of the hitherto idle wealthy 


who now would have to work, and of the workers who formerly had produced 
luxury goods for the wealthy beneficiaries of unequal inheritance. 
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We cannot however be regarded even at this time, as one 
homogeneous mass, in which everything that affects a part will 
affect in the same manner the whole. In framing a system which 
we wish to last for ages, we sh[oul]d not lose sight of the changes 
which ages will produce. An increase of population will of neces- 
sity increase the proportion of those who will labour under all the 
hardships of life, and secretly sigh for a more equal distribution of 
its blessings. These may in time outnumber those who are placed 
above the feelings of indigence. According to the equal laws of 
suffrage, the power will slide into the hands of the former. No 
agrarian attempts have yet been made in this country, but symptoms 
of a levelling spirit, as we have understood, have sufficiently ap- 
peared in certain quarters, to give notice of the future danger. 
How is this danger to be guarded ag[ain]st on the republican prin- 
ciples? How is the danger in all cases of interested coalitions to 
oppress the minority to be guarded ag[ain]st?*”” 

And whenever the majority shall be without landed or other 
equivalent property and without the means or hope of acquiring it, 
what is to secure the rights of property ag[ain]st the danger from 
an equality & universality of suffrage, vesting compleat power over 
property in hands without a share in it: not to speak of a danger 
in the meantime from a dependence of an increasing number on 
the wealth of the few?? 


: 


Many years later (1827), after he had become familiar with 
Malthus’s interpretation of the population problem, Madison sup- 
ported the opinion of the pessimistic English classical economists. 
Whenever the economic condition of the masses was improved, 
their numbers tended to be augmented by natural increase, with 
the result that competition for employment was intensified and 
wages were depressed back to the subsistence level.” 

Again, three years later, during the convention (1829-30) for 
amending the Constitution of Virginia, Madison observed that “it 
must not be supposed that a crowded state of population .. . is too 
remote to claim attention.” The American population was doubling 
every twenty-five years, and would number one hundred and ninety- 

212 Ibid. (1787), Ill, 286-287. *13 Tbid., 1V, 123 n., also pp. 120-127. 

214 T eters and Other Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), III, 527. 


Malthus had predicted that the American wage level would fall (Essay on Popula- 
tion, Bk. II, chap. xiii). 
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two millions a century hence.** Had not Great Britain doubled 
its numbers in fifty years, despite the density of population? Ac- 
cordingly, since one fourth the land in the United States was 
inarable, “there will in a century or a little more, be nearly as 
crowded a population in the United States as in Great Britain or 
France.”*"® That Madison hoped the combinations of safeguards 
he advocated would constitute an unbreachable bulwark against 
the forces released by population pressure is apparent; that he con- 
fidently expected these safeguards to prove sufficient is not evident. 

Adams’s forecast of the future, while optimistic in so far as the 
power of the nation was concerned, was as pessimistic as that of 
Madison, in respect to the future lot of the masses. Adams pre- 
dicted that the remarkable growth of the American population, one 
hundred per cent “by natural generation alone” every eighteen 
years,-"” would make the nation very strong by 1806,71* and one 
of the “most powerful” by 1835.7"° 

At the same time he saw in the proclivity to multiply a counter- 
balance to factors making for progress. In 1790 he predicted that 
but an infinitesimal part of the population would ever be able to 
enjoy leisure, that tle supply of the indispensables of life would 
always require the continued toil of ninety-nine per cent of the 
population.””° A quarter century later he predicted that continued 
population growth would condemn the many—i.e., eighty to ninety 
per cent of the population—to virtual propertylessness and poverty, 
and contribute to the nullification of efforts directed to the greater 
equalization of property ownership. 

That the first want of a man is his dinner, the second his girl, 
were truths well known to every democrat and aristocrat, long 
before the great philosopher Malthus arose to think he enlightened 
the world by the discovery. 

It has been equally well known that the second want is fre- 


quently so impetuous as to make men and women forget the first 


215 «There may be a gradual decrease in the rate of increase: but it will be 
small as long as agriculture shall yield its abundance” (Works, IX, 360 n.). 

216 Tbid., pp. 359-360 n. Godwin was bold, Madison had asserted earlier, to 
predict the production of food through synthetic chemistry. See ibid., p. 45. 

217 Works (1780), VII, 273. 718 Ibid. (1786), VIII, 385. 

°1° Thid., pp. 357-358. For this reason he condemned luxury consumption, 
which, he said, retarded population growth and enfeebled the race. See note 59. 

220 Thid., VI, 279-280. 
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and rush into marriages, leaving both the first and second wants, 
their own as well as those of their children, and grand children, to 
the chapter of accidents. The most religious very often leave the 
consideration of these wants to him who supplies the young ravens 
when they cry. 

The natural, necessary, and unavoidable consequence of all this 
is, that the multiplication of the population so far transcends the 
multiplication of the means of subsistence, that the constant labor 
of nine-tenths of our species will forever be necessary to prevent all 
of them from starving with hunger, cold, and pestilence. 
Knowledge . . . can never be equally divided among mankind, 
any more than property, real or personal, any more than wives 
or women.””* 


Presumably, Adams did not believe that the forces making for 
improvement in the arts and sciences and for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge were powerful enough to more than counterbalance man’s 
proclivity to multiply. Nor had he faith that omnicompetent lead- 
ers would eventually fill most positions of power. Always skeptical 
of the French philosophes,”” he found such faith as he had in the 
meliorative trend in history undermined by the course of European 
history after 1788.77 
tures,” he wrote to Jefferson in 1817, “but . . . their passions and 
interests generally prevail over their Reason and their consciences, 


“Men are rational and conscientious crea- 


and if Society does not contrive some means of contracting and 
restraining the former the world will go on as it has done.””** His- 
tory provided little reason for optimism. Political affairs moved in 
cycles. Aristocracy tended to replace democracy. Wealth, the fruit 
of industry and frugality, brought luxury in its train, and luxury 
produced effeminacy, extravagance, vice, folly, and intoxication.?” 


VI 


CoNncLUSION 


The basic views of the three writers appear to have been quite 
similar, in part because all seem to have shared the same climate of 


221 Thid. (1814), VI, 516-517. 

222 Ibid. (1816), X, 211; also Jefferson, Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 308. 

228 See letters to Jefferson in latter’s Works (Lipscomb), (1813), XIII, 293-294, 
307, 314-315, 375; also Adams, Works (1813, 1821), X, 58-66, 398. 

224 Tdéologues, p. 261. 

225 Works (1814), VI, 508-512; (1819), X, 386. 
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opinion, in part because each had the healthy reaction of the 
frontiersman to what Veblen has called “making money” in contra- 
distinction to “making goods.” While none was an economist, in 
the technical sense of the term, each compared favorably with his 
contemporaries, and, judging from the precision of the legal and 
philosophical reasoning of all three, each would have been an able 
economist had he devoted his time to purely economic analysis. 

While it is correct to say that each emphasized aspects of the class 
struggle, it is not correct to characterize any one of the three as a 
foreshadower of Karl Marx, for none interpreted the class struggle 
in terms of a secular historical force foreordained to bring about a 
predestined denouement. No one of the three seems to have seen 
in changes in technology and in interclass economic relations the 
prime mover in human history. Rather, Madison and Adams, and 
to some extent Jefferson, looked upon the growth and differentiation 
of the human population as the primary long-run dynamic element 
in the history of nineteenth- and twentieth-century America; for 
they clearly foresaw that when numbers began to press upon re- 
sources the magnificent and ennobling struggle of man against 
nature would be transmuted into the demoralizing and squalid 
conflict of man with man. 

Many things the three founders did not fully anticipate. Despite 
their instinctive dislike for finance capitalism and its paraphernalia, 
they did not foresee the rise of the corporation with its divorce of 
ownership from management and its many other untoward effects. 
They did not foresee that entrepreneurs and labor leaders, alike 
monopolists at heart, would, through the collusion and co-operation 
of shortsighted politicians, freeze the American economy and create 
a prodigious amount of unemployment, both absolute and dis- 
guised. They did see, however, that such evils could not arise so 
long as economic and political mobility and freedom of discussion 
were preserved; wherefore one may infer that they would have 
favored rigorous control of the corporate form and the curtailment 
of all propaganda and of all arrangements whereby economic and 
political mobility is palsied. 

In their principal economic writings, Jefferson and Madison, 
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and to a lesser degree Adams, were not concerned with economics 
or politics as such, but with the centuries-old problem of taming 
power. They saw what many late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century economists failed to see, namely, that an economic system 
could serve any given set of preconceived ends only on condition 
that an appropriate politico-economic milieu were established; they 
specified the end and sought to fashion the milieu. Just as Adam 
Smith saw in America the place where the social validity of his 
doctrines might be demonstrated,”* so these three American leaders 
saw in America a land from which, if they wrought well, the 
concentration of power and its arbitrary exercise—whether by 
priestly knaves and Machiavellian popes, or by mulcting monarchs 
and financial oligarchs, or by the multitude’s covetous demagogues 
—might be banished. They saw that this end could be achieved 
neither through purely political nor through purely economic 
means, but through a combination of both coupled with the effective 
general and political education of the American people. They saw 
that men could remain free only so long as a certain atomization of 
economic and political power was preserved, and political and eco- 
nomic interest groups equilibrated and neutralized one another 
without unduly destroying efficiency. That their skepticism con- 
cerning the continued success of their program was justified, it is 
unnecessary to say at a time when tories, Townsendites, totalitarians, 
Coughlinites and ignorant politicians are acting in unpremeditated 
unison to breach the politico-economic citadel that these three 
founding fathers did so much to erect. 
228 See C, R. Fay, op. cit., XLVIII, 304-316. 


ANTE-BELLUM CINCINNATI AND ITS 
SOUTHERN TRADE 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER MABRY 


Evo.ution from a trading village in Indian country to a great in- 
dustrial metropolis within a half century is a remarkable accom- 
plishment even in a land and age characterized by superlatives. The 
story of the development and widening commercial importance of 
the Cincinnati area is the more significant because of its strategic 
location on the border between the South and the Old Northwest. 
Though essentially a Western city,’ its position during the ante- 
bellum period as Queen City of the West could not have been 
achieved except for its trade with the land of cotton and sugar cane. 
When Matthias Denman, Robert Patterson, and Israel Ludlow 
projected the settlement of Losantiville? on a portion of the Symmes 
Purchase in December, 1788, there was little reason to assume that 
it would surpass Marietta, Steubenville, and other frontier com- 
munities which were springing up along the Ohio River in the 
newly organized Northwest Territory. But its site was well chosen. 
Not only was it situated on a bend in the Ohio, but it was opposite 
the point where Kentucky’s Licking River entered the larger stream. 
From the north, Mill Creek ran past the settlement, and the Little 
and Great Miami rivers emptied their muddy waters into the Ohio 
a few miles to the east and west, respectively. The location of 
future Cincinnati was a natural crossing of trade routes. 
Losantiville received a definite stimulus to growth in 1789, when 
it was selected as the location for Fort Washington. General 


* Many authorities have held that ante-bellum Cincinnati was basically Southern. 
This point of view is sharply contested in Charles R. Wilson, “Cincinnati a Southern 
Outpost in 1860-1861?” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV, 473-482 
(March, 1938). 

? John Filson, of Kentucky, was an original member of this partnership, but 
died before the settlement was made. He coined the name L-os-anti-ville—city 
opposite mouth of Licking (River). Robert Luce, “Historical Sketch of Cincinnati,” 
Report on the Social Statistics of Cities, comp. George E. Waring, Jr. (Tenth Census 
of the United States, Washington, 1887), Vol. XIX, Pt. II, p. 345. 
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Josiah Harmar arrived in December with three hundred men, and 
the village became the military headquarters of the region, and an 
army depot. In January, 1789, it was made the seat of Hamilton 
County, and the name was changed by Governor Arthur St. Clair 
to Cincinnati, in honor of the Revolutionary society.’ 

Thaddeus Mason Harris, a Boston clergyman, who toured the 
Western country in 1803, said of Cincinnati: “It is a considerable 
place, and contains upwards of three hundred dwellings; having 
progressed much during the Indian war.”* Despite its auspicious 
beginning, however, Cincinnati was destined to remain for a num- 
ber of years a relatively small frontier town. Its population in 
1810 was about twenty-five hundred.° 

During these first years, Cincinnati displayed a development in 
small-scale industry and trade out of proportion to its size. Like 
the rest of the Ohio country, it was cut off from the Eastern sea- 
board by the mountain barrier and forced by almost prohibitive 
overland freight rates to supply most of its own needs. There were 
abundant natural resources such as lumber, coal, and iron within 
reasonable distances, and the rapidly growing population in the 
surrounding country made for a good local market. Naturally, a 
great deal of domestic manufacturing was done by the farmers. 
But those who spun and wove their own woolens were apt to 
patronize the carding machines in the neighboring town. Artisans 
of Cincinnati also furnished the local area with bricks, hardware, 
farming implements, boots and shoes, saw- and grist-mill machinery, 
river boats, and other needed commodities. Reuben Reed, of Cin- 
cinnati, was making bricks as early as 1791—and, incidentally, was 
selling liquor without license.® In 1799 Thomas Goudy set up a 
mill on Mill Creek just above the town and had two sets of stones, 


“one for country work and one for merchant work.” He proudly 

® Luce, op. cit., p. 347- 

4 Thaddeus Mason Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest 
of the Alleghany Mountains; Made in the Spring of the Year 1803 (Boston, 1805), 
eeise: 

5B Drake and E. D. Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 1827), p. 58. 

® Charles Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, Antiquities of the West; and Pioneer His- 
tory and General and Local Statistics compiled !from the Western General Advertiser 
from Oct. 1, 1844 to April 1, 1845 (Cincinnati, 1845), I, 11. 

7 Randolph Chandler Downes, Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803 (Columbus, 1935), 
p. 118. 
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advertised: “As to the despatch of business, I need say no more 
than that Mr. Jessup had 3 1/2 bushels corn ground on her in pre- 
cisely eight minutes.” The same year, William M’Farland com- 
menced the manufacture of earthenware, and Robert Park, the first 
hatter in town, offered his wares for the familiar “cash or country 
produce.” In the judgment of an English traveler of the period: 
“There is no part of the world where labour finds a better market 
than in the western country.” 

With a group of enterprising mechanics, most of whom came 
from New Jersey and other Middle Atlantic states,’ with growing 
mercantile establishments, and with a rich hinterland, Cincinnati 
early began to trade beyond the confines of the Miami country. 
Since specie was exceedingly scarce’! in the new Ohio region, local 
trade commonly took the form of barter. Therefore it was imper- 
ative that surplus products find a more distant market. The Ohio- 
Mississippi River system was the logical and, in the early days, 
virtually the only outlet. Though some cargoes were disposed of 
along the upper reaches of the valley, New Orleans was the goal 
of most of the farmers and professional flatboatmen who guided 
their clumsy crafts down the treacherous stream. Goods were sold 
in the old French-Spanish city or transferred to the numerous sail- 
ing vessels which waited at the wharves. 

Of river craft there was a wide variety. There were barges and 
keelboats, but the most common type used for the heavy down- 
river traffic was the Kentucky-boat or “ark.” These large flat- 
bottomed boats were made with planks fastened upon ribs by 
wooden bolts to form a parallelogram from twelve to eighteen feet 
wide and from forty to fifty feet long. A shed or cabin was some- 
times erected to protect the crew and cargo from the weather. A 
boat of this type carried from sixty to eighty tons and simply floated 

® Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1841: Its Early Annals and Future Prospects (Cin- 
cinnati, 1841), pp. 157-159. 

® John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in the Years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811 (London, 1817), p. 296. 

10F. Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country . . . (Pittsburgh, 
1810), p. 256. 

1 The scarcity of hard money called forth considerable ingenuity. A_ silver 


dollar was cut into five parts, and these “‘cut-quarters,’ because of their convenience, 
were readily accepted (Luce, op. cit., p. 349). 
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downstream with the current; oars or poles were not used save to 
direct it or to propel it to the shore. After a hazardous trip of 
about two months, the boatmen would arrive in New Orleans, sell 
both cargo and boat for two or three thousand dollars, go on a spree, 
and then prepare for the long journey home, each man with his 
share of the proceeds strapped about his waist. A few barges and 
keelboats attempted the tortuous journey upstream with cargoes of 
sugar, molasses, or imported goods, but the up-river traffic in the 
days before the steamboat was only about one-tenth the volume of 
that downstream.!2 Most of the boatmen took passage on a ship 
for Baltimore or Philadelphia and then trekked across the moun- 
tains, or, after the Indian menace was removed, crossed Lake 
Pontchartrain and followed the Natchez Trace overland through 
Nashville, Tennessee, and thence home. These river boatmen, 
rough and uncouth as most of them undoubtedly were, were the 
bearers of a commerce which became increasingly important as the 
years passed. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century a number of 
fully rigged sailing vessels were built at Marietta, Cincinnati, and 
other Ohio River towns. With a view to avoiding transshipment 
at New Orleans, these were loaded with the produce of the country 
and dispatched directly to Atlantic seaboard or foreign ports. The 
difficulty of getting them down the rivers and out to open water, 
plus the general depression which American shipping suffered dur- 
ing the time of the Embargo Act and the War of 1812, caused 
abandonment of the project, however.” 

One may well inquire as to the nature of the early exports from 
the Ohio country. Agricultural and grazing products constituted 
the great bulk of them. A contemporary observer noted partic- 
ularly the following: flour, corn, hemp, flax, beef, pork, smoked 
hams of venison, whiskey, peach brandy, oak staves, lumber, raw 
and tanned hides, and “vast quantities of excellent peltry.”™ 


12 William F. Switzler, Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 
1887-88, 5oth Cong., 1st Sess., House of Representatives Executive Document 6 
(Washington, 1889), Pt. II, pp. 178-185. 

13 Ror a detailed treatment of this topic see Leland D. Baldwin, “Shipping on 
the Western Waters, 1793-1817,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX, 29-44 
(June, 1933-March, 1934). 14 Harris, op. cit., p. 146. 
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The role of Cincinnati in this early trade is not easily determined 
with exactness. Every indication, however, points to the fact that 
it was the most important shipping point in the Miami country 
and one of the principal Ohio River ports. During the three months 
period from February 16 to May 16, 1802, there were inspected for 
® Obviously much 
of this was milled in the surrounding country and brought to Cin- 
cinnati for shipment. When the Spanish governor in New Orleans 
temporarily withdrew the right of deposit in that city late in 1802, 
a native of Cincinnati wrote: “The closing of the port of Orleans 


export from Cincinnati 4,457 barrels of flour.’ 


is the whole subject of conversation, from the oldest citizen to the 
shoe-black.”"® More significant, perhaps, is the fact that in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, there was organized in Cincinnati the Miami Exporting 
Company “for the purpose of adopting the most suitable plan of 
exporting the produce of the adjacent country to market.” Among 
the stockholders were leading merchants, millers, and land spec- 
ulators of southwestern Ohio and the adjoining region in Ken- 
tucky. Four years after its founding, this company added a banking 
business to its mercantile interests.'* 

The interruption of American foreign trade occasioned by Jef- 
ferson’s Embargo, the subsequent Non-Intercourse Acts, and, finally, 
the War of 1812 tended to stimulate manufacturing in the interior 
country in the same manner, though, perhaps, not to the same 
degree as in the East. Such manufactured goods as had previously 
been brought over the mountains from New York, Baltimore, or 
Philadelphia were mostly English made; those from New Orleans 
were principally French. Manufacturing in the American seaboard 
states was not far enough advanced at the time foreign trade was 
interrupted to replace completely the accustomed importations from 
abroad. Also, transportation difficulties still operated to give to the 
infant Western industries an edge on their Eastern competitors so 


far as the interior market was concerned. 

15 Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, p. 193. 

16 Arthur Preston Whittaker, The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803 (New York 
and London, 1934), p. 227. 

17Some of the stockholders were John Smith, Israel Ludlow, Martin Baum, 
Jesse Hunt, Jacob White, James Findley, and William Stanley (Randolph C. Downes, 
“Trade in Frontier Ohio,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, 489, March, 


1930). 
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In 1810 Daniel Drake, commenting on the industries of the 
little unpaved Ohio River town, noted chiefly the eight brickyards 
“in the Western part of the Bottom,” the tanneries, and “the sham- 
bles of our butchers.”?® A survey made sixteen years later listed 
more than fifty distinct industries which, combined, produced an- 
nually goods of an estimated value of $1,850,000." The population 
had increased by 1826 to 16,230, outstripping both Louisville (7,200) 
and Pittsburgh (11,226).7? In the intervening years Cincinnati’s 
industrial revolution had taken place. 

The factory system in Cincinnati may be dated from the com- 
pletion of the “Steam Mill” in 1814. The limestone building which 
housed the Steam Milling Company was built under the direction 
of William Green, “an ingenious mason and stone cutter,” on a plan 
furnished by George Evans, one of the proprietors. The foundation, 
eighty-seven feet long and sixty-two feet wide, rested on a bed of 
limestone at the very edge of the river. The nine-story structure 
was designed to house four pairs of stones for the manufacture of 
flour, wool and cotton machinery, a fulling mill, and several other 
machines—all driven by a seventy horsepower steam engine.”* This 
diversity of work under one roof was not uncommon in early fac- 
tories; it simply illustrates the lack of specialization. 

According to Daniel Drake’s description, Cincinnati was a ver- 
itable hive of industry in 1815. In addition to the comparatively 
large-scale operations carried on by the Steam Mill Company and 
the Cincinnati Manufacturing Company, there were dozens of 
shops and small establishments which fabricated a wide variety of 
wares. There was no iron foundry as yet, but blacksmiths made 
nails, stills, kettles, tinware, rifles, dirks, etc. Though Cincinnati 
never became a great textile center, it had in operation in 1815 for 
cotton work 3,300 spindles, 14 cotton and gt wool-carding machines, 
130 spindles for wool, and a number of “twisting machines” and 
cotton gins. Horsepower was commonly used in the smaller spin- 
ning plants. Among the Cincinnati-manufactured goods of 1815 


18 Daniel Drake, Notices Concerning Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1810), p. 29. 

1° Drake and Mansfield, op. cit., pp. 64-66. 20 Ibid., p. 58. 

21 Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View or Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), pp. 137-138; John Kilbourn, The Ohio Gazetteer 
(Columbus, 1816), p. 32. 
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may be named: trunks “covered with deer skin,” blankbooks and 
binding work, white lead, tobacco and snuff, pot- and pearl-ashes, 
soap, candles, and various types of cordage. The two local brew- 
eries, one of which had been erected four years earlier, consumed 
about thirty thousand bushels of barley annually in the making of 
beer, porter, and ale. These beverages were exported to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, as far south as New Orleans. Furniture of all sorts 
was made from native cherry or walnut or mahogany “freighted 
up the Mississippi.” The latter was doubtless imported by way of 
New Orleans. Cincinnati coopers were using a machine, recently 
invented by William Bailey of Kentucky, which, powered by one 
or two horses, enabled a man and boy to dress and joint, “in a supe- 
rior manner,” staves necessary for a hundred barrels, hogsheads, or 
pipes in twelve hours. Arrangements were being made to export 
* Capitalizing on the nationalism 
of the period, J. B. Robinson, “an American,” advertised that he 


would card wool “better than any person that ever was imported, 
23 


dressed staves to New Orleans.” 


exported, or transported from Britain. 

The industrial and commercial boom in Cincinnati was accom- 
panied by a corresponding expansion of banking facilities. To the 
bank of the Miami Exporting Company, established in 1807, was 
added in 1812 the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank with a capital of 
$500,000. Others soon followed in rapid succession: the Bank of 
Cincinnati (1816), the United States Branch Bank (1817), John H. 
Piatt and Company’s Bank (1817), and the Cincinnati Insurance 
Company (1819).74 This expansion, however, proved somewhat 
premature. The end of the war in 1815 brought a resumption of 
trade with England, and local manufacturers, in spite of the tariff 
of 1816, felt the effects of the foreign competition. The banks had 
overextended their credits and failures followed; Cincinnati was 
experiencing its first real depression. James Flint, a Scotsman who 
visited the city in June, 1820, noted that “many mechanics and 
laborers find it impossible to procure employment . . . and have 


22Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View or Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country, pp. 143-147. 

*8 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 9, 1818. 

24 Luce, op. cit., p. 351. 
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commenced farming in the woods.” Business was not back to 
normal until about 1825. 

Meanwhile epochal changes were taking place on the river. 
Flatboat transportation downstream was cheap and, in spite of the 
river hazards, was reasonably satisfactory. Up-river traffic presented 
the greatest problem. This is illustrated in the record of the barge 
Cincinnati which arrived at the port of that name from New Or- 
leans on May 26, 1811. This sixty-four ton boat, “rigged sloop 
fashion,” was loaded with a cargo of sugar, hides, logwood, and 
crates. She sailed from New Orleans on March 3 and arrived at 
the Falls of the Ohio (Louisville, Kentucky) on May 9. Nine days 
were spent there waiting for higher water; finally, eighteen men 
worked her over the Falls, a half day being required for the task. 
Nine more days were required for the remainder of the voyage up 
the Ohio to Cincinnati.”® 

Six years before Fulton and Livingston’s Clermont made its trip 
up the Hudson River, the possibility of steam navigation on the 
Western waters was being discussed in Cincinnati. In 1801 two 
promoters, Samuel Heighway and John Pool, were seeking sub- 
scriptions in Cincinnati “for the bringing into effect a mechanical 
project, constructed for the propelling of boats against the stream 
of rivers, tides and currents by the power of steam or elastic 
vapor.*" Their efforts came to naught, probably because of a 
lack of money. 

The first steamboat actually to ply the inland waterways was 
the New Orleans, built at Pittsburgh under the direction of Nicholas 
Roosevelt, an agent of Fulton and Livingston. This boat constructed 
on the lines of a ship and painted sky-blue, steamed down the river 
in the autumn of 1811 and was put into commission between New 
Orleans and Natchez. Her engine was not sufficiently strong to 
breast the more swiftly moving current of the Mississippi above 
Natchez. In 1815 the little seventy-ton stern-wheeler Enterprise 
made the trip from New Orleans to Cincinnati in twenty-eight 


2° James Flint, Lerters from America . . . (Edinburgh, 1822), in Reuben G. 
Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, Ohio, 1904), IX, 238. 

*° Niles’ Weekly Register, 1, 71 (Sept., 1811-March, 1812). 

°" Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, March 4, 1801 (quoted in Cist, Cin- 
cinnati in 1841, p. 177). 
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days,” but several years were yet to pass before the steamboat 
seriously challenged other means of river transportation. In 1821, 
however, steamboats from up the river brought to New Orleans 
54,120 tons of freight in comparison with the 52,750 tons borne by 
flatboats, barges, and other river craft.*” The supremacy of steam 
was established. In the judgment of a contemporary observer, “the 
introduction of steamboats upon western waters . . . has contributed 
more than any other single cause, perhaps more than all other causes 
which have grown out of human skill, combined, to advance the 
prosperity of the West.”?° 

The coming of the steamboat held a twofold significance for 
Cincinnati. In the first place, steamboat building soon became one 
of its major industries. Between 1816, when Cincinnati’s first steam- 
boat, the Vesta, was built, and 1862 Cincinnati builders constructed 
g61 such craft. It was surpassed as a steamboat building center 
only by Pittsburgh, where 1,519 were built during the same period. 
Louisville came third with 740.3 Also, the advent of the steamboat 
magnified the importance of Cincinnati as a river port. “Cincinnati 
became the mart of a vast commerce, and the center of an immense 
transit... . She became the point for the receipt, distribution, 
and trans-shipment of the immense surplus products of the great 
regions of which she was a center.”*” 

During the 1820’s Ohio experienced an acute attack of “canal 
fever,” the malady no doubt having been contracted from the East- 
ern states which were racing to tap the wealth of the interior coun- 
try. In 1825 the Erie Canal—‘“Clinton’s Big Ditch”’—joined the 
waters of New York’s Hudson River with Lake Erie; infinitely 
cheaper freight rates to the East were now made possible. Promptly 
Ohio sought to link its Southern waterway, the Ohio River, with 
Lake Erie. In 1828 the Miami Canal was opened between Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton and was soon extended to Toledo, one of Ohio’s 

8 Luce, op. cit., p. 352. 

2° Switzler, op. cit., Pt. II, p. 188. 

%° James Hall, Notes on the Western States... (Philadelphia, 1838), p. 216. 

51 Report on the Agencies of Transportation in the United States (Tenth Census 


of the United States, Washington, 1883, IV, 671-672). 
*2buce Ops (ctl. Ps 352 
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growing lake ports; from the Miami Canal a branch canal extended 
westward into the heart of Indiana. Another great North-South 
artery, the Ohio Canal, was opened to traffic in 1832 between Ports- 
mouth on the Ohio River and Cleveland on the Lake. Later, 
several lateral feeders were constructed.** 

The opening of these canals did not lessen the Ohio River trade; 
rather, it tended to increase it. True enough, a great deal of grain 
and other agricultural products went north on the canals and thence 
to Eastern markets. But the bulk of southern Ohio and Indiana 
goods continued to gravitate to Cincinnati and other river ports, 
and the canals simply facilitated this trafhe from the interior. 
“Both Pittsburgh and Cincinnati grew in importance as river cen- 
ters, the chief trade of the latter, until well into the fifties, being 
with the South and in steamboats.”** Steele’s Western Guide Book, 
and Emigrants’ Directory, issued in 1836, commented: “Cincinnati 
is the greatest commercial emporium of the west, containing 30,000 
inhabitants, and is the largest city in the Mississippi valley. Its enter- 
prise and wealth, commerce and manufactures and central situation, 
give it a pre-eminence which will probably be permanent.”*° 

Cincinnati was beginning to load a great many steamboats with 
the products of her numerous manufactories for down-river markets. 
As early as 1826, Drake and Mansfield mention steam engines, cast- 
ings, cabinet furniture, chairs, and hats being shipped from that 
city to Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama.*° 

In the transportation of agricultural products and other bulky 
commodities from the Ohio country to Southern markets, the flat- 
boats and “arks” continued to operate in competition with the 
steamboats, cheapness of construction and operation being the great- 
est asset of the former. H. Didimus, a New Englander who visited 
New Orleans during the winter of 1835-36, gives a graphic word 
picture of the river market opposite the German quarter in the 
Crescent City: 

°$ Charles Henry Ambler, A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley (Glen- 
dale, Calif., 1932), p. 142. Ny (hy 1p 


8° Steele’s Western Guide Book and Emigrants’ Directory (Buffalo, N. Y., 1936), 
ah Bike 8° Drake and Mansfield, op. cit., p. 59. 
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Hundreds of long, narrow, black, dirty-looking, crocodile-like 
rafts lie sluggishly, without moorings, upon the soft batture, and 
pour out their contents upon the quay. A heterogenous compound 
of the products of the upper Mississippi and its tributaries. . . . 
Here is a boat stowed with apples, inferior enough in quality, cider, 
cheese, potatoes, butter, chickens, lard, hay,—coarse, the rank growth 
of virgin soil—all offered for sale, in the mass or by the lot; a 
variety storehouse which would make a Yankee’s heart leap with 
joy. And there lie thirty more side and side, reeking with grease, 
steaming in the sun, and smelling—faugh! None but a Christian 
could live amid such a mass of swine’s flesh. Pork, alive, in bulk, 
in barrels, fresh, salted, smoked, of all sizes and conditions; the 
cornfed fatness of Ohio, the lean acorn-growth of Illinois: were 
Judaism to prevail, where would be the greatness of Cincinnati?*’ 


Indeed, where would have been the greatness of ante-bellum 
Cincinnati save for the lowly hog? Certainly its pork-packing in- 
dustry was of sufficient importance to win for the city its unlovely, 
though picturesque, appellation—“Porkopolis.” Exactly when pork 
was first packed for market in Cincinnati it is difficult to say with 
certainty. One authority credits Richard Fosdick with initiating 
38 A more recent scholar asserts, however, that 
the first slaughterhouse west of the mountains was opened in Cin- 
cinnati in 1818.°° James Flint, one of the numerous foreign travel- 
ers who visited the Western country, noted during his stay in 


the business in 1810. 


Cincinnati in January, 1819, that dealers in pork were “busy cut- 
ting up and salting” and that “boats were loading pork and drays 
carrying it down to the river.”*° 

By 1826 the industry had undoubtedly assumed large proportions. 
Drake and Mansfield, writing of Cincinnati in that year, stated that 
its pork business was greater than that of Baltimore and “perhaps 
not exceeded by that of any place in the world.”** During the sea- 
son from November 15, 1826, to February 15, 1827, forty thousand 
hogs were packed in Cincinnati; thirty thousand of these were 

87H. Didimus, New Orleans as I Found It (New York, 1845), p. 7. 

°° Henry A. and Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio (Cleveland, 1881), 
p. 328. 

®° Thomas Senior Berry, The Ohio River Economy of 1816-1860 (Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1937), p- 70. 

4° James Flint, Letters from America, in Thwaites’s Travels, IX, 150-151. 

‘1 Drake and Mansfield, op. cit., p. 78. 
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slaughtered in the city, and ten thousand, already killed, were 
brought in wagons from the surrounding country. In 1826 Cin- 
cinnati exported 17,000 barrels of pork, valued at $102,000; 1,280,000 
pounds of lard, worth $64,000; and 1,425,000 pounds of hams and 
bacon, which brought $57,000. In the early days there was little 
attempt to sell those parts of the hog that could not be readily salted 
or smoked and packed. For example, spare ribs in large quantities 
were dumped into the Ohio River. Not until about 1830, when there 
was a large influx of Germans and a general increase of population, 
was there a market for ribs.4? The large-scale utilization of by- 
products was a still later development. 

Several factors favored the development of Cincinnati as the 
greatest ante-bellum pork-packing center of the nation. In the first 
place, it was situated in the midst of a great hog-raising section; 
not only did it attract hogs from Ohio but from Kentucky and 
Indiana as well. In the 1850’s Cincinnati packers sought to induce 
farmers from even greater distances to ship them hogs by offering 
premiums equal to the cost of transportation.** Adequate banking 
facilities was another drawing card for Cincinnati. In the packing 
industry, the raw material—the hog—constitutes about eighty per 
cent of the value of the product when ready for sale. The packing 
season lasted only from the middle of November to the middle of 
February, and the farmers all wanted cash for their hogs. Nowhere 
else in the West was there so much money available on such short 
notice. Since the packers ran considerable risks from sudden changes 
of weather they must operate where extensive supplies of salt** 
were available and where there were large numbers of coopers and 
extra laborers who could be called on in case of emergency. Also, 
by-products could be disposed of profitably only in a large urban 
area. where there were other manufactories and a population sufh- 
ciently large to consume quantities of fresh meat not suitable for 
packing.*® Again Cincinnati qualified. 

42 Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, I, 20. “° Berry, op. cit., p. 68. 

**TIn the early years Cincinnati packers were forced to use an inferior grade of 
salt produced at the near-by Kanawha Works in western Virginia. About 1821, 
when the steamboat brought a reduction in up-river freight rates, they were able 


to buy alum or natural sea salt for pickling pork (sbd., p. 71). 
4° Cist, The Cincinnati Miscellany, I, 318-319. 
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By 1850 Cincinnati was packing about twenty-eight per cent of 
all the hogs slaughtered for market in the entire Mississippi Valley. 
Beef-packing in ante-bellum Cincinnati was relatively unimportant. 
The following table shows the number of hogs packed in Cin- 


cinnati over a considerable span of years :*° 


Number Number Number 
Year of Hogs Year of Hogs Year of Hogs 
TESS) evant 85,000 T8400 Gear eey 95,000 1847: Ayer een 250,000 
TOS Any vee aerate 123,000 TS4t eee 160,000 eV To scp) cre 498,160 
VOSS Cpe lsc ce 162,000 TS42) ane ee 220,000 1840) (renee 310,000 
TESO) Peis hat ee 123,000 DBASH gece 250,000 T850' 5 eee 401,755 
1th 2 beens aia ete 103,000 TSA4y eae 240,000 T850) ienenenee 324,529 
TRYST gee ered, Bsc 182,000 TB AGL Se ee 213,000 
UEZOM Aree, 199,000 WY) 915 uti g coe 287,000 


Figures in themselves mean little. Perhaps a clearer idea of the 
volume of Cincinnati’s packing business may be derived from the 
newspaper statement that during the season 1839-40 “four hundred 
miles of hogs” were killed in that city.47 

Foreign travelers never failed to comment on Cincinnati’s hogs. 
Sir Charles Lyell informed his readers: “The pork aristocracy of 
Cincinnati does not mean those innumerable pigs which walk at 
large about the streets, as if they owned the town, but a class of 
rich merchants, who have made their fortunes by killing annually, 
salting, and exporting, about 200,000 swine.’*® A few years later 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley observed: “It must be confessed 
that Cincinnati, the pride of the banks of ‘La belle Riviére,’ is in 
fact what its nickname, ‘Porkopolis,’ implies—the Empire city of 
Pigs, as well as of the West.”*9 

Of what importance was the South as a market for Cincinnati’s 
pork products? This is not an easy question to answer because of 
the difficulty of determining how much of the freight down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers was destined for markets in the South- 
ern States and how much was exported through New Orleans. It 


*° Charles Cist, Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1851 (Cincinnati, 1851), 
Pp. 279. 

“7 Niles’ Weekly Register, LIX, 80 (Oct., 1840). 

“8 Sir Charles Lyell, Travels in North America in the Years 1841-2 (2 vols., 
New York, 1845), Il, 61. 

*° Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Travels in the United States During 1849 and 
1850 (New York, 1851), p. 93. 
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has been estimated that toward the end of the 1850’s as much as 
ninety-three per cent of Cincinnati’s barreled pork was sent down 
the Mississippi and about four fifths of her candles and lard went 
in the direction of New Orleans. Eastern markets were drawing 
over half of her bulk meat and bacon.®® Charles Cist, after describ- 
ing at length the various types of salted pork being packed in 
Cincinnati in 1851, noted: “The mess pork is used for the commer- 
cial marine and the United States navy.... The prime for ship 
use and the southern markets. The clear pork goes out to the cod 
and mackerel fisheries. The New Englanders, in the line of pickled 
pork, buy nothing short of the best.” Considerable quantities of 
bulk pork intended for immediate use was “sent off in flat-boats for 
the lower Mississippi.” Smoked bacon was sold principally to the 
iron-manufacturing regions of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio; 
to the fisheries of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and to 
“the coast or Mississippi region above New Orleans.”°* 

Flour milling and pork packing were two industries dependent 
on the grain growing of the Ohio country; a third was the dis- 
tilling of whiskey. Before 1815 the whiskey trade of the trans- 
Alleghany region centered largely in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Pittsburgh. After that date the whiskey trade of Cincinnati in- 
creased rapidly and, by 1835, the Queen City was selling more than 
any of its Western rivals.°? “This is the great whiskey mart of the 
world,” proclaimed Charles Cist in 1851. Not only were Cin- 
cinnati’s thirty-eight distilleries turning out more than eleven hun- 
dred barrels of whiskey per day, but small distillers for several 
miles up and down the Ohio River, along the Miami and White- 
water canals, and the Little Miami Railroad were shipping their 
product to Cincinnati for distribution.” 

No city with so large a German-born population as Cincinnati” 

5° Berry, op. cit., p. 80. ®1 Cist, Cincinnati in 1851, pp. 281-282. 

52 Berry, op. cit., p. 147. °8 Cist, Cincinnati in 1851, p. 252. 

54 About 60,000 of Cincinnati’s total population of 160,000 persons in 1850 
were Germans or of German descent (Cist’s Weekly Advertiser, Cincinnati, May 15, 
1850). Even as early as the 1830’s the Germans, by virtue of their superior economy 
and industry, had begun to supplant the Irish as the principal laboring class in 
Cincinnati (Rev. H. Ruffner, “Notes of a Tour from Virginia to Tennessee in the 


Months of July and August, 1838,” Southern Literary Messenger, V, 139, Feb., 
1839). 
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could fail to produce quantities of beer. Since its early days Cin- 
cinnati had had its breweries. The Upper Brewery advertised in 
1818: “The subscribers have commenced brewing for the season. 
They will keep on hand a constant supply of strong beer, porter, 
ale, and table beer, and will continue to give 75¢ per bushel for 
merchantable barley.”°> By 1851, Cincinnati could boast 21 brew- 
eries, employing 172 hands, and producing annually 257,000 half 
barrels of beer and ale. The brewing interests, however, were not 
nearly so important as the distilling. The brewery products in 1851 
were valued at only about one fifth as much as the distilled 
liquors."° 

While Cincinnati got a later start and always ran second to 
Pittsburgh as an iron manufacturing center, its foundries and 
machine shops were numerous and more accessible to the lower 
Southern market than were those of the Pennsylvania city.°’ A few 
Cincinnati foundries, like the Phoenix Foundry of R. Hodgson & 
Company, were “manufacturing every article of cast iron and brass 

. to any pattern, on the shortest notice,”°® before 1820. But it 
was not until the late 1820’s and 1830’s that Cincinnati-made 
machines were being sold widely over the West and South. 

Perhaps a few specific examples will best tell the story. In 1828 
Anthony Harkness established an engine shop and foundry in Cin- 
cinnati. A short time after he began work, “some Frenchmen 
arrived from Louisiana bringing cedar-made cogwheel patterns for 
the ends of sugar rollers and requested Mr. Harkness to construct 
a number of mills with engines to drive them.” It was a large 
undertaking for a new concern, but Harkness borrowed additional 
capital, filled the order, and laid the basis for a profitable sugar 


9 


mill business.°® In replying to a Treasury Department question- 


naire in 1845, he indicated that his foundry was capitalized at one 
hundred thousand dollars and that he was employing a hundred 


°° Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 9, 1818. 

°° Cist, Cincinnati in 1851, pp. 180, 261. 

*7Tsaac Lippincott, 4 History of Manufactures in the Ohio Valley to the Year 
1860 (New York, 1914), p. 102. 

°° Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, Oct. 20, 1818. 

°° Robert Moore, Autobiographical Outlines of a Long Life (Cincinnati, 1887), 
p. 47. Moore’s father was associated in business with Anthony Harkness at the time 
the incident he describes took place. 
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men in the manufacture of “engines for steamboats, sugar mill 
machinery, and the common mill machinery of the country.” His 
market reached from Mobile, Alabama, to Marietta, Ohio. Most 
of his machines were sold directly by the manufacturer in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley on an average credit of four months. He added this 
significant note: “In 1840 sugar mills were imported into New Or- 
leans from England, therefore little was done in this concern. Only 
4o men employed. Now meeting with no competition in Louisiana 
for similar articles from foreign countries. ... If tariff reduced to 
12 1/2 % would cause abandonment of business.”*° 

James Goodlow, another Cincinnati manufacturer of “engines, 
boilers, mill work of various kinds, sugar mills, etc.,” indicated in 
1845 that “many of them find a market in the Southern States; few 
articles exported to Cuba.” His engines, priced at from $10,000 to 
$14,000, were generally sold one half for cash and the rest on twelve 
months’ credit.*1 Frederick Myers, operating a small edge-tool fac- 
tory, sold his products “throughout the Mississippi valley.”°* J. and 
H. Pearce manufactured cotton gins, cotton-spinning machines, 
portable mills and hemp or bagging machinery and sold them al- 
most exclusively in the states of Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana.°* The most distinctive product of this 


’ 


firm was its “plantation cotton-spinning machine,” which, in one 
operation, transformed seed cotton into yarn. It was about the size 
of a breakfast table and contained a gin, carding roller, and spin- 
ning shafts running six parallel threads. The manufacturer claimed 
that “one hand in a day with this machine can do the work of 
ten.” Between 1830 and 1845, some 2,500 of these machines were 
sold in the Lower Mississippi Valley at a delivered price of $130." 

The Buckeye Foundry of G. W. Coffin and Company specialized 
in bells. Among its sales for 1843 were eight plantation bells, 
“made to order.” The job of which Coffin was most proud in 1845 

® 1, S, Senate, Ex. Doc. No. 2, 29th Cong., 1st Sess. (1845-46). Report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, pp. 831-832. The questionnaire referred to was sent 
out by Secretary of the Treasury Robert J. Walker preliminary to his recommenda- 
tion for tariff reductions. Cincinnati manufacturers opposed such reductions. 

®1 Tbid., pp. 833-834. 


82 Ibid., pp. 835-836. 88 Tbid., pp. 836-837. 
®4 Cist, The Cincinnati Miscellany, Il, 113. 
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was the recasting of a large bell for the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mobile. The original bell, used in the casting of the new one, 
was “perhaps the oldest bell in the United States.” It was cast in 
Toledo, Spain, an eighth part of it being of pure silver.® 

In tracing the development of the industries and commerce of 
a city like Cincinnati one is apt to give the impression that busi- 
ness was always good and that its manufacturers and merchants 
met with uninterrupted success, Obviously this is not true. Caught 
in the wake of the general panic of 1837, the Miami Exporting 
Company assigned its effects in January, 1842. Other bank failures 
followed. Cincinnati’s exporters were peculiarly dependent on 
river conditions. A severe freeze could tie up river traffic for weeks, 
and a flood like that of 1847 was a local disaster. But in spite of 
individual setbacks, the Queen City of the West®’ grew rapidly in 
population and wealth during the three decades before the Civil 
War and held its lead over the neighboring inland cities. The fol- 
lowing population table®’ may prove of interest in this connection :®* 


1830 1840 1850 1860 
Cincinnati) i estos 24,831 46,338 115,435 161,044 
Pittsburgh peace eee 12,568 21,115 46,601 49,221 
Bouisville seston inotersnteee 10,341 21,210 43,194 68,033 
Chicago): Avi nercaehese 4,470 29,963 112,172 
Sti Mouis) 2522 see eee ee 14,125 16,469 77,860 160,773 
Memphis {ease eee 8,841 22,621 
News Orleanssee eee 29,737 102,193 116,375 168,675 


The industrial output of Cincinnati quite kept pace with its 
population growth. Its manufacturing statistics reveal an almost 
phenomenal expansion in the 1840’s and 1850’s.°° 


°° Ibid., 1, 123-124. 

°° Inextricably bound up with the story of Cincinnati is the story of its Kentucky 
suburbs, Newport and Covington. They constituted one urban and industrial area. 

°" Tenth Census of the United States, 1880, Social Statistics of Cities (Washing- 
ton, 1887), Pt. I, p. 850; Pt. II, pp. 122, 140, 213, 344, 489, 567. 

°° De Bow’s Review (XXVII, 135, April, 1859) estimates that by the end of 
the 1850’s the population of the Cincinnati urban area, including all suburbs, had 
reached 250,000. 

®° Luce, op. cit., p. 354. These figures, in some cases, are estimates. The 
values of manufactured goods run somewhat higher than those given by Switzler, 
op. cit., Pt. II, p. 425. He gives the total value of Cincinnati manufactures as fol- 
lows: 1840—$16,366,443; 1850—$46,189,279; 1860—$46,995,062. Luce probably 
includes the industrial suburbs in his estimates. 
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Number of Number of Value of 
Year Establishments Hands Products 
MSZ OMe eeu na ies ie sterene, eters 400 2,950 $ 1,850,000 
GVO) crac ogal ovina soo ole 1,594 10,608 17,328,051 
MOS OM eerie geisha sus (ele 3,850 33,098 52,109,374 
SF OMAR erie rot Revel sfc ete 5,000 58,000 100,000,000 


The multiplicity of establishments and the range of manufac- 
tured goods extending alphabetically from agricultural implements 
to wrought iron nails’? make impractical in a study of this nature 
a detailed description of the industrial life of Cincinnati in the 
period immediately preceding the Civil War. Charles Cist, a fre- 
quently cited observer of the Cincinnati scene, wrote in 1845: “There 
seems to exist a general conspiracy in Cincinnati, to put down the 
sales of eastern articles to the south and west of the whole United 
States, and a systematic effort to introduce article by article into 
our manufacture here by machinery what has heretofore been fab- 
ricated merely by hand, so as to command the supply of those 
markets at rates which defy competition in the Atlantic cities.”™ 

Cincinnati’s importance as a publishing center during the 1840's 
and 1850’s should not be overlooked. In 1840 Cincinnati publish- 
ers issued books valued at over $250,000. More than half of these 
were schoolbooks designed for the Western and Southern markets.” 
Truman and Smith of Cincinnati, advertising in Charles Cist’s 
Cincinnati in 1841, stated that they had already sold seven hundred 
thousand Eclectic School Books which had “now become the stand- 
ard school books of the West and the South, and information has 


73 


reached us of their introduction into the schools of Texas.” In 


1851 Cincinnati boasted twelve regular publishing houses, most of 
which had their printing done by Morgan and Overend. This 
firm operated nine Adams power presses and employed thirty-two 


hands. The total value of book and newspaper publications in 1851 


4 


was estimated at $1,246,540. Five years later, Cincinnati ranked 


7 Very important in the 1840’s and 1850’s were Cincinnati’s ready-made cloth- 
ing and furniture industries. For a complete description of Cincinnati’s manufac- 
tures see Charles Cist, Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 
1859), Pp. 240-340. 

7 Cist, The Cincinnati Miscellany, 1,174. ‘ Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, p. 262. 

73 Ibid. (advertisements), p. 1. ™* Cist, Cincinnati in 1851, p. 232. 
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as the fourth largest publishing center in the United States, 
being exceeded in this respect only by New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia.” 

Facility of transportation is probably the most important factor 
in determining channels of trade. The readiness with which goods 
could be sent down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers led the ex- 
porters of Cincinnati to develop an extensive lower Southern market. 
Connections were made with New Orleans mercantile houses, 
which, in turn, had credit facilities and contacts enabling them to 
supply a vast hinterland. “There was no trade between the Western 
cities and the Southern plantations, very little even with the towns; 
it all paid tribute to New Orleans.””* Cincinnati sent its pork, 
lard, candles, whiskey, ready-made clothing, etc., to New Orleans 
to be sent by the coast packets to Bayou Sara or Baton Rouge. And 
these towns shipped their hogsheads of sugar and barrels of molasses 
to New Orleans for reshipment on the Duke of Orleans or one of 
the other river steamers bound for Cincinnati. On occasions, the 
boats from Cincinnati carried consignments for the smaller South- 
ern river towns or plantation landings,’* but New Orleans was the 
distributing point for the Lower South, and Cincinnati, in great 
volume, supplied New Orleans.” 

Cincinnati’s reluctance to tolerate abolitionist agitation and 
anxiety to avoid sectional conflict is very evident in the late ante- 
bellum period. One historian has gone so far as to say that “Cin- 
cinnati was a Southern city on free soil.””® Despite the probable 
exaggeration of this statement, Cincinnati’s Southern leanings were 
very strong.8° This was due more to ties of commerce than to 
ties of blood.8 The Cincinnati Price Current in its annual report 


7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Manufactures of the U. S. in 1860 (Washington, 
1865), p. CXXXVii. 

76 Switzler, op. cit., Pt. II, p. 205. 

77%. Merton Coulter, “Effects of Secession upon the Commerce of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, III, 276 (Dec., 1916). 

78 Henry Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, Louisiana (Chicago, 1900), 
p. 562. 

7° Albert Bushnell Hart, Life of Salmon Portland Chase (Boston, 1899), p. 14. 

5°. Merton Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and ‘the Struggle for 
Southern Commerce, 1865-1872 (Chicago, 1922), p. 16. 

®1 Persons born in slave states and resident in Cincinnati in 1850 numbered 
7,109 out of a total American-born population of 60,558. Cincinnati had 54,541 
foreign-born residents (De Bow’s Review, XIX, 262-263, June, 1855). 
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of the trade, commerce, and manufactures of Cincinnati for the 
year ending September 1, 1851, said: “For many of the leading 
articles of our manufactures, the South has been, and will continue 
to be, our most important market and everything, therefore, which 
is calculated to extend the trade in that direction, must be regarded 
by the friends of these interests.”** A recent authority has stated 
the case even more strongly when he says: “Cincinnati’s trade with 
the South is a fact of major significance in the history of the West 
from 1840 to 1860.”84 

The importance of river transportation had established Cin- 
cinnati in its paramount position with regard to lower Southern 
trade. But by the 1850’s the steamboat was meeting with more 
and more serious competition from the steam locomotive. The 
early short-line railroads, like canals, had stimulated river traffic. 
Then came the through lines, and shippers were no longer de- 
pendent on the inland waterways. If Cincinnati were to hold and 
expand her Southern market she must link herself anew with the 
land of cotton—this time by bonds of iron. This Cincinnati sig- 
nally failed to do before the Civil War. 

Cincinnati’s lack of direct railway connections with the South 
before the end of the ante-bellum period was in no sense due to 
indifference on the part of her commercial interests. Nor did lead- 
ing Southerners fail to appreciate the value of a through line to the 
Queen City. Indeed, one of the first long-range railway projects 
in the country was one designed to link Cincinnati and Charleston, 
South Carolina, and it received the enthusiastic backing of such 
prominent persons as William Henry Harrison and Dr. Benjamin 
Drake of Cincinnati and Robert Y. Hayne and Colonel Abraham 
Blanding of Charleston.** 

The Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad Company received a 
charter from the South Carolina Legislature on December 19, 1835. 
The road was to pass through Columbia, South Carolina, Asheville, 
North Carolina, via the valley of the French Broad River into 

82 Quoted in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XXV, 433 
(Oct., 1851). 

88 Henry Clyde Hubbart, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York and 


London, 1936), p. 78. 
84 De Bow’s Review, XVII, 105 (July, 1854). 
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Tennessee, and thence across the state of Kentucky to Cincinnati. 
No difficulty was encountered from the states through which the 
road was to pass save in the case of Kentucky. Its legislature, 
mindful of the interests of Louisville and other commercial cities 
in the state, demanded that the road pass through Lexington and 
that branches be run to both Louisville and Maysville. The con- 
ditions were accepted, and the name was changed to the Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Charleston Railroad Company. A Southern rail- 
road convention, presided over by Robert Y. Hayne, met in Knox- 
ville in July, 1836, and warmly endorsed the project. 

Despite its apparently auspicious beginning, the road as planned 
in the 1830’s was never built. Kentucky’s numerous conditions 
tended to dampen the early enthusiasm for the project. John C. 
Calhoun, one of the directors of the road, resigned in protest against 
the decision to use the French Broad route. For the Western 
terminus he favored a point on the Tennessee River rather than 
Cincinnati.8° His influence undoubtedly had weight with the in- 
vesting public. Probably the most important cause of failure was 
the lack of financial support occasioned by the panic of 1837.57 

During the 1840’s Cincinnati was too much absorbed in her 
river traffic with the South to undertake another major railway 
project. One did not, at the time, seem vital. Several compar- 
atively short railway lines, such as the Little Miami, the Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Cleveland, and the Dayton and Springfield, linked 
her with other important points in Ohio. But these roads, like 
the canals, did not draw heavily from Cincinnati’s river business. 

By the late 1840’s and early 1850’s, however, shrewd observers 
sensed the threat of the railroads to Cincinnati’s dominant position 
in the Mississippi Valley. Governor Bebb of Ohio in an address 
before the Mercantile Library Association of Cincinnati in 1849 
called for railway building, especially a line “to connect us directly 


8° Samuel Melanchthon Derrick, Centennial History of the South Carolina Rail- 
road (Columbia, S. C., 1930), pp. 145-149. 

®° John C. Calhoun to Robert Y. Hayne, Oct. 28, 1838 (Calhoun Correspondence, 
ed. J. Franklin Jameson, Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
Washington, 1900, II, 411-412). 

87 For a detailed treatment of the Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad and the 
reasons for its failure see Derrick, op. cit., chaps. x, Xi, xii. 
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with the heart of Kentucky and thence with the great system of 
railroads, now nearly completed, from Charleston and Savannah to 
Nashville.”** 

The Cincinnati Price Current in its annual report of trade for 
the year 1850-51 went straight to the point. 

Railroads have diverted trade from natural channels, and this 
they will continue to do—and in order to open new markets for our 
manufactures, and secure the trade of the surrounding country, we 
must have railroads. Our neighboring city of Louisville .. . will 
soon have a railroad connection with Indiana; they already have a 
railroad through Kentucky, and they have subscribed to, and will, 
in all probability, construct a road South to Nashville. Our citizens 
have within their reach all the advantages which Eastern and 
Southern rivals are endeavoring to gain. Will they be secured to 
us? Or will they be allowed to pass from us without a struggle?*? 


This was by no means a false alarm. The first train reached 
Pittsburgh from the east on November 29, 1852, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad established through train connections between 
Baltimore and Wheeling (now West) Virginia, less than two 
months later. In 1855 the Baltimore and Ohio crossed the river 
and joined its lines with those of the Ohio Central Railroad; 
through rail connections were thus established between Baltimore 
and Columbus, Ohio.°® Louisville went ahead with its plans to 
link itself with middle Tennessee and thence with the Southern 
seaboard. The important Louisville and Nashville Railroad was 
completed in 1859.°* 

Cincinnati was far from isolated in the 1850’s. It had rail con- 
nections with Columbus and thence with the East. Also, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad built a branch line from Grafton, Vir- 
ginia, to Parkersburg on the Ohio River, a considerable distance 
below Wheeling. In 1857 the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad 
was completed. A regular line of steamers spanned the thirteen- 
mile river gap between Parkersburg, Virginia, and Marietta, Ohio, 
thus giving Cincinnati shippers an alternate and considerably 


58 De Bow’s Review, Vl, 365 (June, 1849). 

8° Quoted in Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, XXV, 434 (Oct., 1851). 

°° Ambler, op. cit., pp. 185, 203. 

"1 Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the Struggle for Southern 
Commerce, 1865-1872, p. 64. 
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shorter route to the seaboard than via Columbus. The Kentucky 
Central Railroad ran south from Cincinnati’s Kentucky suburb, 
Covington, to Lexington. The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
joined Cincinnati and St. Louis and this road, by a junction with 
the Jeffersonville Railroad, also gave Cincinnati a connection with 
Louisville.” 

A Southern line from Cincinnati was continually discussed. 
Probably the most feasible plan advanced was that to extend the 
Covington-Lexington road to Danville, Kentucky, and thence to 
Knoxville.°* Work was actually undertaken on the Lexington- 
Danville link, but the Civil War caused abandonment of the 
project. 

In all of its railroad ventures, Cincinnati had to rely on private 
capital, and this was not always readily available. The terrain 
south of Cincinnati was difficult, and construction work in moun- 
tainous country was very costly. Because of earlier heavy expend- 
itures for canals, the Ohio constitution of 1850 forbade the state, 
counties, or municipalities to raise money for internal improvements 
by bond issues.°* The city of Louisville, bound by no such re- 
striction, financed the Louisville and Nashville Railroad and out- 
pointed Cincinnati in the race to establish railway connections with 
the South. 

The effects of the transportation changes on Cincinnati’s South- 
ern trade were not immediately apparent. The following table, 
giving the amounts and destination of certain leading exports from 
Cincinnati for the year ending September 1, 1851, reveals the con- 
tinued importance of the Southern market:*° 


To Other Down- To Up-River 


Commodity To New Orleans River Ports Ports 
beefsibarrels <vuc sul see i eden snares 19,319 68 314 
butter, finkinsyandkegsun) eer 35,200 959 15 


°? De Bow’s Review, XVI, 617 (June, 1854). Edward Hungerford, The Story 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927 (New York and London, 1928), 
I, 293, 298, 308. William Prescott Smith, The Book of the Great Railway Celebra- 
tions of 1857 (New York, 1858), pp. 173-193. 

°® De Bow’s Review, XVII, 105 (July, 1854). 

®¢ Ambler, op. ci?., p. 192. 

®5]_ D. B. DeBow, The Industrial Resources . . . of the Southern and Western 
States (3 vols., New Orleans, 1852), I, 253-254. 
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Candles wIDOKES yore ricirnc ss ia eiaiclerierens 76,245 20,272 10,695 
Mournabarrelspyte cries tarteteneras saan 281,609 953943 7,719 
lance barnel sai sayinsenevkrc rr as ane tee ts 22,854 117 3,277 
lardioils banrelsimconaascinc scenes joss 13,617 1,547 3,726 
parle, eres a4 ca pemno wena s Oooo taal 112,622 1,055 3,801 
WHS, WEIS. cpobocacconsodocone 140,661 56,164 31,231 


Cincinnati was still relying mainly on river transportation to the 
South, and the 1850’s were regarded, for the most part, as flush 
times by the river men. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
optimistically reported in 1854: “Notwithstanding the numerous 
railroad outlets that have been created, our river commerce is rap- 
idly increasing. ... Railroads cannot compete with water, in the 
conveyance of freights; and to the river our merchants must 
therefore continue to look as the great inlet and outlet for our 
commerce.”*® 

Indeed, with few exceptions, the volume of river trade did in- 
crease during the 1850’s. The Ohio Valley continued to ship its 
food and manufactured products into the cotton South and received 
in return sugar, cotton, molasses, oranges, coffee, and large sums 
of money for the services of its boats and boatmen.*’ Cincinnati 
imported 1,210 bales of cotton in 1850 and 2,388 bales the following 
year? During the year ending August 31, 1854, some three hun- 
dred different packets stopped at the port of Cincinnati, bringing 
imports worth approximately $65,000,000 and carrying away exports 
of a value very nearly as great.°® Large and elaborate river steamers 
like the Yorktown, Monarch, and Duke of Orleans, as well as some 
ten smaller vessels, plied regularly between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans.’ 

But this picture is somewhat deceptive. While Cincinnati’s river 
commerce with the South gained absolutely, it did not gain rel- 
atively during the 1850’s. St. Louis, growing rapidly and having 
good railroad connections, undermined Cincinnati’s position as the 

96 De Bow’s Review, XVI, 615, 616 (June, 1854). 

®7 Ambler, op. cit., p. 240. 

°8 J. S. House of Reps., Executive Document No. 102 (32d Cong., 1st Sess.), 
Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1851, Pt. Il, “Agriculture” 


(Washington, 1852), p. 545- 
9 Ambler, op. cit., p. 196. 100 Switzler, op. cit., Pt. II, p. 213. 
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greatest river center during the late 1850’s. During the year ending 
August 31, 1860, there were 472 steamboat arrivals in New Orleans 
101 Louis- 


ville was exploiting to the fullest its railway connections with the 


from St. Louis in comparison with 206 from Cincinnati. 


interior South. 

An additional angle which cannot be overlooked is the export 
trade from New Orleans. Not all of the shipments from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans were destined for the Southern market. 
The following statistics relative to the flour trade of New Orleans 
tend to clarify the picture in this respect :' 


Barrels of Flour Received in Barrels of Flour Exported 
Year New Orleans from Up-River from New Orleans 
TSSO) cher. ra iecn einai 1,120,974 251,501 
TOS 7 Mii o: «tenevive Seu tiethua open T uta 1,290,597 428,436 
TOR Oni cts syrAcsine incr ates 1,538,742 474,906 
YSEQ) Piha sisisieye seme oi eecord Meta eee 1,084,978 133,193 
1031510 BeBe IRR IER heart yenc ae the 965,860 80,541 


Another significant trend which was evident during the decade 
immediately preceding the Civil War was the rapid increase of 
Cincinnati’s trade with the East by way of the railroads. By 1855, 
Cincinnati was exporting almost as much to the East as to the 
South; in 1857 five times as much corn and wheat went from that 
area to the North and East as to the South. By the end of the 
decade, “Cincinnati had ceased to be strictly a river city, and the 
commerce of the Mississippi had received a blow from which it was 


never to recover.’1% 


Commercial ties with the South on the eve of the Civil War 
were sufficiently strong, however, to cause the leading Cincinnati 
newspapers to assume a very conciliatory attitude. The coming of 
the war, with the loss of Southern markets, was a serious blow to the 
commercial and industrial interests of the city. But the depression 
was short lived. There was no question of Cincinnati’s loyalty tc 
the Union, and food and clothing contracts for the army more thar 

101 Tbid., p. 214. 

102 J. §. Bureau of the Census, Agriculture of the United States in 1860 (Wash- 


ington, 1864), p. clvi. 
103 Ambler, op. cit., p. 198. 
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made up for the closing of the Mississippi by the newly formed 
Confederacy.’* 

As the Union armies occupied Southern soil, Cincinnati mer- 
chants lost no opportunities to sell to their erstwhile foes. The 
systematic efforts after the war to recapture Southern markets cul- 
minated in the building of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad at 
municipal expense. In 1880 the trains ran between Cincinnati and 
Chattanooga.’”° But the changing times had destroyed the ante- 
bellum pre-eminence of the Queen City in the Mississippi Valley. 


204 Wilson, “Cincinnati a Southern Outpost in 1860-61?” p. 481. 

295 Coulter, The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the Struggle for Southern 
Commerce, 1865-1872, p. 63. Also, for a discussion of this topic see Edward A. 
Ferguson, Founding of the Cincinnati Southern Railway (Cincinnati, 1905); Jacob 
H. Hollander, ‘The Cincinnati Southern Railway: A Study in Municipal Activity,” 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, 12th Ser. (Bal- 
timore, 1894). 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS IN THE 
OLD SOUTH 


CHARLES S. SYDNOR 


Priok TO THE nineteenth century Southerners gave little thought 
to geology, a circumstance that is partly attributable to the fact that 
there were few men anywhere in the world who knew much about 
this subject, nor were there many who gave evidence of wishing 
to increase their knowledge in this direction. The disdain of the 
academic world is indicated by the fact that in the year 1800 there 
was not a single professor of geology in the colleges of America and 
England. When Yale broke from the old tradition in 1802 and 
established a professorship of chemistry and natural science, many 
persons were shocked, but critics could take heart from the fact 
that Benjamin Silliman, the twenty-three-year-old professor, knew 
no science although he was a promising young lawyer.’ 

In so far as his ignorance of geology was concerned, Silliman’s 
predicament was not very bad because there was not much geolog- 
ical knowledge for a novice to compass. Man’s attention had been 
directed to the structure of the earth chiefly by spectacular catas- 
trophes: volcanic eruptions and earthquakes. Attempts to explain 
these phenomena led to speculation about the composition and 
origin of the earth’s surface, and this inquiry soon developed into 
a bitter argument over the question of whether water or fire had 
been the chief agency in forming rock. The opponents were fit- 
tingly dubbed Neptunists and Plutonists.? Silliman, turning to 
geology at this early stage of the development of science, had no 
large body of data and hypotheses to master. A resident of the 
Colonial South, however, could well be skeptical about the need of 
mastering even that little, for his region seemed relatively free from 


1 George P. Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of American Geology (New 
Haven, 1924), pp. 23-24. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1-3; Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture (New York, 
1934), II, 90-93; Charles Schuchert, “A Century of Geology—The Progress of 
Historical Geology in North America,” A Century of Science in America (New 
Haven, 1918), pp. 63-65. 
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earthquakes and volcanoes; therefore, geology seemed to be a spec- 
ulative and impractical science that had no immediate bearing on 
the daily life of the early Southerner, who was more likely to suffer 
from taxes, tobacco worms, and malaria than from geological 
cataclysms. 

The department of nature that chiefly interested the Colonial 
American was botany. In part this emphasis had been brought 
from Europe, where the theory of signatures still influenced medical 
science.* Furthermore, the environment of the early colonists stim- 
ulated interest in plant life. Vegetation was an index to soil fer- 
tility; some plants, such as tobacco, were found to have great 
commercial value; others were supposed to have medicinal uses; and 
one brought sorely needed relief to the malarial ridden parts of the 
South. Thus, the vegetable kingdom was supremely important in 
the daily life of the Old South, and there was always the chance 
that a new botanical discovery would bring wealth or health to the 
close and thoughtful observer of plants. 

Not only did interest in botany overshadow interest in geology 
in the realm of ideas, but in the physical realm of nature itself 
botanical specimens covered over and partly concealed the phenom- 
ena of geology. To see beneath the trees, vines, and grasses, the 
geologist had to rely mostly on what he could find on the raw sides 
of mountains and in the valleys cut by rivers and smaller streams. 
In early America, environment conspired with the European her- 
itage to maintain geology in a lowly state. 

Despite inauspicious beginnings, the study of geology made con- 
siderable progress in the South in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In part this was due to the importation of knowledge 
about the discoveries and hypotheses that were then being made by 
geologists elsewhere. Also it was partly due to the help given to 
the geologist by society. As the advancing settlers rolled back the 
forest, soil and rock were uncovered. As men dug wells, canals, 
and mines and made railroad cuts, the geologist was enabled to 
peer beneath the surface. He even derived much advantage from 
soil erosion which was injuring most other Southerners. The rains 


* Edward Eggleston, The Transit of Civilization from England to America in 
the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1901), pp. 55-60, 68. 
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and freshets that skimmed and gullied the planter’s fields, opened 
new laboratories for the student of the earth’s structure, exposing 
layers of earth and of rock as well as the shells and fossils of 
extinct species of life. 

Inasmuch as society had opened up crevices and gashes in the 
earth’s surface to the advantage of the geologist, it was fitting that 
society should turn to the geologist for advice about how to cure 
what might be called diseases of the soil, particularly the anaemic 
condition of many cotton and tobacco fields. And geologists were 
sometimes asked to tell their fellowmen where to find metals and 
rocks of economic value. For this advice, society was willing to 
pay some honor and a little money through the establishment of 
professorships of geology and the creation of state-supported geolog- 
ical surveys. By such means geology, which had already become 
related to Southern social history, at last received official recognition 
and, in some instances, got into politics. 

In the South geology was first introduced into college curricula 
in the 1820’s, and in the same decade the first state geological sur- 
veys were authorized. These two steps mark for all practical pur- 
poses the beginning of geological activity in the Old South, even 
though some data about the geology of the region had been pub- 
lished by such travelers as Johann David Schépf, William Bartram, 
and C. F. Volney; and some Southerners, such as Thomas Jefferson 
and William Dunbar, had shown an interest in certain aspects of 
geology, particularly in palaeontology. But after 1820 the move- 
ment gained force. Before the Civil War courses in geology were 
being offered in a number of Southern colleges and universities as 
well as in lesser institutions for the teaching of girls as well as of 
boys. Some of the lectures, especially those delivered by William 
Barton Rogers at the University of Virginia, were exceedingly pop- 
ular. Further evidence of enthusiasm for this subject was the 
acquisition of extensive collections of geological specimens by sev- 
eral of the larger institutions.* 

An index to Southern interest in geology that is somewhat more 


“Abundant proof of the interest of academic circles in geology is marshaled 
in Thomas Cary Johnson, Jr., Scientific Interests in the Old South (New York, 


1936). 
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precise than collegiate lectures and museums is to be found in the 
state geological surveys. Appropriations for their support indicate 
the degree of that interest; the publications of the surveys were a 
major means of disseminating knowledge about geology, and today 
constitute a considerable body of source material for the historian; 
and the chief work of most of the geologists of the region was per- 
formed while they were connected with state surveys. Hence, a 
review of these surveys will serve as a convenient means of present- 
ing certain facts about the theory and practice of geology in the 
Old South. 

Before the Civil War, geological surveys were undertaken at 
public expense in all of the Southern states except Florida and 
Louisiana, and in several of these states more than one was at- 
tempted. The earliest was begun in North Carolina upon the 
instigation of Denison Olmsted, professor of chemistry and min- 
eralogy in the state university. He was a recent graduate of Yale, 
where his interest in geology had been stimulated by the lectures 
of Benjamin Silliman. In 1821 Olmsted wrote to the state board 
of internal improvements, which had been created two years earlier, 
suggesting the advantages of a geological survey and offering to 
devote his vacations to field work if the state would pay his travel- 
ing expenses, modestly estimated at one hundred dollars a year. 
Meeting with no success at this time, Olmsted renewed his request 
two years later. Thereupon the legislature authorized the state 
board of agriculture to have the survey made and appropriated 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year for five years for expenses. 
Olmsted gave to the work as much time as he could spare from his 
teaching duties during the years 1824 and 1825, and he received a 
little assistance from Charles E. Rothe, “a miner and mineralogist 
recently from Saxony.” Two brief reports were published. They 
can be accurately described by the words that Olmsted himself 
wrote in the introduction to the first of them, namely, that it was 
in “the form rather of a sTATISTICAL MEMOIR, on the USEFUL minerals 
which our State embraces, than of a scientific Geological Survey.”® 


°Denison Olmsted, Report on the Geology of North-Carolina Conducted under 
the Direction of the Board of Agriculture, Pt. 1 ({Raleigh], Nov., 1824), and zbid., 
Pt. If ([Raleigh], Nov., 1825). 

Rothe’s connection with the survey is mentioned in Pt. II, p. 106, and in his 
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When Olmsted was called to Yale in 1825, his work on the sur- 
vey, as well as his chair in the university, was taken by Elisha 
Mitchell, his fellow student in Yale and his faculty colleague in the 
University of North Carolina, where Mitchell had previously been 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. Mitchell con- 
tinued the survey until the withdrawal of state support three years 
later. He published one formal report, which was even shorter 
than those of Olmsted. It contained less factual matter but more 
theory, especially about the age and origin of certain formations.® 
Although this was the end of the first state geological survey in 
the South, Mitchell maintained his interest in the natural history 
of his region. He wrote several articles which were published in 
newspapers and journals and as pamphlets. In 1842 he published 
“for the use of the students of the university” a textbook of 141 
pages entitled Elements of Geology, with an Outline of the Geology 
of North Carolina, in which was folded the first geological map 
of the state.’ 

South Carolina was close on the heels of North Carolina in 
making at least a gesture toward providing for a geological survey. 
Toward the close of 1820 the legislature created a professorship of 
geology and mineralogy in South Carolina College® for the purpose 


article on “Gold Mines” in North Carolina which appeared in 1828 in Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and Arts, XIII, 201-217, and was reprinted in Elisha 
Mitchell’s first report (see the following note). 

®Elisha Mitchell, Report on the Geology of North Carolina Conducted under 
the Direction of the Board of Agriculture, Pt. 111 ([Raleigh], Nov., 1827). 

This report is slightly supplemented by the “Diary of a Geological Tour by 
Dr. Elisha Mitchell in 1827 and 1828,” with introduction and notes by Kemp P. 
Battle, which was published as No. 6 of the University of North Carolina, James 
Sprunt Historical Monographs (Chapel Hill, 1905). 

* A short biography of Mitchell can be found in Dumas Malone (ed.), Dictionary 
of American Biography, XIII (1934), 45-46; and of Olmsted in ibid., XIV (1934), 
23-24. The work will be hereinafter cited D. A. B. 

Two works by George P. Merrill are important in any study of state geological 
surveys: Contributions to a History of American Siate Geological and Natural His- 
tory Surveys (Washington, 1920), published as United Statcs National Museum, 
Bulletin, No. 109; and The First One Hundred Years of American Geology. In- 
asmuch as both of these are adequately indexed and the material in the former is 
arranged by states, subsequent citations to these works seem unnecessary and will 
be omitted. 

8 This was the first chair of geology established in a state-supported institution 
in the United States. 
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of making more adequate provision for the distinguished Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, who had recently been added to the faculty. The 
state also purchased Cooper’s collection of minerals.? Upon Coop- 
er’s elevation to the presidency, Lardner Vanuxem, of Pennsylvania, 
was given the chair of geology and mineralogy. The legislature, by 
laws passed in December, 1824, and one year later, placed upon him 
the extra duty, for which there was additional compensation, of 
“making a geological and mineralogical tour during the recess of 
college and furnishing specimens of the same.” The hope was ex- 
pressed that “these examinations” would be “not only for the benefit 
of those who are to be instructed in academic pursuits, but also for 
the promotion of agricultural prosperity.” The only traces of a 
report of this primitive survey are a few pages of lists of South 
Carolina rocks and minerals in Mills’s Statistics of South Carolina.” 

A more leisurely as well as a more productive survey was made 
in Tennessee between 1831 and 1850 by Gerard Troost, who had 
earlier been the first president of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia and was now professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology in the University of Nashville. For his work as state 
geologist and mineralogist, which he did in academic vacations, he 
was paid five hundred dollars a year, and he received a little volun- 
tary assistance from David Dale Owen, who later did distinguished 
work in other states. The last seven of Troost’s nine biennial re- 
ports were published. Like the earlier North Carolina reports most 
of these were between thirty and fifty pages long. Troost gave 
most space to Tennessee products with economic value, such as 
roofing slate, limestone, alum, marl, epsom salts, and especially coal, 
iron, and zinc. He included short treatises on iron and zinc metal- 
lurgy and appraised the mineral resources along the routes of pro- 
posed railroads. Although less attention was given to subjects of 
little or no economic use, he included in several of his reports, 

®Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839 (New Haven, 
1926), pp. 251-253, 278 n. 

2° Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina, Including a View of Its Natural, 
Civil, and Military History, General and Particular (Charleston, 1826), pp. 25-30. 
This fragment (or was it all?) of Vanuxem’s report was later reprinted in 


Michael Tuomey, Report on the Geology of South Carolina (Columbia, 1848), 
Appendix, pp. xxxi-xxxii, 
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especially the fifth, lists of fossils, reptiles, and fresh-water mollusks; 
and he struggled, but without much success, to correlate the com- 
plex stratigraphy of Tennessee." 

As a result of agitation participated in by the Maryland Academy 
of Science and Literature, a Maryland geological survey was inaug- 
urated in 1833. Julius T. Ducatel, who was appointed state geologist, 
was under the same handicap as others who made early surveys in 
the South in that he was teaching most of the time he was making 
the Maryland survey. But in two respects Ducatel’s position was 
unique: he received the relatively generous salary of two thousand 
dollars a year, and he had as an associate a civil engineer, John H. 
Alexander, who was employed by the state to prepare “a perfect 
and complete map of the state.” The lack of such a map was a 
great handicap to the geological survey of nearly every other state. 
After a hurried reconnaisance of the state in company with Alex- 
ander, Ducatel began a more intensive geological survey going 
from east to west. More attention was given to agriculture than in 
the earlier surveys in the Carolinas and Tennessee. This agricul- 
tural emphasis was especially marked in the reports devoted to 
Tidewater Maryland, where the presence and use of marl were 
stressed. Naturally, mineral resources received more attention as 
the survey proceeded westward. Following the publication early 
in 1834 of a report of the joint reconnaissance, Ducatel made yearly 
reports from 1834 to 1840. Two years later the legislature abolished 
the geological survey. No other was made in Maryland before the 
Civil War, although some geological data appeared in reports of 
the state agricultural chemist, an office that was created in 1848. 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and North Carolina, the other states 
mentioned thus far, were resurveyed in the ante-bellum period.” 


11 Biographies of Troost written by L. C. Glenn are in D. A. B., XVIII (1936), 
647-648, and American Geologist, XXXV, 72-94 (Feb., 1905). Pp. 90-94 of the 
latter contain an excellent bibliography of Troost’s publications. 

*2 Because of the form in which the reports of the Maryland geological survey 
were published, it is difficult to prepare citations of these reports. Most of them 
lack formal title pages. The following titles are taken from the pamphlet reports 
that are bound in one volume in the Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, with the 
binder’s title Ducatel & Alexander Reports, Maryland Geology & Map, 1834-1841: 
J. T. Ducatel and J. H. Alexander, Report on the Projected Survey of the State of 
Maryland . . . (Annapolis, 1834); J. T. Ducatel, Report, 1834 (n. p., n. d.); 
Ducatel, Report of the Geologist, 1835 [this, together with J. H. Alexander, En- 
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In 1835 “the patriotic citizens” of Burke and Richmond counties, 
Georgia, subsidized a geological survey of their counties by John 
R. Cotting. His report was published the following year in a thin 
volume without maps or drawings.’* One purpose of this under- 
taking was to stimulate interest in a state-wide survey, and at first 
there was promise of success. In December, 1836, the legislature 
appropriated ten thousand dollars and authorized the governor to 
employ a geologist. Cotting was appointed and soon began field 
work. However, the legislature withdrew all financial support in 
1840, although it permitted Cotting to retain his title and to con- 
tinue working. Three years later he published An Essay on the 
Soils and Available Manures of the State of Georgia, with the Mode 
of Application and Management, Founded on a Geological and 
Agricultural Survey.4 Nothing more was done toward a geological 
survey of the state before 1874. 

In the year of Georgia’s initial interest, Virginia began a survey 
that by far surpassed anything previously done in the South. The 
work was under the direction of William Barton Rogers, who was 
serving all the while as professor of several sciences first at William 
and Mary and then at the University of Virginia. The survey, 
however, was attached to the state board of public works rather 
than to either of the colleges. In the seven years of its life, the 
survey received about forty thousand dollars from the state, which 
surpassed the total expenditures for all previous Southern geolog- 
ical surveys. With such support Rogers was able to employ several 
assistants and to make comparatively rapid progress. A reconnais- 
sance of the state was published in 1835, and in each of the six 
following years more detailed reports appeared. To Rogers's great 


gineer’s Report, was published under the title, Report on the New Map of Mary- 
land, 1835 (n. p., n. d.)]; ibid., 1836 [published in the same way as the report 
for 1835]; Ducatel, Annual Report of the Geologist of Maryland, 1837 (n. p., n. d.). 

Reports for the years 1838, 1839, and 1840 did not vary from the 1837 title 
except as to the year, and all omitted places and dates of publication. The last 
four of Ducatel’s reports seem to have been published separately from any reports 
by Alexander. No attempt is made to list Alexander’s reports other than those 
published jointly with Ducatel. 

12 John R. Cotting, Report of a Geological and Agricultural Survey, of Burke 
and Richmond Counties, Georgia. Performed under the Patronage of Citizens of 
the Two Counties (Augusta, 1836). 14 Milledgeville, 1843. 
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regret state support was ended in December, 1841, before the annual 
reports and other data could be revised and systematized into a 
comprehensive final report. But despite this deficiency his publica- 
tions present a large amount of data about the geology of Virginia, 
which included of course the area that is now the state of West 
Virginia; and this data was interpreted with more understanding 
than had characterized previous reports of geological surveys in 
the South. 

In the twelve-year period beginning with 1824, when Olmsted 
began his survey in North Carolina, six Southern states initiated 
geological surveys. In the following twelve years (1836-47) only 
two were inaugurated. The necessity of curtailing state appropria- 
tions in the lean years following the panic of 1837 may account for 
this lessening of interest. And the fact that Southern staples did 
not soon return to high prices may have caused the pronounced 
emphasis on agriculture in most of the surveys subsequently con- 
ducted in the Old South. 

The first steps toward making a geological survey of Kentucky 
were taken in 1838 by the employment of William Williams Mather 
to make a reconnaissance survey of the state. Mather, who was 
already serving on both the New York and Ohio surveys, presented 
a report which was published in forty pages. Seven of these were 
devoted to a “glossary of terms,” and the remainder contained less 
geological information than arguments for making a more thorough 
survey. The efficacy of his advice may be questioned inasmuch as 
it bore no fruit for sixteen years.” 


South Carolina gave ample evidence of increased zeal for agri- 
cultural information in December, 1842, when it inaugurated its 


18 Rogers’s reports together with some of his other publications relating to the 
geology of Virginia were reprinted more than forty years after his survey was 
ended under the title 4 Reprint of Annual Reports and Other Papers on the Geology 
of the Virginias by the Late William Barton Rogers (New York, 1884). 

In addition to the sketch in D. A. B., XVI (1935), 115, there is the two-volume 
Life and Letters of William Barton Rogers, edited by his wife (Boston, 1896). 

16D. 4. B., XII (1933), 399-400. 

W[illiam] W[illiams] Mather, “Report on the Geological Reconnaissance of 
Kentucky, Made in 1838,” in Appendix to Kentucky, House of Representatives, 
Journal, 18 37-1838, pp. 239-278. 

Geologists make much use of the word reconnaissance; but as titles in this and 
subsequent citations will indicate, they disagreed over its spelling. 
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second survey. Although this was to be both “geological and agri- 
cultural,” the legislature gave first place to agriculture by declaring 
that “the interests and pursuits of South Carolina are essentially 
agricultural,” and by directing that the work be begun with an 
agricultural survey by “a competent individual” who might, how- 
ever, “report all geological information which may be incidentally 
collected on such survey.” Edmund Ruffin, who was already dis- 
tinguished for his work on calcareous manures, was appointed to 
make this survey. His report, published in the latter part of 1843, 
reflected his interest in marl. It was composed partly of responses 
to queries he had sent to agricultural societies, and partly of a study 
based on his own investigations. An essay on rice culture in 
Georgetown District was included.” 


Supposedly, Ruffin’s report was thought to fulfill the require- 
ments of an agricultural survey, for upon his resignation his place 
was filled by Michael Tuomey, whose interest was primarily in 
geology. After a short preliminary report, published in 1844, 
Tuomey brought forth his final report in 1848. In appearance this 
was a rather elegant volume of 349 pages. It would have presented 
an even more imposing appearance but for the decision of the 
legislature that his plates were unessential and should therefore be 
omitted. It contained, however, as appendices a catalogue of the 
fauna of South Carolina, meteorological tables, reports of soil anal- 
yses, and an article on indigo. But despite these embellishments 
and the voluntary assistance of numerous South Carolina scientists, 
which Tuomey acknowledged, this report does not present an im- 
pressive body of geological knowledge. Yet it was to geology that 
most of the space was given even though some attention was given 
to agriculture and one chapter was devoted to “Practical, or Eco- 
nomical, Geology.”"® 


17Edmund Ruffin, Report of the Commencement and Progress of the Agri- 
cultural Survey of South-Carolina, for 1843 (Columbia, S. C., 1843); Avery O. 
Craven, Edmund Ruffin, Southerner: A Study in Secession (New York, 1932), 
pp. 79-82. 

18 M[ichael] Tuomey, Report on the Geological and Agricultural Survey of the 
State of South Carolina (Columbia, 1844), and Report on the Geology of South 
Carolina (Columbia, 1848). 

Tuomey made a further, though unofficial, contribution to South Carolina geology 
in M[ichael] Tuomey and F[rancis] S[immons] Holmes, Pleiocene Fossils of South- 
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While concluding the second of his South Carolina reports, 
Tuomey was elected professor of geology in the University of 
Alabama with the further duty, placed upon him by the trustees, 
of investigating Alabama’s geology during not more than four 
months of each year. Some of his reports were published in news- 
papers. Presumably because of the interest these aroused, the legis- 
lature in 1848 gave him the title of state geologist and required of 
him biennial reports. The first was submitted in 1849 and was 
printed the following year. In 1854 the legislature made a decided 
change in his status by relieving him of classroom duties and by 
setting aside ten thousand dollars for incidental expenses and the 
employment of assistants in making the survey. Working under 
these improved conditions, Tuomey prepared a report within two 
years. As was to be expected in an investigation of the natural 
resources of Alabama, much attention was given to coal and iron. 
And Tuomey discussed at some length the question of gold mining 
in the state, complaining at the amount of time he had spent in the 
thankless task of trying to discourage those who were engaged in 
a local, small-scale gold rush. Appendices to this report included 
lists of Cretaceous and Tertiary fossils, a geological map of Alabama, 
and chemical analyses that John W. Mallet, chemical assistant, had 
made of minerals and soils. The inefficiency of the state printer 
delayed the appearance of this report until 1858. Meantime, Tuomey 
had died, and part of the manuscript had been lost. Mallet, who 
saw the work through the press, was unable to find a chapter which 
Tuomey had intended to include “on the results of the Geological 
Survey in their application to Agriculture.”’® 

The legislature of Mississippi, after receiving petitions over a 
period of twelve years from agricultural societies, authorized a 
geological and agricultural survey in 1850. John W. Millington, a 


Carolina: Containing Descriptions and Figures of Polyparia, Echinodermata, and 
Mollusca (Charleston, 1855-57). 

19 M[ichael] Tuomey, First Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama (Tusca- 
loosa, 1850), and Second Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama, Edited, from 
the Author’s M. S. and Other Papers, by J]. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Alabama (Montgomery, 1858). 
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member of the faculty of the state university, was assigned the task 
of making the survey.”° But, as it soon became evident that he had 
no time to devote to it, Oscar M. Lieber of South Carolina was 
made his assistant in June, 1851. Six months later Lieber resigned 
without having contributed much to the furtherance of the survey, 
although Millington then made a perfunctory report to the legis- 
lature.2!_ Two years later Lieber published a short, unofficial essay 
on the geology of Mississippi.”” At the beginning of 1852 Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes, an amateur scientist of Washington, Mississippi, was 
made Millington’s assistant. He prepared a report which was pub- 
lished in book form in 1854. It was chiefly distinguished by the 
variety of information it contained. Space was given to political 
and agricultural history and to lists of flora and fauna as well as to 
agriculture and geology.” 

In 1857, Millington and Wailes both having resigned, another 
Mississippi geological report was published by Lewis Harper. This 
added little to geological knowledge, for in addition to Harper’s 
decision “to write a popular work .. . for an agricultural public,” 
he had to write without access to the geological collections of the 
survey. The administration of the University of Mississippi had 
acquired so great a distrust for Harper, and this distrust was shared 
by his successor as well as predecessor in office, that he was not 
allowed access to the survey’s collection which was housed at the 
University. Despite these difficulties the survey survived. Eugene 
W. Hilgard was placed in charge, and presented an able report 
which was published in 1860. Its pages were apportioned almost 
equally between geology and agriculture, and much attention was 

2° Sanford C. Gladden, “John Millington, 1779-1868,” William and Mary Quar- 
terly, Series 2, XIII, 155-162 (July, 1933); D. A. B., XII (1933), 647. 

*1 Report of the Professor of Geology and Agricultural Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Printed by Order of the Senate (Jackson, 1852). 


22 “Sketch of the Geology of the State of Mississippi,” Mining Magazine, Ill, 
41-47 (July, 1854). 

22B_ L. C. Wailes, Report on the Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi, Em- 
bracing a Sketch of the Social and Natural History of the State ({Philadelphia], 
1854); Charles S. Sydnor, A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region: Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes (Durham, N. C., 1938). 

247 [ewis] Harper, Preliminary Report on the Geology and Agriculture of the 
State of Mississippi (Jackson, 1857). 
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given to soils, a field in which Hilgard came to be regarded as an 
outstanding authority.” 

Although the establishment of another geological survey had 
been agitated in North Carolina almost since the conclusion of the 
early survey under Olmsted and Mitchell, formal action was not 
taken until January, 1851. The legislature, when then authorizing 
the survey at a cost of not more than five thousand dollars a year, 
seemed to be in an expansive mood for it required an investigation 
of the mineralogical, botanical, and agricultural as well as geological 
resources of the state. The governor and the state literary board 
were given general supervision of the survey. Ebenezer Emmons, 
professor of geology in Williams College, was chosen as state geol- 
ogist. Emmons had several assistants, but none were competent 
scholars except Moses A. Curtis, a botanist. 

The first report, published in 1852, dealt partly with the soils 
and agriculture of the lower counties of the state and partly with 
the coal fields of four counties in the northern and central sections. 
The next report, published four years later, was much longer and 
was devoted to the mineral resources of the midland counties. 
Thereafter Emmons made little contribution to the understanding 
of North Carolina geology. His 1858 report was concerned with 
the agriculture of the eastern counties. One of his 1860 publications 
was devoted to the soils of the swamplands, and the other was “a 
statement of the principles of the science upon which the practices 
of agriculture, as an art, are founded.”*° In addition to these studies 
by Emmons, the survey published Curtis’s catalogue of the woody 


25 Rugene W. Hilgard, Report on the Geology and Agriculture of the State of 
Mississippi (Jackson, 1860), and “A Historical Outline of the Geological and Agri- 
cultural Survey of the State of Mississippi,” Mississippi Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, III (1900), 207-234. 

2° Ebenezer Emmons, Report of Professor Emmons, On His Geological Survey 
of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1852); Geological Report of the Midland Counties of 
North Carolina (New York and Raleigh, 1856); Report of the North-Carolina 
Geological Survey: Agriculture of the Eastern Counties: Together with Descriptions 
of the Marl Beds (Raleigh, 1858); Agriculture of North-Carolina, Part II: Contain- 
ing a Statement of the Principles of the Sciences upon which the Practices of Agri- 
culture, as an Art, are Founded (Raleigh, 1860) [Because of the dates appearing 
in the early pages of this and the following item, the opinion is ventured that this 
publication should have been numbered Part I.]; North-Carolina Geological Survey, 
Part Il. Agriculture. Containing Descriptions, with Many Analyses, of the Soils of 
the Swamp Lands (Raleigh, 1860). 
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plants of the state?’ and Edmund Ruffin’s Agricultural, Geological, 
and Descriptive Sketches of Lower North Carolina.* Several re- 
ports by Emmons’s associates remained unpublished because this 
survey, like Hilgard’s in Mississippi, was interrupted by the Civil 
War. 

In 1853 the legislature of Kentucky received in the form of a 
printed pamphlet a Memorial of the Agricultural Associations of 
the State and Many Citizens urging the establishment of a state 
geological survey. The following year the legislature took favor- 
able action. David Dale Owen, son of Robert Owen the early 
socialist, became state geologist and served until his death in 1860. 
With assistants in geology, chemistry, palaeontology, and topog- 
raphy, Owen made rapid progress and produced annual reports 
which were published in four handsome quarto volumes of about 
five hundred pages each. Each contained, in addition to reports 
written by Owen, reports from his assistants. Somewhat less atten- 
tion was given to agriculture than was the case in most of the 
surveys of the 1850’s; and, as was to be expected in Kentucky re- 
ports, coal and iron received especial emphasis. Owen showed much 
zeal for proving the economic importance of geology. In most 
respects, the reports of this Kentucky geological survey surpassed 
those made of other Southern states in the ante-bellum period, which 
was due in part to its liberal support and in part to Owen’s amazing 
capacity for hard work and for directing the work of assistants.” 

Before all of Owen’s Kentucky reports were published, and in- 
deed before the field work of the survey had been completed, he 
had become state geologist of Arkansas. As such he was first 
authorized to investigate only geology; but the legislature later 


2™M[oses] A. Curtis, Geological and Natural History Survey of North-Carolina. 
Part III, Botany: Containing a Catalogue of the Plants of the State, with Descriptions 
and History of the Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines (Raleigh, 1860). 

28 Raleigh, 1861. 

2° David Dale Owen, Report of the Geological Survey in Kentucky, Made During 
the Years 1854 and 1855 (Frankfort, 1856); Second Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey in Kentucky, Made During the Years 1856 and +857 (Frankfort, 1857); Third 
Report .. . 1856-1857 (Frankfort, 1857); Fourth Report ... 1858-1859 (Frankfort, 
1861). 

The Fourth Report, pp. 323-330, contains an account of Owen’s life, with spe- 
cial attention to his work as a geologist. He had died on Nov. 13, 1860. See also 
D. A. B., XIV (1934), 116-117. 
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increased appropriations and enlarged the scope of the survey by 
requiring agricultural and botanical surveys. In requiring the latter, 
the legislature desired not merely a catalogue of plants; it asked 
for what amounted to a study of plant ecology in relation to geolog- 
ical formations. Owen’s plans and procedure in Arkansas were 
much as they were in Kentucky except on a somewhat smaller 
scale. He began work in October, 1857, and with the aid of assist- 
ants the work was pushed on rapidly. Two volumes were pub- 
lished, one in 1858 and one in 1860. A distinctive characteristic of 
Owen’s reports in both states was the attractiveness of his drawings. 
While geological formations were naturally the central figures, he 
included in his sketches such things as water mills, log cabins, rail 
fences, fishermen, slaves, and travelers. Owen’s death in November, 
1860, crippled the Arkansas survey, and the Civil War ended it.*° 

Tennessee made very modest provision for a second geological 
survey in 1854. James M. Safford of the faculty of Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tennessee, was appointed state geologist. 
Since coming to Tennessee from Yale several years earlier, he had 
already devoted several of his vacations to geological exploration; 
he now gave his full time to the work, but he had no funds for 
employing assistants. Naturally, progress was slow. In 1856 he 
published a short, careful report dealing mostly with “the mineral 
wealth” of Tennessee. This was followed by a brief pamphlet 
stating the objects and utility of the survey. The survey was dis- 
continued in 1861, while he was producing a final report. But it 
was largely on the basis of his ante-bellum work that Safford pre- 
pared a report which was published in 1869.** 

South Carolina, which was the only Southern state to attempt 


°° David Dale Owen, First Report of a Geological Reconnotissance of the Northern 
Counties of Arkansas, Made During the Years 1857 and 1858 (Little Rock, 1858), 
and Second Report of a Geological Reconnoissance of the Middle and Southern 
Counties of Arkansas. Made During the Years 1859 and 1860 (Little Rock, 1860). 

*1 James M. Safford, A Geological Reconnaissance of the State of Tennessee: 
Being the Author's First Biennial Report ... (Nashville, 1856); Second Biennial 
Report Presented to the Thirty-Second General Assembly of Tennessee, November 5, 
1857 (Nashville, 1857); The Geology of Tennessee. Part I. Physical Geography 
(Nashville, 1861) [This title is taken from a slip bound in the copy in the library 
of the United States Geological Survey which further states that “the publication 
of this work was interrupted by the war, and has not as yet been resumed.” 
Evidently this was written before the publication of the following volume]; Geology 
of Tennessee (Nashville, 1869). 
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three geological surveys before 1861, began the last of these in 1855 
under the direction of Oscar M. Lieber, son of the well-known 
Francis Lieber. He had already served in subordinate capacities 
in Mississippi and Alabama. Although agricultural interests had a 
large share in establishing this survey, and although the law re- 
quired that the survey be geological, mineralogical, and agricultural, 
Lieber gave most attention to geology. In his opinion, the earlier 
surveys of Vanuxem, Ruffin, and Tuomey had overemphasized 
agriculture, had been restricted too largely to the eastern parts of 
the state, and had been characterized by too little intensive investi- 
gation. Lieber therefore restricted each of his reports to a relatively 
small area; the areas he chose for investigation were mostly the 
up-country and mountainous districts of South Carolina; and his 
emphasis was chiefly geological, although some chapters on agri- 
culture appeared. To his third report he appended a lengthy paper 
on itacolumite, even though he was afraid he would be criticized 
for including so speculative and impracticable a study in the reports 
of a state geological survey. Four reports were published before 
the Civil War ended this survey and brought death to this able 
geologist.*? 

Although Texas was the last of the Southern States to provide 
before the Civil War for an investigation of its geology, consider- 
able work had already been done within its boundaries by geologists 
attached to Federal exploring parties and by the German geologist 
Ferdinand Roemer. A state-supported survey was begun in Texas 
in 1858 by Benjamin F. Shumard. The following year a seventeen- 
page pamphlet was published which noted the presence within the 
state of petroleum, coal, and other products of economic value. But 
the survey was hampered by political interference, and no more 
was accomplished before the Civil War caused its suspension.** 

82 Oscar M. Lieber, Report on the Survey of South Carolina, Being the First 
Annual Report to the General Assembly of South Carolina, Embracing the Progress of 
the Survey During the Year 1856 (Columbia, 1856); Second Annual Report ... of 
the Survey During the Year 1857 (Columbia, 1858); Third Annual Report .. . 
of the Survey During the Year 1858 . . . and a Supplement [concerning itacolumite] 
(Columbia, 1859); Fourth Annual Report .. . of the Survey During the Year 1859 
(Columbia, 1860). 


888. EF. Shumard, First Report of Progress of the Geological and Agricultural 
Survey of Texas (Austin, 1859). 
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The origin of the state geological surveys of the Old South was 
sometimes due to the enthusiasm of a single scholar, such as Den- 
ison Olmsted in North Carolina, and sometimes to the activity of 
an organization, such as the Maryland Academy of Science and 
Literature** or one of the state agricultural societies. But what- 
ever the creative force, the surveys usually had the dual objective 
of advancing the frontier of science and of accumulating data that 
would be of economic value to the state. For obvious reasons, the 
latter objective was emphasized when seeking support funds from 
state legislatures. When proposing a state survey Olmsted declared 
that “its object as it respects myself personally, [is] the promotion of 
science.” He was certainly not seeking wealth when he asked the 
state for only one hundred dollars a year. But he knew that the 
legislature would expect “practical” knowledge rather than theories 
about earthquakes and the age of the world; so he promised to 
seek information about building stones, metallic ores, mineral 
springs, clay, salt, coal, gypsum, marl, and other substances “used 
in agriculture or domestic economy.” Other state geologists, in 
prefacing their reports, discussed the relative merits of “practical” 
and “scientific” knowledge. 

Naturally, the practical knowledge that was sought, and some- 
times found, varied from state to state. For example, South Car- 
olina and Mississippi geologists presented more information about 
agriculture and less about mines and quarries than did the geol- 
ogists of Kentucky and Tennessee. The legislature of the latter 
state, when establishing Safford’s survey, justified this expenditure 
of public funds on the ground that it would “probably result in 
the discovery of much wealth now hidden from the world, and 
thereby induce immigration to this State, enhance the price of land, 
and increase the public revenue.” There was even a difference in 
emphasis between different parts of a single state. Leiber noted that 
in South Carolina agricultural knowledge was sought in the east 
while the west was more interested in facts about geology. Be- 


cause of this fact, which was not peculiar to South Carolina alone, 


** The New Orleans Academy of Science labored diligently but unsuccessfully 
in 1856 and the years immediately following to have a state-supported geological 
and agricultural survey authorized in Louisiana (Johnson, op. cit., pp. 79, 83-84, 
167-168). 
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geologists found it expedient to attempt to cover the entire state, 
even though inadequately, lest the financial support of the unsur- 
veyed part be lost. Students of political sectionalism have some- 
times commented on its geological foundations; in the present 
instance the circle was completed by political sectionalism affecting 
the study of geology. 

There were changes of emphasis in state geological surveys in 
time as well as in space. Most of those inaugurated in the 1820's 
and early 1830’s were expected to be of practical benefit to mining 
and transportation as well as to the South’s major economic interest, 
agriculture. For example, to understand the considerable space the 
reports gave to gold, one must remember that the North Carolina 
gold rush reached its peak in the decade beginning with 1825.%° 
Likewise, the zeal for improved transportation facilities was but a 
part of the current interest in internal improvements. In the South 
Atlantic States, where most of the early surveys were established, 
there was much hope of creating adequate lines of communication 
with the growing West behind the mountains.3¢ 

But after the discovery of gold in California and after the South- 
ern States had learned more fully the difficulties of penetrating the 
Appalachian Mountains by canal and railroad, there was a marked 
trend toward the emphasis of agriculture in state geological sur- 
veys. Doubtless this emphasis echoed the cries for help from plant- 
ers and farmers caught in the agricultural doldrums following the 
panic of 1837. Nor was their appeal to the geologists an act of 
blind faith. The work of Edmund Ruffin, which had become 
widely known in the South during the 1830's, gave reasonable 
assurance that geology could serve agriculture. 

Planter’s appeals for geological and agricultural surveys were 
usually voiced through agricultural societies whose petitioning and 
lobbying was in many cases the force that persuaded legislatures 
to authorize surveys. The whole movement can be summarized, 
although inaccurately because of oversimplification, by the follow- 


*° Fletcher M. Green, “Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry of Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina,’ North Carolina Historical Review, XIV, 1-19, 135-155 (Jan. and 
April, 1937), especially pp. 10-11. 

*° Zeal for internal improvements was especially evident in arguments and pleas 
for geological surveys in Maryland, Georgia, and Virginia. 
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ing chain of cause and effect. An extended depression bred soci- 
eties for agricultural improvement; these within a few years began 
to petition state legislatures for agricultural and geological surveys; 
the legislatures sometimes authorized these surveys. "Twice this 
sequence seems to be observable. The depression that followed the 
War of 1812 caused an awakened interest in agricultural societies 
about the year 1820,°7 and in the 1820's the first surveys were estab- 
lished. A similar sequence began with the depression that followed 
the panic of 1837 and ended with the numerous surveys of the 
1840’s and 1850's. 

One other remark may be ventured about the sustained and even 
increasing emphasis on agriculture in the ante-bellum surveys. 
The South seemed to discover through an appraisal of its own 
resources that nature had destined it for an agricultural way of 
life; and this discovery was made in the period when the economic 
life of other parts of the nation was becoming diversified. Thus, 
the South might have argued that the science of geology was dem- 
onstrating that it had to be a distinctive region, different from the 
rest of the United States. 

The history of the geological surveys likewise touches the field 
of educational history. Surveys were established within the period 
when Southern state universities were seeking to apply science 
more practically to medicine, industry, and agriculture.2* The 
majority of the state geologists were selected from college faculties, 
and some of them were under the necessity of trying to teach at 
the same time they were serving as state geologists. There was a 
tendency for the later surveys to be divorced from educational in- 
stitutions, because the survey did not prosper as a part-time occu- 
pation for a fulltime teacher. When the survey was separated 

°*7 Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933), II, 784 ff. Other data about agricultural societies can be 
found in United States, Commissioner of Patents, Report for the Year 1857, Agri- 
culture, pp. 20-24, and ibid., 1858, Agriculture, pp. 90-210; and in Alfred Charles 
True, A History of Agricultural Education in the United States, 1785-1925 (Wash- 
ington, 1929), pp. 7-17 and passim. 


38 Alma P. Foerster, The State University in the Old South (Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Duke University, 1939), chap. vi. 
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from the university the state geologist was responsible directly 
either to the legislature, the governor, the state board of agriculture, 
the state literary board, or the state board of public works. 

For the accomplishments of the surveys, one must look first to 
the published reports which amount in bulk to about fifty pam- 
phlets and books besides a number of articles in newspapers and 
journals.?® With few exceptions these publications fall into one or 
another of four categories: first, brief prospectuses describing organ- 
ization and plans; secondly, short reports of hurried investigations 
of the geological and agricultural resources of an entire state; 
thirdly, annual or biennial reports of discoveries, usually within a 
limited area; finally, more or less definitive reports which some- 
times amounted to digests of earlier reports and at other times 
appeared without published antecedents. Every survey did not pub- 
lish each of these kinds of reports partly because the directors had 
dissimilar plans and partly because plans sometimes failed of being 
carried out. The Civil War, by disrupting geological surveys in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Texas, interfered with the publication of some reports. Equally 
as destructive of geological surveys were economy, ignorance, and 
political considerations on the part of legislatures.”° 

The best of the reports were those of Rogers, Owen, Lieber, 
and Safford. Safford’s 1869 report possibly deserves inclusion in 


39 Attention has been directed chiefly to the official reports of geological surveys. 
Studies of an unofficial nature were published by Southern geologists both while 
serving as state geologists and at other times. A number of their contributions 
appeared in such publications as American Journal of Science and Arts (New Haven, 
1818—), Mining Magazine (New York, 1853-61), American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Proceedings (Philadelphia, 1849—), American Association 
of Geologists and Naturalists, Transactions (Boston, 1840-42), American Philo- 
sophical Society, Proceedings (Philadelphia, 1838—) and Transactions (Philadelphia, 
1769—). 

It should also be noted that there were Southerners, like Francis S. Holmes, 
Robert W. Gibbes, and John and Joseph Le Conte, who, without holding office on 
state geological surveys, made contributions to geological knowledge. 

40 ven nonsense was used to oppose the Arkansas survey. A member of the 
legislature proposed that the survey’s appropriation bill be amended to provide for 
a state ornithologist, a state phrenologist, and other employees for terms of fifty- 
four years, and that copies of their reports be sent “to the Queen of Spain: pro- 
vided that government will sell Cuba to the United States on reasonable terms” 
(Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of American Geology, p. 367). 
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a list of ante-bellum reports because most of the work on which it 
was based had been done between 1854 and 1860. Be that as it 
may, this report is a model of compactness and clearness, for Saf- 
ford penetrated deep into the meaning of the large quantity of 
Tennessee geological data that he had accumulated. The reports 
of other Southern states show, among other things, that the geol- 
ogists were of very unequal interpretative powers, for some were 
little more than catalogues, lists, and rambling descriptions of rocks, 
fossils, ores, and soils. But several of these geologists made sub- 
stantial contributions to geological theory: Vanuxem of South Car- 
olina in using fossils to correlate stratigraphy; Safford of Tennessee 
in applying this technique to complex problems; W. B. Rogers of 
Virginia in unraveling the mysteries of the Appalachian chain; and 
Hilgard of Mississippi in working with soils. 

But geological data are not the only kind of information found 
in these reports. Most of them contained maps, some of great 
value. In the reports one can learn much about state political his- 
tory, early agricultural practices, soil erosion, agricultural chemistry, 
transportation, and bits of information about many aspects of the 
life of the times. The very variety of this information makes it 
difficult to present a summary or catalogue of it. A sample, taken 
at random, of the specimens of social history hidden away in these 
reports is the “historical sketch” of the Ducktown copper mining 
region in southeastern Tennessee. A part of that narrative cen- 
tered about the experiences of John Caldwell who came to Duck- 
town in 1849. There he soon discovered an abundance of copper 
ore on the school section, and of course he wished to participate 
in its exploitation. “After three hours’ reflection,” due probably to 
the fact that his sole capital was one twenty-dollar bill, he called 
a meeting of the citizens of the township and endeavored to con- 
vince them that by leasing him the land for mining purposes “their 
condition would be improved, and that civilization, intelligence, 
comfort, and wealth would be the inevitable results. At the con- 
clusion of this remark, a speaker arose in the crowd, and informed 
[Caldwell] that a large portion of the inhabitants had come here 
to get away from civilization, and if it followed them, they would 
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run again.” But Caldwell carried the day, and thus copper mining, 
ugliness, and perchance civilization, came to Ducktown.** 

The heterogeneous data in these publications have been too little 
exploited by the historian and too often maligned by the geologist, 
for both have tended to assume that a geological work ought to 
confine itself to geology. But it must be remembered that a hun- 
dred years ago the sciences were not as strictly set apart as they are 
today. It was then considered respectable for a geologist to be 
interested in botany, zoology, and other fields of natural history, 
and he could comment without apology on problems of cosmology 
and even theology. Some of these early students of nature seemed 
to feel that they were very close to the great and awesome forces 
that they were studying. 

A further explanation of the variety of the topics treated in the 
reports lies in the fact that the geologists felt constrained to answer 
as many as possible of the questions propounded by the planters 
and others who had brought the surveys into being. While it 
would be impossible to list everything that was expected, a sample 
can be found in a letter of the well-known Dr. M. W. Philips of 
Mississippi. After stating that he thought the state geologist ought 
upon request “to analyze soils in any locality,” he added: 

I wish when the Geological Survey of each county is made to 
have at the same time a thorough agricultural survey made, such 
as number of acres cultivated—in cotton—corn—oats—potatoes—or 
wheat—; how many acres owned. How many slaves, number of 
hands over 12, ages from 1 to 5; 5 to 10; 10 to 15, to 20 or to 60. 
How many negro children born, proportion of sexes and ages on 
each plantation; number of work horses proper; brood mares; 
costs—}; stock in numbers and kinds; wool and bacon made; return 
of crops per acres, per hand; best prices; etc., etc-—in short every 
species of information. 

Such a work would meet the views of any planter in this state, 
and would be purchased by others, as it would be a complete history 
of the agriculture of Mississippi.” 

After reading such a letter one can well understand why the 
geologists strove so hard to publish information of a supposedly 


41 Safford, Geological Reconnaissance of Tennessee, pp. 59-62. 
42 Quoted in Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of American Geology, p. 296. 
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useful sort: where to find underground water, how to dig wells, 
how to use marl, how to ditch swamplands, how to extract the 
metals from their ores—in short, how to make the natural resources 
of the South serve human needs with greatest efficiency. Although 
the surveys’ contributions to Southern prosperity can never be esti- 
mated with any degree of precision, it can scarcely be doubted that 
their worth far exceeded their costs, which amounted in all to 
slightly less than three hundred thousand dollars in the Old South.** 
Because of the well-nigh unanimous zeal for discovering certain 
substances in every state, one suspects that the geologists conned 
each others’ reports for ideas. Practically every report gave atten- 
tion to marl. And so many of them announced the discovery of 
materials for the manufacture of epsom salts that George P. Mer- 
rill, eminent student of the history of geology in the United States, 
has been led “to wonder at the apparent need of so large a supply.”** 

The geologists themselves constitute a number of case studies in 
cultural history. Some were men of local birth and training who 
developed without much formal schooling their native bent toward 
the investigation of natural history. Others studied abroad, and a 
number were men of foreign birth as well as training. On the staffs 
of the geological surveys of the Old South were natives of Ireland, 
England, Holland, Bavaria, and Saxony, as well as of the northern 
and western parts of the United States. They had studied abroad 
at Leyden, Amsterdam, Paris, Heidelberg, Ziirich, Freiberg, Lon- 
don, and Fellenberg’s Institute in Switzerland; in this country they 
had been trained at the United States Military Academy, Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, Williams, William and Mary, Rensselaer, 
and, especially, at Yale. At least one of them held the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Some of them had turned to this new science 
after being trained as physicians. Aside from academic training, 
several had served apprenticeships on Federal explorations and sur- 
veys, on the earlier Southern state surveys, and on the surveys of 
New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana. 

“8 Merrill, Contributions to a History of American State Geological and Natural 


History Surveys, pp. 537-538. 
“* The First One Hundred Years of American Geology, p. 160. 
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In brief, geologists brought knowledge and attitudes from other 
parts of the world into the South; likewise, they disseminated what 
they were learning of Southern life and institutions as well as of 
geology. This nationalizing and even internationalizing process in 
the field of human relations is in sharp contrast with the sectional 
implications of their reports concerning the natural resources of the 
South. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR IN THE SOUTH 


Epcar T. THompson 


I 


“Trg CoLLAPsE oF Corron TENANCY” 


Unver THE title The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy there was pub- 
lished in 1935 the result of a two-year investigation made at the 
University of North Carolina and Fisk University.’ It is a very 
short book of less than a hundred pages, but it pictures the present 
plight of the South in language so clear and so convincing that it is 
bound to leave the ordinary American reader very much moved 
and decidedly disturbed. The present situation in the South is 
described as “our greatest social humiliation,” and cotton tenancy 
is pictured as possibly even worse than slavery. It is easy to under- 
stand after reading this book why President Roosevelt recently 
called the South “the nation’s Economic Problem Number One.” 
The system of cotton tenancy, the authors suggest, is about to 
“collapse.” There are vast impersonal forces operating to end or 
to transform it—forces connected with the credit system, the con- 
centration of land under corporate ownership, soil exhaustion, 
competition of other fabrics, loss of world markets, and the mech- 
anization of production. 

As important as any of these factors, however, are those that 
have to do with dignity and status, or the lack of them. Various 
agencies, writers, and agitators are now giving the tenant farmer a 
self-recognizable account of his own experiences, an account which 
is leading him to ask questions about things which formerly he 
took for granted. With a good deal of help from both his friends 
and his enemies he is discovering not only his poverty but also his 
low status. There are opportunities in the present situation for 


1 Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse 
of Cotton Tenancy (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935). 
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him to make comparisons and contrasts; as a result, he is becoming 
conscious of his social nakedness. He is ashamed, and filled with a 
human and moral concern for covering himself. 

If it is true that people are not oppressed until they know 
and feel it, then the great mass of Southern farm tenants have not 
been oppressed. They have had a great many personal complaints 
and grievances against planter and overseer but no general indig- 
nation against the system of tenancy. They have not character- 
ized it as evil because they have not characterized it at all. Very 
few of them have reflected upon the existence of a system of ten- 
ancy. Born to the situation, they simply took it for granted. But 
now they are no longer taking it for granted. The spirit of protest 
is beginning to stir among them, a protest which fundamentally is 
against the low status connected with farm labor and with poverty. 

In American society generally the supporting philosophy of the 
system of share-tenancy is beginning to decline and to assume a 
defensive position. The inconsistencies and contradictions in the 
system are being searched out and made known, and the tragic 
aspects of life in the situation are coming prominently to the fore. 
We are being led to feel that an essentially human quality is being 
outraged in the lowly sharecropper, and inevitably our indignation 
is aroused. 

When the tragic aspects of a society come strikingly to the front, 
that society is breaking up. But more than this, what is breaking 
up the present order in the South—what perhaps breaks up any 
social order—is a conception of something different and better in 
the light of which the existing situation seems intolerable. This 
fact suggests an interesting parallel between the present discussion 
of share-tenancy and the discussion of slavery before the Civil War. 

On ante-bellum plantations slavery was not an abstract problem 
of right and justice to be debated. One does not discuss the right- 
ness and the wrongness of that which is regarded as a part of 
“nature; one simply assumes it to be right. Slavery was a set of 
concrete and very commonplace relationships with individual Ne- 
groes like Henry and Tom for the very practical purpose of making 
a crop of cotton or tobacco. The ordinary planter, the overseer, 
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the poor white, and even the slave did not often discuss it.? Dis- 
cussion went on elsewhere—in the halls of Congress and in univer- 
sity and urban centers. 

__Now share-tenancy has been an established practice for atleast 
seventy-five years, perhaps much longer, The plantation system of 
which it is a part has had a continuous history. from the days of 
original settlement. Like slavery, share-tenancy survived because. it 
worked, and it worked long enough to become an accepted and 
customary social arrangement.* In the rural areas of the South 
planters and tenants have been accustomed to discussing problems 
connected with the crops they grow, but not the system of social 
and economic relationships which surrounds the growing. 

For forty years or more teachers and leaders like the late Dr. 
E. C. Branson and others have been studying and discussing the 
problem of farm-tenancy in the South. Again the discussion went 
on at the top, in university and urban centers. It did not reach 
the plantations. 

What distinguishes present from past discussion of share-tenancy 
is the implication of the present discussion for action. In the 
minds of teachers, students, farm leaders, administrators, and _pol- 
iticians a program of action is taking form. If the discussion of 
slavery led to the Civil War and the overthrow of that system of 
labor, the present discussion of share-tenancy in the South threatens 
the plantation itself. A social movement with the small farm as a 
goal is in process of formation. The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy 
is a contribution to this movement. 

Reflection upon the “collapse” of a system of society as vast and 
as complicated as that which rests upon share-tenancy, and specula- 
tion upon the consequences of the movement for an ideal something 
to take its place, invite a rearward look at the systems of agricultural 
labor control in the South which preceded tenancy. For tenancy is 
just the most recent of several systems. The plight of tenants does 
not arise from any inherited constitutional pathology; share tenants 

?See J. S. Bassett, The Southern Plantation Overseer (Northampton, Mass., 
1925), pp. 86-87, and Lyle Saxon, Old Louisiana (New York, 1929), chap. xv. 


® Marjorie Mendenhall, “The Rise of Southern Tenancy,” Yale Review, XXVII, 
124-125 (Autumn, 1937). 
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are not, as Mr. Mencken characterized them, “perambulating test 
tubes for the culture of hookworms.” Neither is their condition 
owing, as our moralists either charge or assume, to wilful con- 
spiracy on the part of planters living and dead. On the contrary, 
share-tenancy, like slavery before it, is the unintended result of the 
intentions of several generations of men. No one sought to make 
the situation just what it has become. 

It is the purpose of this essay to review the history of agricul- 
tural labor in the South with attention to those of its features which 
illuminate the processes that established precedent, rules of prac- 
tice, and customary patterns of action and outlook generally. We 
shall’ not deal with events but with processes of change in an effort 
to understand how the present agricultural labor situation has come 
to be what it is and to understand the situation that may prevail. 
Within the limitations of this purpose it is proposed to consider: 
the nature of the plantation institution and the universality of its 
baleful reputation; the sort of situation in which forced labor and 
the plantation arises; the planter as the active agent in the situation; 
the succession of labor systems historically connected with the South- 
ern plantation—indentured servitude, slavery, and tenancy; with a 
briefer discussion of the relation between the planter’s labor prob- 
lems and the institutionalization of the plantation. 


II 
Tue PLANTATION INSTITUTION AND ITs REPUTATION 


However diversified plantation institutions in various parts of 
the world may be—and they present a wide variety of forms—they 
all have this characteristic in common, every one of them is an 
organization designed primarily to advance, express, and defend 
the interests of a planter or a planter class through the formal or 
political control of a subordinate class. 

In this fact there is nothing unique about the plantation. Most 
economic institutions in our modern capitalistic order are also polit- 
ical institutions, that is, they, like the state, rest finally upon the 
authority principle. But the authority of the planter ordinarily 
Operates in a situation which throws the connection between polit- 
ical means and economic ends into a certain relief. 
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In the first place, the planter’s authority is exercised for the pur- 
pose of producing an agricultural staple for sale. Of all modes of 
land utilization, the raising of crops and livestock requires the most 
space. For large-scale agriculture the planter needs a relatively large 
land area. This means that the plantation, the area over which the 
planter’s authority extends, is not merely a point but a territory and 
this means, in turn, that the plantation by nature isolates itself. The 
result is a community in which the planter possesses power not only 
over the laborer’s job, but also over his home, his recreation, and 
his daily relations with others. 

In the second place, capital and labor relations on ee plantation 
are commonly at the same time race relations. Or, at least, the 
plantation type of relation tends to stereotype the confrontation of 
people of different race as one of capital and labor.* The laborer 
and the planter face each other as representatives of different racial 
or cultural groups. Relations between them are relations of sub- 
ordination and superordination. The subordinate members of the 
plantation under the authority of the planter are commanded, reg- 
imented, and disciplined, not for conflict with rival plantations or 
with the state, but for the work of cultivating and harvesting the 
crop. Plantation agriculture may be described as military agriculture. 

In the American tradition the plantation and the_ranch are the 
two rural institutions which have been objects of considerable 
romantic interest. In the ranch tradition it is not the rancher but 
the cowboy, the laborer, who, mounted, wild and free, has cap- 
tured our imagination. But there is little about the plantation 
laborer to invite emulation. The lot of the man who labors in the 
soil with his hands, and especially when he labors under the direc- 
tion of another and to the profit of another, is not envied. We do 
not regard him as really free, even though the law may so define 
him. Like the serf he is in some measure bound to the land and a 
part of it. 

The source of romantic interest in the plantation isnot the 
laborer but the planter who, in the tradition, is master of a little 
kingdom which he rules in courtly splendor.’ The feudal lord, who 

“Lord Olivier, White Capital and Coloured Labour (London, 1929), p. 50. 


5R. P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation: A Study in the Development and the 
Accuracy of a Tradition (New York, 1924). 
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owns the land which others cultivate, tends always to approximate 
the role of the turbulent land baron in semi-, sometimes in full, 
revolt against the king or state. So did the Virginia planter chal- 
lenge the authority of the King of England,® and so did the South- 
ern planter rise in revolt against the government of the United 
States. The American people admired the hot-headed aristocrat, 
victorious or defeated. 

Nevertheless, in spite, of this romantic interest which centered 
around the planter, plantation societies in America and throughout 
the world generally have never borne the best of reputations. Con- 
ditions in the frontier areas where staple and luxury agricultural 
goods are produced contrast, or are alleged to contrast, with con- 
ditions in the older areas where these goods are marketed and con- 
sumed. The contrast is to the very great disadvantage of the planta- 
tion areas and hence the low, sometimes unsavory, reputations of 
these areas. At one time in English history the phrase “to the 
plantations” seems to have had something of the meaning which 
“to the galleys” had in Rome." 

Historically the expansion of Europe and the opening up of 
overseas areas for trade and settlement involved a change whereby 
the colored and so-called primitive peoples of the world gradually 
assumed positions analogous to those held by unskilled and unor- 
ganized workers in Europe and America. It was a change whereby 
native and non-European peoples, many of them at any rate, grad- 
ually became integral parts of the white man’s economic order. 
But the very nature of the change brought about glaring contrasts 
between countries of advanced civilization and those colonial areas, 
including plantation areas, where colored labor was used most 
extensively. 

In addition to the racial contrast there were sharp differences in 
living standards and in the remuneration of labor. But the con- 
trast which chiefly accounted for the plantation’s bad reputation 

°“Tn all history barons have been famous for breaking away from their liege 
sovereigns and setting up for themselves, and to this extent the Virginia planters 
justified the title the romantic had given them” (Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of 
Virginia, Boston, 1935, p. 80). 


7™See W. H. S. Aubrey, “ ‘Sent to the Plantations,” Chamber's Journal, . 
LXXVIII, 812-816 (Dec. 2, 1901). 
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was that between the free labor of Europe and the forced labor of 
the plantation areas in the colonies.® 

“Plantation colonies have regularly been the seats of wholesale 
enslavement,” says Keller, and adds that the abolition of slavery 
leads only to various substitutes and subterfuges.® In various parts 
of Africa, for example, hut and poll taxes have been imposed on 
natives in an effort to force them into the labor market. In the 
former German colonies in Africa natives were forcibly recruited 
for work out of their districts, and with cattle-owning, their sole 
means of independent livelihood, prohibited, they were forced to 
engage as plantation laborers. In Surinam laborers were forbidden 
to cultivate bananas, and existing banana trees were destroyed in 
order to compel them to earn subsistence on the plantations. These 
and similar schemes for coercing natives by striking at the food 
supply have been widely employed. 

More extreme forms of coercion have been used in connection 
with the recruiting and transporting of laborers for plantation work. 
The African slave trade, which supplied New World plantations 
with labor for several centuries, is the best known and historically 
the most important instance. Not so well known is the practice of 
“blackbirding,” formerly quite extensively employed in the Pacific 
area where kidnapped islanders were virtually sold into plantation 
slavery in Fiji and in Queensland. More recently the so-called 
“coolie trade” flourished in the Pacific and Indian ocean areas. 
Chinese and Indian coolies, contracting to work for white planters, 
had to agree to penal sanctions for the enforcement of their contracts. 

® Apparently such distinct contrasts in the status of labor were not present, or, 
because of undeveloped communication, not so manifest, in the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome (R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire, London, 1928, 
pp. 20, 235-236). William Graham Sumner quotes Biicher as saying, “Not once, 
in all antiquity, does a serious thought about the abolition of slavery arise” (Folk- 
ways, Boston, 1906, p. 283). In the modern world, on the contrary, the contrast 
in the status of labor between different parts of the same economic community 
was, perhaps, the most important factor in movements to abolish the slave trade 
and to emancipate slaves. In America abolitionism grew rapidly after about 1830 
in the small farm and industrial areas of the North. The result of the crusade was 
to associate the small farm with American democratic mores and to make the 
plantation suspect. 


® A. G. Keller, Colonization: A Study of the Founding of New Societies (Bos- 
ton, 1908), p. II. 
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The existence of forced labor in one form or another in the 
plantation society of the American South is, therefore, not excep- 
tional. Southern experience corresponds with the experience of 
plantation areas generally. This fact suggests that, in spite of the 
reputation which the presence of such labor has given the South 
in the larger moral order of which it is a part, a reputation con- 
cerning which Southern people long have been sensitive, a proper 
explanation of compulsory labor will account for it not in terms 
of vice and virtue but in terms of an economic and social situation 
of a certain kind. This situation is described as one of “open 
resources.” 

Il 


Tue Lasor Situation: OrpEN AND CLosED REsourcES 


When Tacitus, the Roman, went into the land of the Germans 
he was impressed with the abundance of waste and unappropriated 


Perhaps, in the existing state of German culture, the resources of 
the country were being fully utilized, but to Tacitus, viewing the 
country through the eyes of one accustomed to Roman techniques 
and methods, it was an area of “open” resources, capable of far 
greater yields to sustain a far greater population. 

In other words, in the language of Isaiah Bowman, 


man himself ... is a part of his own environment; his skill and 
knowledge are assets to him as definitely as that which nature pro- 
vides in the raw. We cannot determine the capacity of a land from 
its physical aspects alone, its soil, its water supply, its temperature 
means and extremes, its forests, or the presence or absence of fish- 
eries and the like. Greenland was one kind of country to the 
Vikings; it was another kind of country to the Eskimos; it would 
be still another kind of country to us. Its capacity, or potential, 
would vary widely in these three cases.!° 


It is probable that the resources of the New World, from the 
point of view of the aboriginal Indians, were being utilized about 
as completely as possible when this country came to be occupied by 


*° “Geography in the Creative Experiment,” Geographical Review, XXVIII, 11 
(Jan., 1938). E. W. Zimmerman expresses the same idea in emphasizing the 
relativity of the concept resource in his World Resources and Industries (New York, 
1933), Pp. 3. 
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people with the experience of Europe behind them. But like Tacitus 
in Germany, the English in Virginia were greatly impressed by the 
great abundance of virgin land." 

Resources become open or closed, therefore, only in the relation 
between two cultures. We should bear this in mind as we read the 
following quotation from Nieboer, in which he defines his twin 
concepts open and closed resources, concepts arrived at from a study 
of the conditions under which slavery and other forms of forced 
labor typically arise. 


The most important result of our investigation [he says] is the 
division .. . of all peoples of the earth into peoples with open and 
with closed resources. Among the former labour is the principal 
factor of production, and a man who does not possess anything but 
his own strength and skill, is able to provide for himself independ- 
ently of any capitalist or landlord. There may be capital which 
enhances the productiveness of labour, and particularly fertile or 
favorably situated grounds the ownership of which gives great ad- 
vantage; but a man can do without these advantages. Among 
peoples with closed resources it is otherwise. Here subsistence is 
dependent upon material resources of which there is only a limited 
supply, and which accordingly have all been appropriated. These 
resources can consist in capital, the supply of which is always lim- 
ited; then those who own no capital are dependent on the capitalists. 
They can also consist in land. Such is the case when all land has 
been appropriated; then people destitute of land are dependent on 
the landowners.” 


Where there is more land than there is labor to till it, where a 
profitable market for the. products of the land exists, and where 
men of capital are competing with each other for labor, some form 
of forced labor is probable, especially if a class of people can be 


11p. A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1907), I, 74-75- 

22H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (The Hague, 1910), p. 418. 
The concept open resources is closely related to the concepts free land and frontier. 
Free land has figured in the writings of economists, while the concept of the 
frontier gained currency among historians. Although not of popular or common- 
sense origin, the concept open resources has the scientific advantage of being more 
abstract and inclusive and suggests the relativity of the phenomena subsumed under 
it. It also points to its opposite concept closed resources. Nieboer’s work was car- 
ried out along the lines of hypotheses implicit or explicit in the works of such 
men as J. E. Cairnes, Max Weber, A. Loria, E. G. Wakefield, H. Merivale, Karl 
Marx, and others. 
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stamped and categorized for the purpose. Here two masters are 
running after one laborer, and the master who succeeds in getting 
him, will hold him if he can. Such a situation of open resources 
may lead, as it has led, to a “kennel economy of chattel slavery.” 

On the other hand, where men are driven to competing with 
each other for a place on the land or in a factory, wages may be 
reduced to a level lower than the cost of keeping them as slaves. 
Where two laborers are running after one master, the laborer who 
succeeds in catching him, will hold him if he can. There is, how- 
ever, always the threat of the masterless and unemployed man. 
Such a situation of closed resources may lead, as it has led, to a 
‘Jungle economy of ‘free’ labor.” 

Indentured servitude, slavery, cropper-tenancy, and other forms 
of controlled labor, are devices for artificially altering the dispro- 
portion which unoccupied land bears to people. In this situation 
people rather than land is the factor which is subject to control, 
and social change operates to render people dependent upon a cap- 
italist or landlord rather than directly upon the resources of the 
area. Labor unionism, on the other hand, is, in one of its functions, 
a device for altering the disproportion which surplus labor bears to 
land and capital. 

In the American colonies with an abundance of free or cheap 
natural resources there was no reason for a man voluntarily to enter 
or remain long in the employ of another. On the frontier he had 
every opportunity to become an independent squatter or farmer. 
Forced labor in America was, therefore, mainly a defensive measure 
against the effects of the frontier on the labor market. 

However, the assumption that the demand for labor is a corollary 
of abundant land is not always true in new settlements. There is a 
great difference in this respect between those colonial settlements 
thar produce agricultural supplies for domestic consumption and 
those that emphasize the production of great staple crops, like 
tobacco or cotton—what the Germans call Kolonialwaren—in- 


13 


tended primarily for foreign export." Obviously the existence of 


13 Failure to recognize this difference was one factor in the failure of Wake- 
field’s plan of colonization in New Zealand, where a subsistence agriculture became 
the basis of settlement with no extensive demand for farm labor beyond that sup- 
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the market relationship sets up a strong demand for labor; the 
condition of open resources leads to some form of compulsory 
labor.'* The extent of the frontier area over which forced labor is 
profitable, and to a large extent necessary, is determined by. the 
extent of the market relation. 

Now the South has been, at least until the present economic 
depression, what Nieboer calls a country of open resources. In his 
History of Virginia, published in London in 1705, Beverly stated 
that the inhabitants of Virginia depended upon the liberality of 
nature “without endeavoring to improve its Gifts by Art or Indus- 
try. They spunge upon the Blessings of a warm Sun, and a fruitful 
Soil, and almost grutch the Pains of gathering in the Bounties of 
the Earth.” As late as 1925, J. Russell Smith could write of the 
South: “The working man in this region has two alternatives. He 
may work regularly, get wages and buy food, or he may work occa- 
sionally at the spasmodic labor of the farm and get an equal amount 
of food by going hunting, fishing or berrying—facts of profound 
influence in checking the development of manufacture.” 

In this area tobacco developed as the first specialized industry of 
any kind in North America, and for decades the production of 
cotton was the most important American industry measured both 
in terms of the number of people engaged in it and in the value of 
the export. Specialized divisions of labor developed first and most 
extensively in the South. The dependent positions of these special- 
ized areas helped to call into existence other specialized and support- 
ing industries and areas in other parts of the nation. From this point 
of view a good case might be made for the argument that Southern 
commercial agriculture has been the central fact in the economic 
history of the United States. 

At any rate, and this is more to the point, the cultivation and 


plied by the settler and his family. Wakefield advocated a rational scheme to alter 
the proportion of land to people by establishing a restrictive price for land, that is, 
a price which would require immigrants to work for wages a few years before 
becoming landowners. See J. S. Marais, The Colonization of New Zealand (London, 
1927), Pp. 142-143. 

14 Herman Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies (London, 1928), 
Lecture 9. 

© Industrial and Commercial Geography (New York, 1925), p. 387. 
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harvesting of the great agricultural staples of the South have been 
characterized by the presence of operations. demanding a uniform 
type of unskilled labor. Machine methods for such operations either 
did not exist or were uneconomic. The result since the days of 
early settlement has been an active demand for cheap agricultural 
labor. This demand was purely and simply a demand for labor, 
not, in its origin, a demand for slaves. But because the demand 
did not meet with an adequate response, it grew into a demand for 
slaves.1® Slavery, in turn, spread into the Southwest as the market 
for cotton and other staples expanded. 

By the time of the Civil War economic changes in the Southeast 
had undoubtedly occurred which were in process of altering the 
relation between labor and cultivable land. But concerning the view 
that in 1860 slavery was being “strangled for lack of room to ex- 
pand” Gray points out that in the South generally “the plantation 
system was not seriously limited by scarcity of land. It had utilized 
only a small fraction of the available land area. The most fertile 
and easily available soils may have been occupied, but there was a 
vast area remaining, a considerable part of which has been brought 
into cultivation since 1860. At the time of the Civil War railways 
were rapidly opening up new fertile areas to plantation agriculture. 
Far from being a decrepit institution tottering toward a decline for 
lack of abundant land, the economic motives for the continuance 
of slavery, from the standpoint of the employers, were never so 
strong as in the years just preceding the Civil War.”'” 

The South continued to be, after the Civil War, a land of open 
resources with more land than there was labor to till it. In 1905 
Alfred H. Stone wrote: 


An adequate supply of labour is the first essential in the business 
of raising cotton. To secure it constitutes the most serious problem 
confronting the plantation management. Not for forty years has 
the supply equalled the demand in the alluvial section of Mississippi. 


*6 Arguments, such as those made by A. E. Parkins, The South (New York, 
1938), pp. 230 ff., on the disadvantages of slave labor as compared with free labor 
are all beside the point. The alternative presented the Southern planter in the 
ante-bellum South was not slave labor or free labor, but slave labor or no labor at all. 

171. C. Gray, “Economic Efficiency and the Competitive Advantages of Slavery 
Under the Plantation System,” Agricultural History, 1V, 43 (April, 1930). 
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Here the Negro still has almost a monopoly of the field of manual 
labour, though at last his supremacy has been threatened by the 
white man. So great is the annual competition among planters for 
Negro labour that the latter is afforded opportunities for driving 
bargains superior to those possessed by any other class of agricul- 
turists with which I have any acquaintance.'® 


It is not necessary to agree with Stone’s opinion that Negro and 
white tenants have superior opportunities for driving bargains with 
the planters, since the result of their bargaining has been so pitifully 
small, in order to appreciate the importance of the fact that the 
economic and social situation originally responsible for slavery ex- 
isted at least until comparatively recently. We have as much reason 
to relate share-tenancy to this situation as we have to relate slavery 
to it. 


IV 


Tue PLANTER AS THE AcTIvVE AGENT IN THE SITUATION 


The capital that migrates to overseas frontiers is quite different 
from the capital that stays at home. In the modern period, capital 
invested abroad usually is exempt from the governmental restrictions 
that are imposed upon it at home. But aside from such arbitrary 
differences there seems to be a more fundamental difference. Ac- 
cording to Alvin Johnson: 


The [capital that stays at home] ..., which we may denominate 
capital proper, is characterized by cautious calculation, by a prefer- 
ence for sure if small gains, to dazzling winnings. The other, which 
we may call speculative enterprise, is characterized by a readiness to 
take risks, a thirst for brilliant gains... . 

Capital proper thrives best in a settled order of society, where 
the risks of loss are at a minimum. It accepts favors from govern- 
ment, to be sure, but politics is no part of its game; peace, and 
freedom from disturbing innovations, are its great desiderata. Spec- 
ulative enterprise, on the other hand, thrives best in the midst of 
disorder. Its favorite field of operations is the fringe of change, 
economic or political. It delights in the realm where laws ought 
to be, but have not yet made their appearance. To control the 
course of legal evolution, to retard it or divert it, are its favorite 


18 AH. Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem (New York, 1908), pp. 
125-126. 
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devices for prolonging the period of rich gains. Politics, thus, is an 
essential part of the game of speculative enterprise.’ 


But, of course, it is not abstract “capital” which exhibits these 
characteristics; they are exhibited by individual men. Capital is an 
instrument of power in the hands of a man who may use it either 
cautiously or adventurously. In a frontier situation where men have 
no reverential feeling for the customs and obligations of the social 
order from whence they come, where life is crude, optimistic, prag- 
matic, and impatiently progressive, there are, in the words of Par- 
rington, “the raw materials of a race of capitalistic buccaneers.” _ It 
is in the period of settlement that the bitterest competition for prop- 
erty occurs. Men bring to the struggle every resource they can 
command—the strength of their bodies, their weapons, their skills, 
their cunning, and their capital. In the situation in which we here 
are interested the successful man becomes a planter. The planter 
in turn becomes an engine of change, and the plantation institution 
takes its form and function from him.”° 

The planter is to be regarded as a variant of that class of indi- 
viduals who historically have possessed the land and put themselves 
at the head of political institutions based upon the exploitation of 
the land. In his case capital is the main source of strength and 
power. Without it he does not establish a plantation. He becomes 
a commander of men because of his command of capital. 

This point has an important bearing on the controversy among 
historians over the question of the source of Virginia’s planter ar- 
that a fairly large number of members of England’s noble families 
settled in Virginia, and that from these Cavaliers stemmed the First 

7® Alvin Johnson, “The War—By an Economist,” Unpopular Review, Il, 420- 
421 (Oct.-Dec., 1914). 

20“For a century and a half the Spaniards, though they possessed the finest 
of the West Indian islands, had no plantations. Private enterprise is necessary to 
the success of plantations; and the Spanish colonial system did not favour private 
enterprise. Cuba produced nothing of importance; nor was it until the vast trade 
of St. Domingo was destroyed in its terrible struggle for independence that the 
plantations of Cuba rose to supply its place. Even then, it was long before a 


hundredth part of its surface was in a state of cultivation” (E. J. Payne, Hestory of 
European Colonies, London, 1878, p. 72). 
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Families of Virginia.*? Another group, led by Professor T. J. Wer- 
tenbaker, argues that Virginia’s aristocracy arose from men of 
humble circumstance with the development of the country and with 
Negro slavery and that it was distinctively of Colonial origin.”? 
Thus Professor Bruce says of Samuel Mathews that he “had mar-— 
ried the daughter of Sir Thomas Hinton, the son-in-law of Sir 
Sebastian Harvey, one of the most distinguished Lord Mayors of 
London in those times.”** Wertenbaker, on the other hand, calls 
Samuel Mathews “a man of plain extraction, although well con- 
nected by marriage.”** Again Bruce emphasizes the fact that 
“Adam Thoroughgood ... was a brother of Sir John Thorough- 
good . . . who was attached to the Court.”*? Wertenbaker calls 
attention to the fact that Adam Thoroughgood “came to Virginia 
as a servant or apprentice.”*® Samuel Mathews and Adam Thor- 
oughgood and many others like them became men of property and 
affairs in Virginia. They originally were poor men who, however, 
were advantageously connected with other men presumably of 
wealth in England. It is evident that, commoner, noble or near- 
noble, those able to establish themselves as planters were those able 
to command capital from some source. The essential requisite to 
planting in early Virginia was not social rank but capital. 

When the profits from tobacco were discovered only such men 
as merchants and ship captains, and others having connections with 
wealthy Englishmen, could muster the capital necessary for the 
initial expense of establishing a planting enterprise. If the enter- 
prise was a large one the initial outlay might amount to a consid- 
erable sum. In 1690 William Fitzhugh advised anyone planning to 
raise tobacco in Virginia to deposit £150 to £200 in the hands of 
a London merchant with which to buy lands in the colony, and an 
equal amount with some member of the Royal African Company 

Pp, A. Bruce, Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (Richmond, 
1907), Pp. 30-31, 79 ff., 83. 

22'T. J. Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia (Charlottesville, 1910), 
pp. 1-3, 20 ff. 

°° Bruce, Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, p. 52. 

24 Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, p. 17. 


2° Bruce, Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, p. 52. 
28 Wertenbaker, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, p. 17. 
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for slaves.2” Of those who were able to raise such sums, and who 
had at the same time the desire, the courage, and the ability to 
supervise their investments in Virginia, some were men of social 
rank in England but probably most were not. 

Wertenbaker describes the merchant-planters of seventeenth- 
century Virginia as hard, crude, and grasping. Governor Nicholson 
called Robert Carter, whose arrogance earned him the title “King” 
Carter, a man of “extraordinary pride and ambition.” Carter was 
probably the wealthiest Virginia planter of his day and in his atti- 
tude typical of the first generation of planters. A change took 
place in the personality of the planter with the complete establish- 
ment of his rank and the fixation of the habits that went with it. 


During the eighteenth century he gradually lost that arrogance that 
had been so characteristic of him in the age of Nicholson and Spots- 
wood. At the time of the Revolution are found no longer men that 
do not hesitate to trample under foot the rights of others as Curtis, 
Byrd, and Carter had done. Nothing could be more foreign to the 
nature of Washington or Jefferson than the haughtiness of the typ- 
ical Virginia planter of an earlier period. But it was arrogance only 
that had been lost, not self-respect or dignity.”* 


The evolution of the planter into the well-bred aristocrat was 
achieved more completely in the older plantation areas of tobacco 
and rice than on the new cotton plantation frontier. Before the 
Civil War the cotton plantation had produced only one or two 
generations of planters—men whose virtues were not, for the most 
part, those of niceness but of resourcefulness and enterprise. The 
new domain of cotton, a domain far more extensive than that of 
tobacco, rice, or sugar, created many nouveaux riches, or “cotton 
snobs,” as they were termed. 

Whether rude or aristocratic in manner, and regardless of the 
crop which produced his wealth, the status of the planter repre- 
sented success. With economic opportunity limited almost entirely 
to agriculture in contrast to the variety of occupational possibilities 
in the North, the South was almost completely a rural agrarian 


21 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Il, 167 (Oct., 1895). 
28 Wertenbaker, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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world. The plantation made it also a feudal world.2® With no 
large urban groups in the South to contest their control, planters 
exercised an influence on the economic and political system and 
defined a standard of life for the people out of all proportion to 
their numbers. The ambition of the farmer class was always to 
emulate the planters. The plantations which prevailed outside the 
tidewater areas were likely to be small in size, but every master of 
a few blacks tended to regard himself as in a class with the planters. 
By 1850 the census was distinguishing between “planters” and 
“farmers.” 

The Civil War weakened, but by no means destroyed, the planter. 
He has remained one of the dominant forces in the Lower South, | 
but new conditions have not allowed his leadership to remain un- 
challenged. Urbanization and industrialization have introduced 
new economic interests to compete with him for labor, markets, 
and political control. An unexpected competitor was the poor and 
middle-class white man who registered his protest in the Populist 
uprising of 1890. Since this revolt the planter has been a factor of 
diminishing importance in Southern politics. 

Nevertheless, in all that is historically and essentially “Southern” 
the planter’s position is and has been central. If the South has been 
an area of open resources, the capital and the purposes of the planter 
were as indispensable in making it so as the physical resources them- 
selves. He was the active agent in bringing the resources of a 
portion of the New World into the markets of the Old. The prob- 
lem of labor which this involved was not for him an abstract eco- 
nomic problem; it was the concrete and very practical problem of 
the man who has work to be done of getting workers to do it. As 
he solved this problem well or poorly, his plantation prospered or 
failed. It was a problem which he faced in the early days of Amer- 
ican settlement and it is a problem which has remained to plague 
him down to the present time. The Southern planter and his fel- 


?°Tn that world of approximately eight million whites in 1860 only 46,282 
heads of families held twenty or more slaves (Agriculture in the United States in 
1860—U. S. Bureau of the Census, 11, 247). One thousand families in 1850 had 
an annual income of $50,000,000, whereas the remaining 666,000 families had 
only $60,000,000 a year (William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, New Haven, 


1919, Pp. 24). 
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lows, from Colonial days to the present, have faced labor emergen- 
cies as they arose and each has sought the most expedient way to 
free himself from perplexing difficulties. Out of the interaction of 
the efforts of many men have come certain tendencies and trends 
which appear to be more important than the mere temporal se- 
quence of events. These “social forces” give to particular events, to 
individuals who are pushed out in front, and to the recording laws 
and literature, a significance they would not otherwise possess. 


v 


From APPRENTICESHIP TO INDENTURED SERVITUDE 


The experimental stage in the development of American slavery, 
‘so far as the South is concerned, belongs to the history of Virginia. 
Share-tenancy belongs to the history of the South generally. The 
story begins with the English folkway of apprenticeship which 
paved the way for white indentured servitude in the colonies. In- 
dentured servitude, in turn, was the historic base upon which Negro 
slavery was constructed. Share-tenancy established itself somewhat 
more rapidly than the preceding forms of controlled labor, owing 
to the decision of the Civil War, but it probably represents the 
working out of consequences that Emancipation interrupted and 
altered but did not prevent. It has been suggested that the slave 
was probably predestined to be what he has since very largely be- 
come, a peasant farmer. 

Apprenticeship is a system of industrial education, generally for , 
minors. In Elizabethan England custom and law bound the ap- 
prentice to a master for a period of service generally seven years 
in length. The master was one skilled in a craft, a trade, or a pro- 
fession. He was given authority over the apprentice, with power 
of corporal punishment, to aid in imparting his skill. Customary 
guild regulations and previous enactments were codified in the 
Statute of Artificers in 1562, which put a premium upon agricul- 
tural apprenticeship. The statute required a written contract be- 
tween master and apprentice, a contract binding both parties, but 
one which apparently operated to the special advantage of the 
master. Justices of the peace and officers of the towns were later 
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empowered to bind out unemployed minors to masters under cer- 
tain conditions. In this way apprenticeship became a part of the 
system of poor relief.8° This was the status of apprenticeship at 
the time of the plantation of America. 

The word plantation originally had reference to an organized 
and controlled migration. Plantation was a method of moving and 
settling labor, especially in overseas territory, where it was needed 
and where it might be profitable. World changes incident to the 
discovery of new lands and to the shift in the routes and commod- 
ities of trade brought about in England an agrarian revolution. 
The reorganization of manorial estates, in order to supply rising 
urban markets, resulted in the uprooting of thousands of people 
who filled the highways and crowded the towns and cities. Eng- 
land regarded itself as overpopulated, and for the first time the 
nation officially realized that it had a problem of the poor. The 
poor laws and vagrancy laws, which were enacted during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, sought to restore the lost social 
equilibrium by re-establishing geographical and social stability. 

Now the thinning-out of the rural population of England and 
the plantation of newly discovered lands abroad with new popula- 
tions were both parts of the same fundamental and necessary proc- 
ess of population redistribution in an evolving world-economy. 
England was assuming a central position in this enlarging world- 
community. Plantation was an expression of an expanding over- 
seas trade, and especially of trade which required the production 
of goods in overseas territory by European enterprise and manage- 
ment. It therefore involved the migration of European capital and 
European management. But it was where native people could not 
be brought under control as laborers, at least in sufficient number, 
and where a labor migration from Europe had therefore to be 
organized that the real nature of plantation was revealed. It was 
essentially an industrial army of occupation. 

It was this to the men of capital in England who invested in 
the plantation of America and stood to profit from the enterprise. 


°° Paul H. Douglas, “American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education,” 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law (1921), Vol. 
XCV, No. 2, pp. 25-27. 
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To other interests in England, however, plantation was not only a 
migration of a certain kind but a social movement bound up with 
the problem of the poor and regarded, like the Poor Laws, as in 
part a solution of that problem. “A Plantation,” wrote William 
Penn, “seems a fit place for those Ingenious Spirits that being low 
in the World, are much clogg’d and oppress’d about a Livelyhood, 
for the means of subsisting being easie there, they may have time 
and opportunity to gratify their inclinations.”** Many before Penn 
had written to the same effect. 

Plantation originally was transplantation, and the capitalist 
sponsors of the enterprise resided in England. Upon the rise of 
the planter resident in Virginia, an independent but responsible 
agent for the employment of English capital, migration changed to 
emigration and immigration. With a demand for labor on the 
part of the colonies, and with an oversupply in England, emigra- 
tion to the colonies was a natural consequence. But the mechanism 
through which the new migration took place had to be different 
from that employed in plantation proper. It was no longer by 
means of an individual of wealth or a company transplanting or 
“planting” people in a wilderness. It now became a problem of 
delivering a potential laborer in England to a potential employer 
in America. It was a problem of how to transport the laborer 
since transportation was expensive and ordinarily quite beyond his 
means. A modification of the system of apprenticeship proved to 
be the solution. The laborer in return for the cost of his trans- 
portation voluntarily bound himself, or involuntarily was bound, to 
work for a master in the colonies for a specified period of years. 
Variations of this practice developed in time, but it remained the 
basic pattern during the period of indentured servitude. 

“Indentured servitude was thus the Colonial analogue of the 
agricultural apprenticeship provided by the Statute of Artificers,” 
says Douglas, “and as such flourished chiefly in the great agricul- 
tural areas of the South.”** But appreriticeship and indentured 

* Albert Cook Myers (ed.), “Some Account of the Province of Pennsilvania, 
by William Penn, 1681,” Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and 


Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1912), p. 209. 
*? Douglas, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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servitude, originally very similar, quickly developed some very im- 
portant differences. In the first place, the apprentice was generally 
a minor, while the status of indentured servant came to be held, 
usually, by an adult man or woman. In the second place, inden- 
tured servitude soon lost the educational function which was the 
essential mark of apprenticeship. ‘Tobacco as then cultivated in 
Virginia required a good deal of hard labor but demanded no 
special skill on the part of anyone. The planter as* entrepreneur 
was likely to be the only member of the plantation able to envisage 
the whole market situation, a situation more or less outside the 
view of the servant, and in this capacity his function was indis- 
pensable. But as master his knowledge of the art of cultivating . 
tobacco probably did not long remain much greater than that of the 
servant. Or certainly he did not need seven years to teach the servy- 
ant all he knew. The word master ceased to mean a man who was 
master of his craft and came to mean a man who was_master. of 
others. The element of skill dropped out, but the element of author- 
ity and discipline remained and became, in fact, stronger as time 
went on. This change operated to degrade the status of the servant, 
and later on, of course, the slave, to a position much lower than that. 
of the apprentice.** 

These and other differences between apprenticeship and inden- 
tured servitude developed from the fact that the latter was to 
function in a social and economic situation entirely unlike that in 
which apprenticeship functioned. It was again a difference between 
a situation of open and a situation of closed resources. For inden- 
tured servitude in the colonies served the double function of a 
system of labor recruitment and control and a means of promoting 


*° Tt is easy to understand from the history of the word master in America why 
a substitute term was needed to describe a relationship with an employer or a 
teacher which did not reflect on the status of the apprentice or laborer. The sub- 
stitute was found in the Dutch word éaas, originally meaning the head’ of a house- 
hold. The word was introduced by Dutch settlers in New York. Changed to 
boss, it became useful in America as master became an antonym of slave. The 
term, boss, according to the New International Encyclopaedia, “seems to have arisen 
from aversion to the word ‘master’ regarded as savoring too much of the relations 
between master and slave, and it has come largely into use among the American 
negroes since their emancipation.’ It is interesting to note that in the relations 
between Dutch and natives in South Africa the word baas seems to have had much 
the same history as the word master in America. In America today Communists 
are seeking to redefine the word Joss to mean the equivalent of master of slaves. 
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immigration. In its latter function it served also, in theory at least, 
as a principle regulating the alienation and acquisition of land. 
Through the “headright” system planters were in part compensated 
by the community for the expense to which they were put in 
bringing over servants. Servants, in turn, in some of the colonies, 
were given grants of land upon completion of their terms of service. 

As property classes developed in such a colony as that of Vir- 
ginia, where insurrectionary plots on the part of servants were 
discovered, the increased exercise of authority on the part of the 


34 The harsh vagrancy 


planter was demanded by the community. 
laws of England furnished precedents for the intervention of the 
public in the contractural relations between master and servant. 
Such public coercion, as distinguished from the enforcement of 
contracts, was supposedly in the interest of the public, but it also 
coincided with the interest of the planter. The vagrancy laws upon 
which public coercion was based were the legal sources of the 
harsher features of Colonial servitude and of slavery.3° 

From the planter’s point of view indentured servitude had an 
essential disadvantage in that, having been paid in advance, the 
servant had little inducement to work hard or to perform his work 
with care. Judged by the uncomplimentary remarks so frequently 
made by planters, he was inclined to work about as little as he 
could. Under the circumstances, punishment for breach of contract 
or for offenses against the interest of the planter could hardly take 
the form of dismissal. Such an action on the part of the planter 
would have been equivalent to throwing the rabbit into the briar 
patch. Neither could punishment take the form of a fine in money 
since the servant had generally no means wherewith to remit a fine. 
Many of the incidents which further differentiated indentured 
servitude from apprenticeship and prepared the way for slavery 
developed from the resort to apparently necessary alternative forms 
of punishment. The alternative forms were of two general types: \ 


**In 1699 the Virginia House of Burgesses resolved that the arming and drilling 
of white servants would be unsafe because they “for the most part consist of the 
Worser Sort of the people of Europe . . . we have just reason to feare they may 
rise upon us” (H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Journals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, 1695-1702, Richmond, 1913, p. 188). 

®°L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933), I, 342-343. 
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, ( 1) corporal punishment and (2) the lengthening of the period 
of servitude. 

The offenses which ordinarily required punishment were, in 
general, those which violated the planter’s right to the full time 
and service of the servant under the terms of the indenture. Idle- 
ness was a common complaint, but running away was, perhaps, 
the most frequent offense. Even when the servant was recovered, 
the loss of time and the expense were serious to the planter. Of- 
fenses that partook more directly of infringements against the peace 
and order of the community, as well as against the interests of the 
planter, included robbery, rebellion, and crimes of violence. 

In Virginia corporal punishment for these and other offenses 
was provided for in a law of 1619 which read, “If a servant wilfully 
neglect his master’s commands he shall suffer bodily punishment.” 
There was ample precedent for this in apprenticeship. Until 1662 
the right of punishment was in the hands of the Assembly and the 
courts only, but undoubtedly it was exercised also by planters with- 
out legal right. Before the end of the seventeenth century corporal 
punishment had been extended to cover offenses against the dignity 
and status of the planter as well as offenses against his interests. 
Further control by the planter over the servant’s person and liberty 
of action was granted after the discovery of a plot of servants in 
1663. The great alarm led to the strict regulation of such liberties 
as leaving the plantation and assembling. 

Punishment by means of extension of time had its beginnings 
in Virginia in 1619, when the first General Assembly ordered servi- 
tude for wages as a penalty for “idlers and renegades.” This was 
to be service to the colony in public works and meant, of course, 
service in addition to the term of the contract. “In this,” says 
Ballagh, “we have the germ of additions of time, a practice which 
later became the occasion of a very serious abuse of the servant’s 
rights by the addition of terms altogether incommensurate with 
the offenses for which they were imposed.”*® 

The offenses which made the servant liable to corporal punish- 


5°). C. Ballagh, “White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia,’ Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in History and Political Science, 13th Ser. (Baltimore, 1913). 
Nos. 6-7, p. 45- 
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ment were also those which led to punishment by the addition of 
time. Often both punishments were inflicted. Offenses especially 
punishable by addition of time, however, seem to have been those 
involving relations between the sexes, e.g., marriage without the 
consent of the planter, fornication, and bearing bastard children. 
For these and other offenses “additions of time frequently amounted 
to as much as four or five years, or even seven years in some cases, 
and were often more than the original term of servitude.”?7 Sec- 
ond and third offenses, of course, brought the addition of even 
more time so that we read of servants for twenty-five years, servants 
for forty years, and servants for life. 

Not only were servants given additional time for offenses com- 
mitted by them, but even when not guilty of offense they often 
were sold or held for periods longer than their indentures called 
for. A large number of suits for freedom came before the courts. 
With labor so greatly in demand the offenses were not all on the 
side of the servant.** 

It is easy to see that slavery was on the way, but the displace- 
ment of servitude by slavery was also to involve the displacement 
of white labor by Negro labor on the plantations. 


VI 


From Wuite ServirupeE to Necro SLAVERY 


In the narrative of Master John Rolfe we are told that “about 
the last of August [1619] came in a Dutch Man of Warre that sold 
us twenty negars.”%? 


°7 Ibid., p. 58. 

** The First Assembly directed the severe punishment of any one who sought to 
allure a servant from the employment of his rightful master. This was the first 
of a long series of laws enacted in the Southern colonies and states dealing with 
the problem of competition for labor between employers. 

*° Negar or nigger do not appear to be corruptions of Negro. The Negro is a 
result of the compounding, under the conditions of life in America, of black people 
from probably a large number of African: tribes into a group regarded as a racial 
unit by its own members as well as by whites. Negro is a mark of the developing 
Face consciousness of this group. ‘“‘ ‘Nigger’ has been for geMmerations a familiar 
phrase in our literature and life. In its most modern sense, it savors of contempt 
and obloquy. Vulgarly it is applied to all personages of dark complexion, however 
high in the social scale the race to which they belong may be. Probably there 
is no word in general use which is so widely accepted as of the nature of slang. 


In this sentence Rolfe noted the entrance 
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into Virginia of a new group different in skin color, language, and 
religion. The members of this group did not voluntarily break 
the home ties of Africa and set out for a land of opportunity in 
America. Neither were they motivated by the land hunger which 
induced many a white servant to bind himself voluntarily to sey- 
eral years of hard labor. They were transported against their will. 
In America all Englishmen might hope to become “gentlemen” 
because all might hope with good chance of success to possess land, 
and in England the possession of land had carried that coveted 
status. But Negroes were not motivated by this particular tradition 
and purpose. They therefore were placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage with white servants who shared in the European tradition 
of their masters. 

Perhaps because John Rolfe used the word sold in his jour- 
nal, and because Negro slaves later were sold, it has been assumed 
that complete slavery was introduced into Virginia in 1619. To be 
sure, white servants who waited until they had reached Virginia to 
find their masters frequently were sold to the planters by ship 
captains, but it was their time only which was sold, not their _per- 
Sons, in order to meet the cost of passage. Hence, as Russell says, 

“an inference that these twenty negroes were slaves, drawn from 
the fact that they were sold to the colony or to the planters would 
not be justified.”* Mr. J. C. Ballagh in his A History of Slavery 
in Virginia was the first to call attention to the fact that Negroes 
were not originally introduced into that colony as slaves. His in- 


And yet there are few names descriptive of a special type of people which have a 
more legitimate ancestry. ‘Nigger’ is really only the English form of the Portuguese 
niger—black. It was long in use before the more respectable ‘negro’ was com- 
monly accepted. At all events, as far back as 1616 we find an East Indian Com- 
pany’s captain, in reporting to his superiors on a landing he made near the Cape, 
writing of the people as being ‘mostly niggers.’ Not very many years later—in the 
reign of Charles I—the word appears in official documents to designate slaves taken 
on the coast of Africa. In fine, it was the ‘nigger’ and not the negro who was first 
introduced to people in this country as the special victim of ‘a most baleful traffic.’ 
The very contempt into which the good old word has fallen is a proper measure 
of the degrading effect of ‘man’s inhumanity to man,’ as illustrated in the slave 
system” (Arnold Wright, The Romance of Colonisation, New York, 1923, pp. 
108-109). 

“07. H. Russell, “The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865,” Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Political Science, 31st Ser. (Baltimore, 1913), No. 3, 
p. 22. 
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vestigations seem to have established the proposition that “servi- 
tude . . . was the historic base upon which slavery, by the extension 
and addition of incidents, was constructed.”** 

In 1619 there was little in the mores of the English settlers in 
Virginia to countenance actual slavery. These Englishmen had had 
no previous contact with Negroes and they had _ no traditional 
prejudice against them. The Negro was not a white man, and this 
difference must have been immediately felt, but there was no 
crystallized objection to him on the score of race. Antipathies 
based upon olfactory and hygienic objections, and prejudices based 
upon the fact that the black people were heathen, seem to have 
existed, but Negroes were not marked off as a distinct racial group. 
Indeed, between them and the white servants laboring at the same 
tasks on the plantations there existed for a while a spirit of 
camaraderie. Many masters held both the Negro and the white 
servant in equal contempt.” 

In answer to the question which naturally would arise as to 
the status of the twenty Negroes before they were “sold” to the 
colony and to the planters, Ballagh says: 


As the captives, not of warfare, but of piracy, they were under 
the protection of international law in maintaining their original 
status, and had they been citizens of a powerful civilized community 
they might have received it. They were, no doubt, slaves or cap- 
tives of the Spanish, but no rights of ownership, even if just, could 
pass to the nation by whom they were made a prize of piracy. The 
masters of the Dutch and English privateers, therefore, had no 
rights of ownership which they could legally exercise or transfer 
over the negroes imported until rights were recognized by the law 
of England or of the Bermudas and Virginia. Until this recog- 
nition came, the negroes were persons of undetermined status to 
whom the privileges of the common law were not specifically 
extended.** 


Negroes introduced into Virginia in 1619 and many years there- 
after seem to have taken their places in the colony as indentured 


“A History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 31-32. 

*°E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States (Boston, 1918), pp. 148-150; 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland (Baltimore, 1889), pp. 33-34. 

** Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 28-29. 
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servants with all the rights and liberties of indentured servants. A 
census taken in 1624-25 enumerated twenty-three Negroes all listed 
** Two Negroes, Anthony Johnson and Mary, his 
wife, both probably members of the original party of twenty, had 
not only served out their terms of servitude and become free, but 
a land patent of 1651 shows Johnson to have been the owner of 
250 acres of land assigned to him in fee simple. In 1651 Richard 
Johnson came in either as a free Negro or as a servant. Only three 
years later he was given roo acres of land for importing two other 
persons.”° 

Hence it appears that Negroes in early Virginia had taken their 
places as servants along with white servants, and upon completion 
of their terms of service they received the freedom dues to which 
servants were entitled. They themselves became landholders and 
masters of servants. It is even possible that for a time they held 
white servants, since a measure subsequently enacted forbade the 
holding of Christian, i.e., white, servants by Negro masters. In at 
least one instance white servants on a plantation worked under the 
direction of a Negro overseer.*® 

But Negro servants could not escape the operation of forces 
which, as we have seen, were forcing indentured servants generally 
into positions of more complete subordination. Not only did 
Negro servants not escape them, but because of the special disabil- 
lities under which they labored they were more easily victimized 
than were the white servants. Three servants of Hugh Gwyn, a 
white planter, two of them white and the third a Negro, ran away 
from the plantation of their master. Apprehended and brought 
back for trial, each received a flogging by order of the court. In 
addition, the two white servants were given an extra year of servi- 
tude, but “the third, being a negro . . . shall serve his said master 
or his assigns for the term of his natural life.’ 
was beginning to have its effect. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Negro as well as white 
masters took advantage of Negro servants, Of course, there were 
only a few Negroes who were masters of servants, but these few 


as “servants.” 


“Being a negro” 


** Russell, op. cit., p. 23. “® Ibid., pp. 23-25. 
“° Tbid., p. 38. “7 Tbid., pp. 29-30. 
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responded to the situation very much as did the white masters. 
One especially interesting illustration of this is the case of Anthony 
Johnson, to whom reference already has been made. Johnson was 
the defendant in a suit brought against him by another Negro, 
John Casor, for his freedom. From the court records of North- 
ampton County, Russell presents the following facts regarding the 
case: 


According to the records made of the case, John Casor set up 
the claim in 1653 “Yt hee came unto Virginia for seaven or eight 
years of Indenture, yt hee had demanded his freedom of Anth. 
Johnson his Mayster; & further sd yt hee had kept him his 
serv[an]|t seaven years longer than hee should or ought.” Casor 
appealed to Captain Samuel Goldsmith to see that he was accorded 
his rights. Goldsmith demanded of Johnson the servant negro’s 
indenture, and was told by Johnson that the latter had never seen 
any indenture, and “yt hee had ye Negro for his life.” Casor stood 
firmly by his assertion that when he came in he had an indenture, 
and Messrs. Robert and George Parker confirmed his declaration, 
saying that “they knewe that ye sd Negro had an Indenture in one 
Mr. [Sandys] hand, on ye other side of ye Baye &... if the sd 
Anth. Johnson did not let ye negro go free the said negro Jno. 
Casor would recover most of his Cows from him ye sd Johnson” in 
compensation for service rendered which was not due. Whereupon 
Anthony Johnson “was in a great feare” and his “sonne in Law, 
his wife, & his own two sonnes persuaded the old negro Anth. 
Johnson to let the sd. Jno. Casor free.” 

The case would be interesting enough and very instructive if it 
had ended here, but the sequel is more interesting still. Upon more 
mature deliberation Anthony Johnson determined to make com- 
plaint in court “against Mr. Robert Parker that hee detayneth one 
Jno. Casor a negro the plaintiff's Serv[an]t under pretense yt the 
sd Jno. Casor is a freeman.” His complaint was received, and the 
court “seriously considering & weighing ye premises,” rendered the 
following verdict, than which there are none stranger on record: 
“The court .. . doe fynd that ye sd Mr. Robert Parker most un- 
rightly keepeth ye sd Negro John Casor from his r[igh]t Mayster 
Anthony Johnson & . . . Be it therefore ye Judgment of ye court & 
ordered that ye sd Jno. Casor negro shall forthwith return into ye 
service of his sd Mayster Anthony Johnson and that the sd Mr. 
Robert Parker make payment of all charges in the suite and 
execution.”48 

“8 Ibid., pp. 32-33- 
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A Negro master is successful in his suit against a white master 
and wins the right to hold his Negro servant for life! “Thus was 
rendered,” Charles Johnson comments on this case, “in strange and 
fateful irony, the first legal decision involving the right to the per- 
petual services of a Negro. The decision was obviously not made 
on racial grounds, as the chance position and relationship of the 
litigants in the suit well establishes.”*” 

For about fifteen years before the passage of the first acts of the 
Virginia slave code, Negro servants were being recorded as servants 
for life. Such servants “are call’d Slaves,” said Beverly, “in respect 
of the time of their Servitude, because it is for Life.”°® They were 
servants against whom the usual punishments by addition of time 
could not hold. Slavery was therefore fast becoming established 
in custom, and it was only a question of time before it would receive 
the sanction of law. 

In the decade 1660-70 various statutes were enacted affording 
this sanction and effecting the legal transition from servitude to 
slavery. In 1661 an act to punish “English running away with 
negroes” who were “incapable of making satisfaction by addition 
of time” was passed. Servitude for life, however, was not yet actual 
slavery, but with it came a problem, the practical solution of which 
was the final step in the transition to that condition. This was the 
problem of the status of the offspring of servants who were “in- 
capable of making satisfaction by addition of time” because they 
were servants for life. “It was evident,” says Ballagh, “that parents 
under an obligation of life service could make no valid provision 
for the support of their offspring, and that a just title to the service 
of the child might rest on the master’s maintenance.” 

Where both parents were servants for life the question of the 
disposition of the legitimate offspring was no very great problem 
since there was no difficulty in defining the status of the offspring. 
Custom already had assigned to them the status of the parents. 


“°'W. D. Weatherford and C. S. Johnson, Race Relations (New York, 1934), 
p. 105. 

°° Robert Beverly, The History and Present State of Virginia (London, 1705), 
Bk. IV, p. 35. 

*? Ballagh, 4 History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 38-39. 
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But illegitimacy and miscegenation had complicated the matter 
enough to require the formal establishment of some “principle of 
heredity.” Illegitimacy without miscegenation was difficult enough 
since the instability and change of frontier life made the determina- 
tion of parenthood on the male side more uncertain than is the case 
in stable communities. Notwithstanding the rule of English com- 
mon law that the child should follow the condition of the father 
the opposite principle that the condition of the mother determined 
the status of the offspring was adopted in Virginia and in all the 
other colonies except Maryland. This was in keeping with the idea 
prevailing at the time and expressed in the saying that “Motherhood 
is a matter of fact, but fatherhood is a matter of opinion.” — 

Miscegenation complicated the matter further by raising the 
question of the definition of a Negro. Where both parents were 
known to be Negroes there was no doubt as to the status of the 
offspring. But there were serious doubts as to the position of 
mixed-bloods, and many, if not most, of the illegitimate children of 
female Negro servants for life were mulattoes. Peter Fontaine may 
have exaggerated when he said that the country swarmed with 
mulatto bastards, but undoubtedly there were many.” 

The problem of interracial sexual contacts and illegitimacy was 
one of the most stubborn to confront the colony. Although the 
white planter class was not free from such contacts, the greatest 
amount of irregularity in the first century of settlement seems to 
have developed between white and Negro servants. These prob- 
ably began shortly after the introduction of the first Negroes, for 
in 1630 the court entered an order of punishment for the offense. 
From this time on the assembly, the courts, and the church wrestled 
with the problem without success. It was one of a series of legis- 
lative acts dealing with the problem which became the means of 
finally and legally establishing complete slavery in Virginia. The 
act of 1662 reads as follows: “Whereas some doubts have arisen 
whether children got by any Englishman upon a negro woman 
should be slave or free, be it therefore enacted and declared by this 
present grand assembly, that all children borne in this country 


**In Ann Maury, Memoirs of a Hugenot Family (New York, 1853), pp. 349-350. 
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shall be held bond or free only according to the condition of the 
mother.”?? 

The “principle of heredity” laid down in this act “was wholly 
foreign at that time to the condition of servitude, and broadly dif- 
ferentiated it from the system which resulted.”°* The term slave 
was used without definition of any kind, for the act was not in- 
tended to create a race of slaves but to settle a question which had 
arisen in the operation of a custom and to prevent sexual irreg- 
ularities and race mixture. “Notwithstanding its effect it is clear 
that the purpose of the act of 1662 was primarily punitory.”°° 
Hereditary slavery grew directly out of the problem of the mulatto. 

Negro slavery was thus a response to a situation whereby the 
planter got laborers to cultivate his tobacco and the Negro got 
someone who was responsible for his sustenance as a minimum 
consideration. It was the sort of labor desirable for tobacco-growing 
under frontier conditions. It involved certain relative advantages 
over white servitude since the tasks to which the Negro was put 
involved mainly routine manual labor and little use of machinery, 
tools, and techniques outside the culture of natives of Africa.” 


°8W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia (New York, 1823), II, 170. 

°* Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 38. 

55 Tbid., p. 44. 

°° White servitude and Negro slavery were two competing systems of labor 
recruitment and control which grew up in Virginia and in the other American 
colonies together. In Virginia, Negro slavery won out over white servitude. In 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, in a situation which favored small-scale farming 
and manufacturing, white servitude successfully competed with Negro slavery and 
tended to replace it. The trades especially required the skill and discipline pos- 
sessed by servants with the background of Europe behind them. Of the Penn- 
sylvania situation Herrick says: “As one studies, even in outline, the history of 
slavery in Pennsylvania, he is impressed with the need for and the extent of white 
servitude as a substitute for slave labor. Had not white laborers under indenture 
been ready to hand, it would be more difficult to say how Pennsylvania would 
have stood on the question of slavery.” The opposition to slavery “was in the 
nature of a demand for indentured and redemption servants that the labor needs 
of the colony might be supplied. . . . In her sentiment against Negro slavery, 
and in her labor history, Pennsylvania occupied a peculiar position, a position not 
to be easily explained without considering white servitude. The opposition of 
Pennsylvania to slavery as an institution was more than sentiment; the interest of 
the colony was in the direction of the use of this other form of labor. In all the 
antislavery discussion in America, Mason and Dixon’s Line was a mark of separa- 
tion of free from slave states, but Mason and Dixon’s Line was the southern bound- 
ary of Pennsylvania. That the line of division between slavery and freedom was 
drawn south of Pennsylvania was due in no small measure to the substitute form 
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Negro slavery assured the planter a more or less long-time and 
stable supply of labor. 

In addition to dependability it was necessary, also, that labor 
for the production of agricultural staples on the Southern frontier 
be movable. In the absence of cheap fertilizers, planters found it 
necessary after a few years of cultivation of particular tracts of land 
to move to virgin fertile soil. This is one reason why primogeniture 
and entail failed to secure a foothold in the transmission of landed 
estates through inheritance. The incidents through which inden- 
tured servitude and slavery developed were those which had sur- 
vival value for a type of controlled labor highly mobile in character. 
American slavery reproduced, or tended to reproduce, the personal 
rights and obligations of European feudalism and serfdom but with 
the laborer’s right to a secure place on the land left out. It was 
the personal and legal attachment to a master, wherever he might 
go, rather than to a lord as landlord, that characterized American 
slavery.°* 

Behind all these formal and legal facts in the development of 
American slavery were others of a more intangible sort. These 
“were the facts of human nature, the sort of facts which, once 
grasped, makes any historical situation intelligible because it can 
then be measured against contemporary experiences and observa- 
tions. The economic and legal systems in which men live are of 
great consequence to their actions, but these systems do not deter- 
mine human relations entirely. The same human nature is present 
in any and every social system, and occasionally through the pages 
of history one gets a glimpse of it as something that illuminates 
and makes intelligible a situation whether one approves of that 
situation or not. 

On the side of human nature the relations which took shape 
under the influence of daily contact and which eventuated in slavery, 
grew out of a community of interest in the production of a crop on 
an isolated plantation, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 


of servile labor which was available in this state” (C. A. Herrick, White Servitude 
in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1926, pp. 97, 99, 285). 

°7U. B. Phillips, “The Economics of the Slave Trade, Foreign and Domestic,” 
The South in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1909), V, 125. 
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extent of this isolation. In the wilderness of the forested Southern 
frontier master and man were subject to the law announced by 
Candide at the close of his unfortunate wanderings—they had to 
cultivate a garden together. Men of very different race and culture 
were associated together to make a living in accordance with the 
purposes of the planter and with the means at hand. Men who 
have to act together in any sort of capacity and for whatever pur- 
pose come to know what to expect of each other, and it would 
have been very strange indeed if between master and man a con- 
siderable degree of mutual confidence had not been established. 
Under the circumstances the relationship between them became, in 
all probability, a very comfortable one for both. It was something 
like a family relation; the master felt more secure and had a sense 
of added dignity and power because he had the permanent support 
and assistance of his man, particularly in trying times. In early 
Virginia the idea of a slave was, as we have seen, that of a servant 
for life, and slavery was, for the most part, a domestic relationhip. 
It is necessary here to return to the subject of indentured servitude 
in order to see how the forces of human nature operated to effect 
the transition to slavery. 

The servant, male or female, white or Negro, was usually a 
familyless individual living in close relation to the family of the 
master.°® It is a natural thing for a familyless man and especially 
a familyless woman to attach himself or herself to a family to which 
they render service and from the members of which they receive 
support and affection.°® Where the planter, his sons, and his serv- 
ants worked together in the fields there could evolve very nat- 
urally a relationship which, when taken advantage of, might easily 
be made permanent. 

The servant was an adult when he came to Virginia and began 

'8“The estate of Mrs. Rowland Jones of York, in 1689, included among its 
items of property a mulatto man who had sixteen years to serve. Colonel John 
Walker was the owner of an African apprentice whose indenture was to remain in 
force for twenty-eight years. Among the laborers of Mr. George Light was a Negro 


who had come into Virginia a free man, and bound himself out for a period of 
five years” (Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 
52-53). 

5° For example, Beth, the old servant in an English family, in E. F. Benson’s 
Mother (New York, 1925). 
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to serve out an indenture for perhaps five years or more. Five 
years of servitude in the isolation of the rural plantation would 
naturally build up habits of work and dependence and attitudes 
of subordination which would be well established when the day of 
freedom came. If for some delinquency the period of service is ex- 
tended for perhaps five years longer, he would find it even more 
difficult suddenly to terminate old associations and go out on his 
own. Perhaps he is no longer a young man when his term of serv- 
ice is over, and advancing years have rendered him even more 
dependent upon the master and his family. It is easy to see why 
many such servants would rather remain and continue to perform 
accustomed work for an accustomed master than to go elsewhere. 
The relationships of indentured servitude must undoubtedly 
have lent themselves to the building up of a state of moral insol-| 
vency among servants, a state of mind which would involve a 
tendency toward a dependence upon the master for protection and 
maintenance with a consequent surrender of responsibility for 
themselves. This human attitude is easily understood. Perhaps 
such an attitude induces many men to go into the army where one is 
assured of food, shelter, and clothing, and where someone else 
does the worrying. It is not unlike the religious attitude of sur- 
render. In such circumstances what is demanded of the servant, 
the soldier, and the faithful is not merely service but loyalty.® 
Thus the master and servant relationship, embedded as it was 
in attitude and custom, and reinforced by the economic demand 
for labor, tended to lengthen itself into additional years without 
necessarily calling in the power of the law to achieve that end. In 
the case of Negro servants, and especially Negro female servants, 
where it might be expected that social dependence would be 
stronger, the lengthening of the relationship into slavery followed 
without difficulty. Such relationships made possible new plantation 
settlements on the frontier in a manner analogous to that of any 
pioneer family settling in the forest, making a clearing, and planting 
a crop. The forest might seem to invite escape, but few think of 
®°Tt is interesting to note in this connection that in Roman law freedmen might, 


on complaint of their patron, be re-enslaved on the ground of ingratitude (W. W. 
Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, Cambridge, England, 1908, pp. 422-424). 
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escaping, for few brood over their fate and the fact of bondage is 
not ordinarily reflected upon.** 

Slavery and the forms of discipline that went with it thus grew 
up in Virginia as a set of customary relations to meet the needs 
and exigencies of an agricultural situation of a certain kind. But 
it grew up, as we have seen, within the traditional and legal 
system of contract labor as it was known in England at the time. 
Apprenticeship and indentured servitude were legally sanctioned 
and enforced means of regulating labor. Two incidents of inden- 
tured servitude, corporal punishment and addition to the time of 
service, proved to be highly important in the evolution of slavery 
as a domestic relation. Still another incident in the legal evolution 
of indentured servitude which was transmitted to slavery and 
which promoted an opposite and harsher set of relations was that 
of the alienation of the servant or slave by sale or will. 

One of the earliest legal questions in connection with inden- 
tured servitude to arise in Virginia concerned the right of the 
master to assign his servant’s contract. The courts recognized this 
right whether the servant gave his consent or not. The result 
was more and more a disposition in the law to regard the servant 
and the slave as chattel property. 

The problem which this presents in understanding the history 
of American slavery is the fundamental and ancient one of social 
form and social content, the problem of determining just how the 
formal and legal and conventional develop out of the simply nat- 
ural. In the transmission of a habit or custom from one people to 

°? See the speech of Isaiah Montgomery, former slave of Joseph Davis, in the 
Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1890 as reported in the New York World 
for Sept. 27, 1890, for a story illustrating this. 

°? Ballagh, White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, pp. 43-44, and Ballagh, 
History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 62. There was some protest against the practice 
both in England and in Virginia, but in the absence of means for arousing a 
strong public opinion the protest was not very effective. In the Hawaiian Islands, 
where a condition of contract labor existed from 1850 to 1900, both corporal pun- 
ishment and addition of time were allowed. But public opinion registered itself 
against the sale and inheritance of contracts in no uncertain terms. ‘These practices 
were not allowed by the courts. See John R. Commons and John B. Andrews, Prin- 
ciples of Labor Legislation (Rev. ed.; New York, 1916), pp. 42-43, and Katharine 


Coman, “The History of Contract Labor in the Hawaiian Islands,” American Eco- 
nomic Association, Publications, 3d Ser. (Aug., 1903), Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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another, or from one generation to another, some of the meaning 
falls out and the practice inevitably undergoes some change. Under 
certain conditions of change, form and content tend to fall apart. 
Now with respect to slavery as it developed in Virginia, the in- 
dividual who bought, inherited, or hired the slave as property 
would, of course, rarely maintain the original content of personal 
and shared experiences in which the slavery was embedded. On 
the plantations slavery developed as a domestic relation, but in 
the slave trade it tended to become an abstraction divested of all 
its human association, restraints, and inhibitions. In this latter 
form it was recognized in the law and maintained by public 
authority. Hence in the slave trade the most.ruthless. aspects of 
the system came to the fore, where, indeed, “ruthlessness was the 


” 


law.” Even the intimate relations of the slave family could not 
withstand the separating effects of the slave trade. 

Upon this legal foundation for slavery the planter gained greater 
control over his labor by investing a part of his capital in its 
ownership. The status of planter was never defined with any 
exactness before the Civil War, but a planter was generally under- 
stood to mean one who owned slaves and employed them in farm- 
ing operations. The man who had the capital to invest in labor 
and who thus kept that labor in his own hands and out of the 
hands of others and at the same time prevented it from following 
its own interests, was able to rise above his fellows. With property 
in slaves explicitly recognized by the law, slavery became more 
completely a capitalistic and industrial system and in this form 
was carried by the westward march of cotton cultivation into the 
Southwest. The slave trade, foreign and domestic, helped dis- 
tribute labor where it was needed over the whole Southern region. 

But with settlement, the planter and his slaves began again to 
develop a sense of community. Settlement set in operation the 
forces of communication and assimilation which partly restored to 
slavery as it actually existed on the scattered plantations of the 

®3 See the account of a slave auction in Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the 


Old South (Baltimore, 1931), pp. 109-110, for a good illustration of the formal, 
legal attitude in slavery. 
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South something of its original patriarchal and domestic character, 
a character much less harsh than a study of the laws of the slave 
states would lead one. to believe.** tia: 


VII vs 
From SLavery TO SHARE-TENANCY 


The impersonalization of slavery incident to the slave trade and 
other economic changes that took place in the South prior to the 
Civil War was “entirely analogous” to changes that took place in 
employer-employee relations in the industrial system of the North 
during the same period. Channing has called attention to the fact 
that the conflict which led to the Civil War and Emancipation 
was part of a general American labor movement reacting against 
impersonalization.® 

The Civil War did not, contrary to an opinion often encountered 
outside the South, destroy the plantation system, but it did pro- 
foundly alter the legal status of one of its elements, labor. Share- 
tenancy proved to be one consequence of this alteration. 

With respect to another element in the plantation system, land, 
the Civil War and Emancipation stopped short of any revolutionary 
change. Important changes took place within the legal system of 
landownership, but no important changes took place in the system 
itself. Legal slavery was abolished, but the large landed estate, the 
physical basis of controlled labor, remained—a fact which alone 
necessarily insured a high degree of continuity with the past.°° A 
confiscation act passed by Congress in 1862, a militant agitation in 
Congress by Sumner and Stevens later, a strong demand for land 
among the freedmen and a general expectation that lands would 
be given them were threats which, fortunately for the planters, 
passed away without practical effect. Only in the coastal regions 


°In the West Indies, on the other hand, slavery in practice was probably some- 
thing worse than the language of the law represented it to be. 

°° Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1928), V, 120. 

°° Social change is closely bound up with land tenure. Revolutionary institu- 
tional changes in a country are almost always accompanied by radical changes in 
the distribution of the land. The true revolutionary note is struck with the cry 
“all land to the peasants.” Contrarily, an old social system is maintained to the 
extent that changes can be prevented in the existing system of landownership and 
tenure. 
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of South Carolina and Georgia were Negroes able to a slight ex- 
tent to hold on to lands occupied during the Civil War. 

Nevertheless, although the plantation as an institution remained 
intact, the post-bellum period witnessed the rise of a new planter 
class. Many ante-bellum planters who tried to carry on with “free 
niggers” in the post-war period failed in business and were forced 
to sell their properties. To some extent a small farmer group, 
composed of both whites and Negroes, acquired the subdivided 
lands of some of the old estates by purchase, but more often, per- 
haps, they were sold as units and acquired by such classes of men 
as doctors, lawyers, and especially rising merchants. Men from these 
classes also acquired small farms and consolidated them into planta- 
tion estates. By 1880 a new planter class was fast taking the place, 
so far as that was possible, of the older plantation gentry and their 
sons. 

More than we perhaps realize, the Civil War and Reconstruction 
had the effect of restoring frontier conditions in the South. The 
region had undergone a severe jolt in social and economic relations. 
Society had loosened up, and the barriers that had existed to pre- 
vent the free movement between the classes were at least lowered. 
Once again on this frontier appeared the pushing and aggressive 
individual scheming to acquire land and more land and to gain 
some sort of a control over other men. He was restricted in his 
operations by the laws enacted to secure the freedom of the former 
slaves, but he discovered means of circumventing these laws and 
even of transforming them into opportunities for himself. Many 
plantation owners of today can trace the origin of their position 
to the period of change, of failure and of opportunity, after the 
Civil War. 

After the war the role of the planter as master underwent con- 
siderable reduction, but his role as landlord became a much more 
important one. Planter and laborer in the course of time assumed 
new relationships to each other based upon the relations of each to 
the land. Land began to enter into social relationships and social 
organization in a new and different manner. In Southern rural 
society the land came to be a mass of holdings and tenures of one 
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kind or another that spread like a net over almost all property and 
held almost every individual in its meshes. A society came into 
existence which not merely rested upon the land and used the land 
but whose ways of life were part of the land. Furthermore, the 
system of land tenure came to be bound up with rank and status 
and with the exercise of political authority to an extent that was 
not true before. Land entered into and became a part of the con- 
crete content of expectations and obligations, right and duties, in 
the relations between planters and laborers. In short, land began 
to function in new and different ways in the determination of 
Southern social organization. 

A farm tenant is one who lives on and cultivates the land of 
another. In the South tenants ordinarily are divided into three 
main classes: renters, or those who rent the land for a fixed amount; 
share-tenants, or those who have some capital of their own and who 
divide with the landlord the cash crops they raise in some agreed- 
upon ratio; and share-croppers, or those who furnish nothing but 
their labor and who divide with the landlord the cash crops they 
raise in such a ratio that they receive a smaller portion than share- 
tenants. 

The first class of tenants, the renters, are not properly to be 
regarded as members of the plantation since they are not subject 
to the supervision of a planter. The outstanding characteristic 
which distinguishes share-tenancy and share-cropping from ordinary 
tenant farming in the rest of the United States is the fact that such 
tenants are subject to the supervision of the landlord. The actual 
degree of supervision exercised may vary from cases where it is so 
complete that the planter dictates almost every detail to other cases 
where tenants are largely left to their own devices. However, in 
the latter cases the planter’s potential power may at almost any 
time go into action. 

In actual practice the planter deals with his share-tenants about 
as he does with his share-croppers; he is likely to make little or no 
distinction between them in the practical affairs of operating a 
plantation. The courts, however, tend to follow the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Georgia, delivered in 1872, in dis- 
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tinguishing the cropper as one receiving a contingent wage in the 
form of a share of the crop from the share-tenant who is a small 
capitalist paying rent.°’ In many respects croppers do not differ 
from hired farm laborers and are not tenants at all, but since they 
occupy definitely defined tracts of land under an agreement with 
the planter like tenants proper they should be considered as part 
of the system of tenancy.** 

Measured in terms of the number of tenants, the system which 
replaced slavery after the war has since grown rapidly in extent 
and in importance. In 1880, when census data on the subject first 
became available, 36.2 per cent of the farms of the South were 
operated by tenants. By 1920 the percentage had mounted to 49.6, 
and in 1930 it was 55.5.°° In some sections of the South, partic- 
ularly in the Cotton Belt, the percentage of tenant-operated farms 
reached over 75. Over a third of all tenants are croppers, and over 
a half of all Negro tenants are in this lowest category.” 

Especially significant in Southern farm tenancy are the figures 
on the racial distribution of tenants as given in the 1930 census 
report. In the thirteen Southern States the total number of white 
croppers amounted to 380,356. The number of Negro croppers 


*7 “There is an obvious distinction between a cropper and a tenant. One has 
a possession of the premises, exclusive of the landlord; the other has not; the one 
has a right for a fixed time; the other has only a right to go on the land to plant, 
work, and gather the crop. The possession of the land is with the owner as against 
the cropper. This is not so of the tenant. The case made in the record is not the 
case of a tenant. The owner of the land furnished the land and the supplies. The 
share of the cropper was to remain on the land and to be subject to the advances 
of the owner for supplies. The case of the cropper is rather a mode of paying 
wages than a tenancy. The title to the crop subject to the wages is in the owner 
of the land. We are of the opinion that no person can purchase or take a lien on 
the wages of the cropper, to-wit: his share of the crop until the bargain be com- 
pleted, to-wit: until the advances of the planter to the cropper, for the supplies, 
have been paid for. A different rule might obtain, as to a tenant, the right of the 
landlord being only a lien. But the cropper’s share of the crop is not his until he 
has complied with the bargain.” See Appling v. Odum, 46 Georgia Reports, 583 
(1872). Also Harrison v. Ricks, 71 N. C. 7 (1874); Almand v. Scott, 80 Georgia 
95, 4 S. E. 892 (1888); Hammock v. Creekmore, 48 Arkansas 264, 3 S. W. 180 
(1887). 

°° For convenience I am using the term tenancy or share-tenancy to include 
share-tenancy proper and share-cropping except when the context indicates a more 
precise meaning. 

®° Johnson, Embree, and Alexander, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

7° Tbid., p. 7. 
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was slightly larger, 392,217. On the other hand, the white share. 
tenants proper in the same year numbered 684,228 against the much 
smaller figure of 303,888 for Negro share-tenants. Dr. Rupert 
Vance estimated that the total number of individuals in these 
tenant families of both classes are approximately five and a half 
million whites and slightly over three million Negroes. Between 
1920 and 1930 white tenants increased by about 200,000 families 
while Negro tenants decreased by about 2,000 families. It is 
evident from these facts that the problem of share-tenancy in the 
South is not one concerning the Negro only. It is even more im- 
portant as a problem of native white families. 

In the census and in statistical tables, facts pertaining to the 
Negro and to the white populations of the South are set off from 
each other in sharply separate columns. On the map, however, 
the dividing line, if it exists, is not nearly so hard and fast. Al- 
though there are black belts and white belts, although some areas 
are almost entirely white and others almost entirely black, over 
most of the rural South whites and Negroes live together on the 
land as neighbors. Farms owned or operated by whites lie along- 
side farms owned or operated by Negroes. 

The plantation system is responsible for the fundamental fact 
that whites and blacks are highly intermixed over the countryside. 
The post-bellum plantation has grouped white and black tenants 
together in one geographic, economic, and political unit. On the 
plantation white and Negro tenants recognize the authority of the 
same landlord and planter, frequently engage in joint tasks, and 
meet each other on Saturday afternoons at the commissary to get 
the next week’s rations. Houses occupied one year by Negro ten- 
ants may be occupied the next by white tenants. Within the society 
of the same plantation members of the two races are thus in con- 
stant and continuous interaction, co-operation, competition, and 
conflict. The plantation has become a group of farms. 

The interracial character of the present agricultural labor pop- 
ulation of the South suggests that the succession of stages which 


™ Tbid., pp. 4-5. 
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led up to the plantation as a Negro labor institution before the 
Civil War has been reversed in the post-war period. The Southern 
plantation began in Virginia, as we have seen, with white labor.” 
Then came a transition period when white and Negro servants 
worked side by side for the same planter and master. The classic 
stage was the period when its laborers were almost entirely of the 
Negro race. This stage, which lasted for a hundred and fifty 
years, was the golden age of the Southern plantation, about which 
centers a large literature of reminiscence and romance. As planta- 
tion labor became predominantly Negro, there was a correspond- 
ing segregation of poor whites in the more imaccessible and less 
fertile parts of the South. After the Civil War they began return- 
ing to the plantations in large numbers as tenant farmers. So far 
as the racial composition of labor is concerned the presence on the 
plantations of whites as common laborers marks a return to an 
earlier stage, but the process of change is in the opposite direction. 

The two races have come together again on the plantation 
through the mechanism of the system of share-tenancy. The his- 
torical origins of this system in the South are not well understood. 
One account supports the popular assumption that the system 
originated in the Reconstruction period when much trial and error 
experimentation demonstrated the practical advantages of a con- 
tingent wage plan over other forms of remuneration and control. 
Developed in connection with the problem of dealing with Negro 
labor just recently emancipated from slavery, share-tenancy later 
was extended to include poor white labor. From the point of 
view of this account Monroe Work writes: “Until recently, the 
problem of tenancy in the South was generally thought of in terms 
of the Negro. The fact was ignored that a system of tenancy based 
upon share-cropping and devised for Negroes had been extended 

72 Of the seventeenth-century plantation of Richard Lee, Hendrick (op. cit., p. 9) 
says: “The men and women bending over tobacco plants, the girls busy with milk 
pail and churn, the household servants hurrying about their tasks—all these were 
strangely unlike those immemorially associated with Virginia and the South. For 


all had skins as white as that of the master himself. Probably not a solitary negro 
ever appeared on Richard’s farm.” 
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to include white tenants.” Hence, according to Work, “the legal 
attitudes toward tenancy are on the basis of race.”™ 

Marjorie Mendenhall, on the other hand, finds inadequate the 
theory that share-tenancy grew out of the freeing of the slaves.”*~ 
Using the process of agricultural decline in South Carolina after 
the eighteen-twenties to illustrate the general pattern that gave rise 
to tenancy in the South, Mendenhall finds that tenancy of a share- 
cropping type had appeared among white people long before the 
Civil War and that it was a result of an extractive, exploitative 
type of agriculture. It appeared first in regions other than those 
of the great plantations and followed “in the wake of soil erosion 
and exhaustion and the emigration of a large portion of the pop- 
ulation.” In a period of falling prices these changes greatly inten- 
sified the competitive situation. Some men of good hard sense 
adopted progressive farming measures and profited accordingly. 
They became great planters. Outside the areas where their 
plantations dominated, however—“in the areas of less advanced 
planting and of subsistence farming’—planters and farmers in 
large numbers were reduced to lower social levels. In these areas, 
also, at least two decades before the Civil War, the white squatter 
and the white tenant appeared. The squatter and the tenant in- 
habited the interstitial areas between the plantations or the poorer 
land on the fringes of the plantations. In a situation where status 
for white men depended upon some degree of landownership they 
were landless. But in the social scale tenants were regarded as a 
grade above squatters who, according to Mendenhall, were the 
“poor whites” proper, that is, whites “who lived to a large extent 
by hunting and fishing and who were hardly a part of the agricul- 
tural population.” 

73 “Racial Factors and Economic Forces in Land Tenure in the South,” Social 
Forces, XV, 214 (Dec., 1936). 

74 Mendenhall, op. cit., XXVII, 110-129. 

75 «We are familiar with the differentiation into planters and poor whites which 
came about in many sections where there were large, successfully managed planta- 
tions. But we are less familiar with the idea that the emergence of the great plant- 
ers rested on something besides land monopoly and slave labor. Quite the most 


important factor here was the improvement they made in the technique of produc- 
tion” (ibid., XXVII, 119-120). 
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According to this account, therefore, share-tenancy in the South 
had an origin even more ignoble and degraded than most of us 
had supposed. It did not originate in an upward change of status » 
for Negroes after the war; it originated in a downward change of 
status for whites long before the war. Not only was it bad 
enough in itself, but at the time of its development it was sympto- 
matic of an ineffective and decadent system of agriculture and of 
society. And it was a system which spread rapidly throughout the 
South when the sanction of law was withdrawn from slavery. 

It follows from Mendenhall’s account of the historical origin of 
share-tenancy that her conclusion as to the nature of its spread 
after the Civil War would be just the reverse of Work’s conclusion. 
It was a system not originally devised for Negroes and later ex- 
tended to include whites but a system originating among whites 
and later extended to include Negroes. 


Given the conditions that came after the Civil War, with Negro 
labor deprived of direction or unreceptive to it, and reduced in efh- 
ciency by something like a third, with capital reduced approxi- 
mately to a tenth of its pre-war proportions, with declining cotton 
prices but an apparently inexhaustible demand, with a new emigra- 
tion of planters (this time from occupation to occupation), and 
with an increase in fertilizers which shortened the growing season 
and gave a spurt of productiveness to worn-out lands—it was almost 
inevitable that the tenant system should spread among whites and 
appear among the Negro freedmen as well.” 


Whether Negroes were the original share-tenants or not, the 
process whereby their condition of slavery was transformed into 
that of tenancy of this type is interesting and enlightening. We 
have some knowledge of this process. It began, of course, with a 
habit of mind accustomed to subordination and discipline. Under 
the conditions of his slavery, freedom to the slave would be, prob- 
ably, what freedom finally is to everyone, the freedom to move.” 
From contemporary records it is abundantly clear that to wander 
freely from one plantation to another, and from one town and 


76 Thid., XXVII, 122. 
™ Robert E. Park, “Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups,” Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, VIII, 75 (1913). 
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city to another, came to be regarded by the freedman as the supreme 
test of his freedom."* If he did not invent, he at least popularized 
the excursion.” 

One effect of freedom on the relations between whites and 
Negroes is well stated by Park: 


When the Negro moved off the plantation upon which he was 
reared he severed the personal relations which bound him to his 
master’s people. It was just at this point that the two races began 
to lose touch with each other. From this time on the relations of 
the black man and the white, which in slavery had been direct and 
personal, became every year, as the old associations were broken, 
more and more indirect and secondary. There lingers still the 
disposition on the part of the white man to treat every Negro 
familiarly, and the disposition on the part of every Negro to treat 
every white man respectfully. But these are habits which are grad- 
ually disappearing. The breaking down of the instincts and habits 
of servitude, and the acquisition, by the masses of the Negro people, 
of the instincts and habits of freedom have proceeded slowly but 
steadily.®° 


The share-tenant, Negro or white, even today is accustomed to 
move frequently from one plantation to another. In fact, the high 


78 General O. O. Howard, Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, observed 
that they drifted “into nooks and corners like débris into sloughs and eddies; and 
were very soon to be found in varied ill conditioned masses, all the way from 
Maryland to Mexico, and the Gulf to the Ohio River” (Autobiography, New York, 
1907, II, 164). 

*° The following story by Booker T. Washington well expresses the meaning of 
freedom to the freedman: “I remember an acquaintance of mine telling me of an 
old colored man he had met somewhere in North Carolina, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in slavery. My friend, who had known the institution of 
slavery only through the medium of books, was anxious to find out just what the 
thing seemed like to a man who had lived in slavery most of his life. The old 
colored man said that he had had a good master, who was always kind and con- 
siderate; that the food he had to eat was always of the best quality and there was 
enough of it; he had nothing to complain of in regard to the clothing that was 
provided or the house that he lived in. He said both he and his family always 
had the best medical attention when they fell ill. To all appearances, as near as 
anyone could judge, the old man must have been a great deal better off in slavery 
than he was in freedom. Noticing these things, my friend became more inquisitive 
and wanted to know whether, after all, there was not a feeling deep down in his 
heart, that he would rather be back in slavery, with all the comforts that he had 
enjoyed there, than be free. The old man shrugged his shoulders, scratched his 
head, thought for a second, and then said: ‘Boss, dere’s a kind of looseness about 
dis y’ere freedom which I kinder enjoys’” (The Story of the Negro, New York, 
1909, II, 34-35). 5° Park, op. cit., VIII, 76. 
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annual turnover in the plantation’s labor force is one of the most 
characteristic features of tenancy in the South.*! It probably is 
very near the truth to say that this characteristic of Southern share- 
tenancy is in part, at least, a survival of a conception of freedom as 
liberty to move. The act of moving from one plantation to an- 
other may be and frequently is for the tenant who has some real 
or fancied grievance against the owner of the plantation a way of 
registering his protest. Common in the idiom of the plantation 
South are such phrases as “hit the big road,” “hit the grit,” “light 
a shuck,” or more briefly, “light out.” Many are the versions of 
the story of the tenant whose possessions were so few that he had 
only to “call the dog, spit in the fire, and git” in order to join the 
tragic game of “fruit basket turn over” played by thousands in late 
December and early January of every year. 

There seems to be a general conviction among planters in the 
South that migratory tendencies characterize Negroes more than 
whites. About forty years ago Alfred H. Stone, a Mississippi 
planter, undertook an “experiment” on his plantation which had 
for its purpose the creation of a stable Negro peasantry. It was 
not a philanthropic experiment but one intended to secure for the 
plantation a lower labor turnover by offering a selected number of 
families especially favorable terms. “The problem before us,” said 
Stone, “was to place in the hands of these people the means of 
acquiring something for themselves, and then, in every instance of 
deficient individual initiative, by proper supervision make them 
acquire it.” Through five years of effort to make the tenants 
reach a condition approaching independence “these families in turn 
demonstrated the fact of their independence by severing relations 
with us almost as promptly as we put them on their feet.”** 

Stone probably expresses the attitude of most planters when he 

81 That a propertyless laborer could move away from employment on one 
plantation with almost absolute assurance of getting work elsewhere is evidence 
that the South continued to be an area of open resources. There is evidence that 
the present transition to a situation of closed resources is curtailing greatly the 
annual migration of tenants from one plantation to another. See Fred C. Frey 
and T. Lynn Smith, “The Influence of the AAA Cotton Program upon the Tenant, 


Cropper, and Laborer,” Rural Sociology, 1, 504 (Dec., 1936). 
52 Stone, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 88 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 
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confessed his inability to understand why a tenant, especially a 
Negro tenant, will move when he is prospering and remain when 
he is not. Most of us are disposed to regard as innate that which 
actually is acquired culturally and to suppose that those whose 
behavior differs from our own must have some sort of an instinct 
we do not have. Thus Stone concludes that Negroes “are a rest- 
less people... . They have been wanderers since emancipation 
gave free play to native instinct.”** However, similar behavior on 
the part of white tenants, and other evidence, make it far more | 
plausible to assume that frequent movement is part of the culture 
pattern of share-tenancy, that it is in the folkways, and that for 
Negroes at least it is part of the tradition of freedom. 

Another direct effect of Emancipation was the moying away 
from the individual to the family as the labor unit. The rise of 
the family as the labor unit within the structure of the plantation 
involved a fundamental reorganization of the institution. 

The Negro family has never been a very strong social group, 
particularly before the Civil War.®° Severed from the African 
family system to be reformed under the difficult conditions of slavery 
and the slave trade in America, the family group was usually a 
very loose organization of mother, father, and children. The 
father was no more the breadwinner than the mother, and neither 
could be forced to assume any more responsibility for the children 
than the planter who owned all of them.*® 

Although the slave family was not a very strong institution, the 
production of children was a highly important matter. The de- 
liberate breeding of slaves has often been charged, but whether 


84 Ibid., p. 146. The statement is elaborated on pp. 145-146. Carlton H. Parker 
in his The Casual Laborer and Other Essays (New York, 1920) has used this 
“instinct” to explain casual and migratory laborers generally. 

8° There have been many outstanding exceptions to this statement, and the ex- 
ceptions are becoming more and more numerous. See E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Free Negro Family (Nashville, Tenn., 1932). 

8° Under the circumstances the mother emerged as the real head of the family 
because of her close biological ties with the children and her more constant asso- 
ciation with them. Frazier has discussed “the tradition of female dominance with 
a corresponding maternal family pattern, which appears in its purest and most 
primitive form on the remnants of the old plantations of the South.” See E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of Negro Family Life in the United States,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXVIII, 125-126 (1934). 
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this was true or not, it is certain that when the foreign slave trade 
was closed there was a great increase in the demand for “home- 
grown” slave labor. From the standpoint of the planter, the sec- 
ond generation presented a special problem of control, and we have 
seen how very important were the children of laborers, especially 
children of mixed blood, in the evolution of slavery in Virginia. 
Slavery defined in advance the status of the offspring of laborers 
and put them directly under the control of the planter along with 
their parents. 

It has always been the disposition of the Southern planter to 
treat all dependents, regardless of age, as children and to do certain 

‘things for them that they might just as well do for themselves 
under the assumption that they are more or less incapable of man- 
aging themselves. This is the attitude of paternalism. Especially 
was the slave doomed to a sort of perpetual childhood, a fact which 
was as true of slave parents as it was of their offspring. The slave 
parents were the tamed and domesticated members of the planta- 
tion. The rearing of slave children was not so much a matter of 
incorporating them into a family life with their parents as it was 
a matter of disciplining them for a life as working members of the 
plantation itself.9” 

Now if freedom meant freedom to move, it also meant liberty 
for the freedman to. pattern his behavior, as far as circumstances 
would permit, upon the model of those whose behavior he had 
always regarded as most free, i.e., members of the planter class. To 
be free was to acquire the dignity and to imitate the conduct, so far 
as he could, of his former master. His master, if typical, had been 
the head of a family, and his wife did not labor in the fields. Ev- 

87 On this point F. L. Olmsted observed: “Until the Negro is big enough for 
his labor to be plainly profitable to his master, he has no training to application or 
method, but only to idleness and carelessness. Before children arrive at a working 
age, they hardly come under the notice of their owner... . The only whipping 
of slaves I have seen in Virginia has been of these wild, lazy children, as they 
are being broke into work. They cannot be depended upon a minute out of sight. 
You will see how difficult it would be, if it were attempted, to eradicate the in- 
dolent, careless, incogitant habits so formed in youth. But it is not systematically 
attempted, and the influences that continue to act upon a slave in the same direction, 


cultivating every quality at variance with industry, precision, forethought and provi- 
dence, are innumerable” (The Cotton Kingdom, New York, 1861, p. 131). 
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idence shows that the significance of this fact was not lost upon 
the freedman. For a while after Emancipation contemporary 
accounts record the scarcity of Negro domestic help and the un- 
willingness of Negro women to work in the kitchens and fields of 
their former masters. Although this standard of family life could 
not long be maintained, since economic pressure soon forced their 
return to work, the Negro family did move to a somewhat higher 
plane of integration and solidarity. 

In this connection let us look at certain changes that took place 
on the plantation of David C. Barrow, a Middle Georgia planter. 
They were typical of changes that were taking place on plantations 
all over the South except, perhaps, in the cane sugar-growing areas. 
Barrow operated his plantation before, during, and after the Civil 
War. In an article published in 1881 his son presented two maps 
of the plantation, one for 1860, just before the Civil War, and the 
second for 1881, about fifteen years after the close of the war.8* In 
1860 the slaves lived behind the Big House in the quarters.®® By 
1881 they had scattered in family groups over the plantation. Each 
family group under the supervision of the planter cultivated a 
definite tract of land. In the South generally the decentralization 
of the plantation, that is, the breakup of the quarters and the 
appearance of solitary cabins, was noticed by travelers as early as 
1870.°° 
~Tn his article Barrow described the process whereby the change 


®° David C. Barrow, Jr., “A Georgia Plantation,” Scribner's Monthly, XXI, 830- 
836 (April, 1881). See the maps reproduced on p. 159. 

8° The quarters on the ante-bellum Southern plantation, and on some estates 
in certain parts of the South even today, are typical of the patterm of plantation 
settlement everywhere. They are like the coolie “lines” on plantations in Malaya 
and Sumatra and the “camps” on plantations in Hawaii. The original pattern of 
plantation settlement is that of the camp, a word which implies the history and 
status of imported laborers who are dumped down on land which is not their own 
and where they live under supervision. In military language quarters are bar- 
racks—houses without privacy and intended primarily for individuals and not for 
families. 

°° Edward King, The Great South (Hartford, 1875), pp. 273, 301; Robert 
Somers, The Southern States Since the War (New York, 1871), p. 120; Sir George 
Campbell, White and Black (London, 1879), p. 355. Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace calls attention to the same changes on Russian estates when the authority of 
the landed proprietors was abolished in 1861. Every peasant “wished to be inde- 
pendent, and in a very short time nearly every able-bodied married peasant had a 
house of his own’ (Russia, New York, 1877, p. 554). 
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took place on his father’s plantation. It was a gradual one, he said, 
beginning with the division of the labor force into two squads, 
each under the control of a foreman. This plan differed from the 
labor-gang principle employed during slavery only in the fact that a 
spirit of rivalry between the two squads was encouraged, and there 
was no overseer. For several years this produced good results until 
even the liberal control of the foreman grew irksome. Each man 
wanted to be his own “boss” and to farm to himself. As a result, 
the squads were divided into still smaller squads, each working 
for a part of the crop. But this way was not satisfactory either to 
the planter or to the laborers, and so the final step of dividing up 
the plantation into tracts—one for each family—was taken. 


The first trouble in the way of dividing up the plantation into 
farms was to provide the new-made tenants with mules. Up to 
this time their contracts had been such that they plowed with mules 
belonging to Mr. Barrow, and very few had bought mules of their 
own. This trouble was met by selling them mules on credit, and 
though the experiment looked risky at the time, the mules were 
paid for in almost every case. After this, the location of the houses 
caused considerable inconvenience, and so it was determined to 
scatter them. When the hands all worked together, it was desir- 
able to have all of the houses in some central location, but after the 
division into farms, some of them had to walk more than a mile 
to reach their work; then, too, they began to “want more elbow- 
room,” and so, one by one, they moved their houses on to their 
farms.*" 


The rural Negro family had become a tenant family. If the 
Negro tenant farmer was not in the midst of his own acres, he was 
in the midst of something which helped to satisfy his conception of 
what a man’s estate ought to be. He had his family about him 
and he very often had property in a mule. The possession of this 
humble animal meant that the family had begun to acquire prop- 
erty and with property some greater measure of family self-respect 
and solidarity. In the course of time many share-tenants even 
acquired some equity in the plantation tract which they cultivated. 
When and where this event has happened, the Southern plantation 
has been dissolved into a number of independently owned and 

°1 Barrow, op. cit., XXI, 832. 
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operated small farms. But this final step has thus far been the 

exception and not the rule except in a few localities. 

,f _ At any rate, the plantation which the visitor in the South sees 
today, is generally an estate, a group of little farms, cultivated on 
shares. Dilapidated cabins are sprinkled over the estate, one to 
each tract or farm, all seeming to reach toward the Big House for 
protection and yet demanding independence, The austerely digni- 
fied but somewhat bowed-down Big House arises out of this society 
of tenant farms and centers it. This general and typical spacial 
pattern of the present-day Southern plantation, a spacial pattern 
quite different from that of slavery, represents at the same time the 
pattern of economic, political, and social relations involved in the 
share-tenant system. 

/ The change from the individual to the family as the labor unit 
did not eliminate or even, in all probability, reduce woman and 
child labor—Southern tenant families live too close to the margin of 
subsistence for that—but it did shift the nature of the control over 
such labor, especially child labor. Child labor, enforced by parents 
rather than directly by the planter, helps to solve the problem of 
cheap labor supply and control. The unusually large amount of 
rural child labor in the South,®? as compared with other sections 
of the United States, is bound up not only with the particular cul- 
tivation requirements of such staples as cotton and tobacco, but 
probably even more with the plantation method of producing those 
staples. Rural child labor in the South since the Civil War has 

af been essentially a part of the system of share-tenancy. It is prob- 

able that under share-tenancy there is relatively more child labor 
than there was under slavery. 

The understanding of child labor and share-tenancy generally, 
however, requires an understanding of the mechanism of control 
involved in the system. In slavery this mechanism rested, as we 
have seen, upon a personal and domestic relation between master 


®2Tn 1936 more than three fourths of all farm labor in the United States was 
performed without wages by members of the farm operators’ families. The heaviest 
concentration of unpaid female and child labor was in the Southern States (“Trends 
in Employment in Agriculture, 1903-1936,” W.P.A. National Research Project. 
Released Dec. 18, 1938). 
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and slave reinforced by legal sanctions which recognized the slave 
as the property of the master. The master had the right of cor- 
poral punishment, and the state assisted by policing plantation 
areas in the planter’s interests. When the legal supports of slavery 
were withdrawn, the feudal and personal working relationships 
for the most part remained. This explains why Booker Washing- 
ton said that the Negro “is more accustomed to work for persons 
than for wages.”?? 

After Emancipation the economy of the situation was such that 
there was land to be tilled but no money, or very little money, to 
pay out in wages to laborers. Compensation for work had to be 
wholly or partly in produce and services. In addition, experiments 
with cash wages proved very unsatisfactory, from the point of view 
of the planter, because of the risks involved. Under a wage system 
the freedmen had no stake in the crop, and wages for the work of 
a few weeks or even days enabled them to live for a while without 
work. It was impossible for the planter to operate a plantation on 
such a basis especially when the season for making a crop was a 
long one and cash returns came in only once during the year. 
Hence it was necessary to employ a system in which laborers shared 
in the risks of the undertaking, which would hold them to steady 
labor, and in which the payment of wages in the form of a share 
of the crop was deferred until the crop was marketed or at least 
harvested. 

Feudal principles of land tenure and individual relations seem 
always to resist the impersonal attitudes involved in a money 
economy. The improvidence of an agricultural working class 
which has never learned the value of money is often the basis of 
various devices, legal and extralegal, to get and hold labor. It is 
no accident that the period following Emancipation witnessed the 
rise of innumerable country stores all over the old plantation 
South** and of commissaries on individual plantations. The com- 

®8 Quoted in A. L. Harris and S. D. Spero, “Negro Problem,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, X1, 347. 

®* The history of this part of the South since the Civil War might almost be 
written around the subject of the country store. The history of the Southern 


country store since 1865 is closely bound up with such matters as the redistribution 
of population, the rise of town life and with everything that went with town life— 
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missary and the store profited by charging excessive prices and 
usurious rates of interest. It cannot be denied that peonage, or 
forced servitude for debt,’’ has often been employed by planters 
as a means of holding tenants on their plantations from year to 
year. But share-tenancy is primarily tenancy for the duration of 
the crop. By postponing full settlement until the crop has been 
marketed or at least gathered, share-tenancy gives the planter con- 
trol over tenants during the year, but a period of release comes 
toward the close of the year when they generally are free to renew 
arrangements with the planter or make other arrangements with 
another planter. The high annual turnover of tenants on the 
plantations argues against any very extensive amount of peonage in 
the South. White tenants would not accept peonage as easily as 
Negro tenants, and white tenancy has been increasing. 

Although peonage has been present in the South since the Civil 
War, it is not now and never has been the primary basis of the 
planter’s authority and control. Many factors operate to lodge 
power over tenants in the hands of the planter, but the essential 
mechanism of control is to be found in his relation to the nutrition 
® Food and other supplies are made available to the ten- 
ant directly or indirectly through the medium of the planter. The 


process.? 


a new merchant-planter aristocracy, new forms of labor control, the rise of white 
democracy, new racial conflicts, new forme of racial accommodation, a public educa- 
tion and high-school movement, etc. 

°° Peonage has been defined as a “status or condition of compulsory service based 
upon the indebtedness of the peon to the master.” See Clyatt v. U. S., 197, U. S. 
207, 25 Sup. Ct. 429 (1904). The basic fact is indebtedness, and this differ- 
entiates peonage from serfdom, its counterpart in a nonpecuniary society. Peonage 
utilizes a pecuniary system to hold nonpecuniary minded laborers on the land. On 
the other hand, in England through the medium of “‘quitrent” money became an 
emancipatory device. Both peonage and serfdom are characteristic of agricultural 
and rural societies. They do not exist in the city. 

*° As Audrey I. Richards has shown in her Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe 
(London, 1932), the nutrition process in human society cannot be considered from 
the biological aspect alone. Nor is it enough to extend its consideration to include 
economic factors. Because the compulsion to work by hunger is always present 
or potential the nutrition process may become a part of the mechanism of political 
control. ‘Legal constraint [to labor],” said the Reverend Joseph Townsend in his 
argument against the English Poor Laws, “is attended with too much trouble, 
violence, and noise . . . whereas hunger is not only a peaceable, silent, unremitted 
pressure, but, as the most natural motive to industry and labor, it calls forth the 
most powerful exertions” (A Dissertation on the Poor Laws, London, 1786, p. 14). 
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least important use of the commissary is to get the tenant in debt. 
Its chief function is to furnish food during the crop production 
period. For this “furnishing,” as the practice is called in the South, 
the planter is paid out of the tenant’s share of the crop when it has 
been harvested and marketed. Thus the planter has his hands on 
the throttle of the food supply, and it is in his power to turn it on 
or off.7 And he does not hesitate to turn it off if in his opinion 
the tenant or wage-hand is not performing work expected of him 
even if the laborer’s credit has not been overreached. This depend- 
ence upon the planter for food, although it has been present in all 
forms of plantation control which the South has known, has moved 
around to a position of central importance in the system of share- 
tenancy. Here is a mechanism of control applicable to white ten- 
ants as well as to Negro tenants. Slavery involved a principle of 
control which came to be based upon race, a principle which oper- 
ated to exclude white labor, but the different principle of control 
involved in share-tenancy has enabled the white man to return to 
the plantation as a common laborer. 

Because the plantation tends to specialize in one or more crops, 
such as cotton and tobacco, the raising of food crops is more or 
less excluded. The members of the plantation are dependent upon 
food which has to be imported from the outside. Incidentally, this 
fact operates to the advantage of the planter so far as the exercise 
of control is concerned. Diversification and the growing of his 
own foodstuffs by the tenant might lessen the planter’s control 
over his labor.*® 

°7Tn this connection it is interesting to notice that, in the opinion of some 
etymologists, certain English words denoting status originated around the production 
and the distribution of food. Lord, for example, in its primary sense meant the 
head of a household in his relation to servants and dependents who “eat his bread.” 
As “loaf-ward,” “‘keeper and dispenser of bread,” he was one who had or obtained 
dominion over others and to whom service and obedience were due. Lady has 
been explained as meaning originally one who kneaded the bread and therefore 
one to whom obedience or feudal homage became due, a mistress in relation to 
servants or slaves. In Scandinavian languages, “meat-mother” is the designation 
applied by servants to their mistress. In certain of the old Germanic languages 
which contributed to form the English language the term for servant meant “bread- 
eater” and then one who is under obligation to work for another. 


°8 Since the planter controls the food, he also controls the diet. On Southern 
plantations the chief items in the diet are often described as the three M’s—meat 
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In the business of running a plantation the feeding of tenants 
and the feeding of livestock may be figured together on the same 
level and on the same terms. Vance quotes the following from 
the report of a plantation manager in the Mississippi Delta area: 


All planters within the district are greatly concerned as to how 
they will go through the winter, take care of their livestock and 
labor, until such time as furnishing is started again in February. 
Every planter that we know is very much concerned with feeding 
his stock and tenants at a minimum cost, not only throughout the 
winter but throughout the entire growing period of next year’s crop. 
We know of one concern who has a schedule by which he [sic] 
believes he can take care of his livestock for 15¢ a day and his ten- 
ants for $4.50 per month per head. If any planter in the Delta is 
interested in securing this formula, we shall be glad to send it to 
him upon request.*® 


Prices charged for commissary food and rates of interest for 
credit may be and usually are extremely high, but even when the 
planter does not profit, he continues directly or indirectly to supply 
food and credit to his tenants. The requirements of tenants usually 
are such that he must supply them whether he wants to or not. But 
aside from business motives and aside from the economics of the 
situation, the food-distribution process in plantation society func- 
tions as a means of maintaining an equilibrium in the social and 
moral relationships between the planter and his tenants. 

On the part of the planter there may be nothing more than a 
“concern,” to repeat the word used in the quotation above, to care 
for his tenants as well as for the dumb farm animals that also 
serve him, but the concern is there, and, in the case of the tenants, 
it is commonly more than a mere concern. In spite of many ex- 
ceptions it usually is a feeling of real responsibility. For although 
the planter may pursue a certain conventional ideal of refinement 
and maintain a certain attitude of aloofness from the manners and 
tastes of the laboring population of tenant farmers, he is, neverthe- 


(fat salt pork), meal, and molasses, foods that are relatively easily preserved in the 
commissaries. 

®° Staple Cotton Review, VIII, 5 (Nov., 1930); quoted in Rupert Vance, Human 
Geography of the South (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1932), p. 271. 
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less, an integral part of the society of his own plantation. He can- 
not avoid the claims of those dependent upon him, and he ordinarily 
assumes that the government of his tenants is not only his privilege 
but also his duty. The primal law of reciprocity determines that a 
planter who enjoys certain rights of authority and property thereby 
incurs certain duties, and that a tenant who performs his work 
comes to possess certain rights. 

The feudal relations and attitudes that still exist on Southern 
plantations seem to rest largely on the fact that food on the estate 
is not ordinarily regarded as a mere commodity to be bought and 
sold, but as something which in return for work performed the 
planter is bound to supply and the tenant has a right to expect.’ 
In spite of the fact that the planter charges these advances against 
the crop, the tenant is disposed to regard them in the nature of 
compensation for work done during the week. A form of com- 
pensation more personal and special than money, such as food, is _ 
better suited to the maintenance of customary and feudal relation- 
ships.1°* Even money when it is given out, as at Christmas time, 
tends to fall within this pattern.?° 

The discussion of share-tenancy up to this point has centered 
upon the economic, political, and social factors that co-operated to 

39° See Richards, op. cit., p. 31. 

7°? Prices for crops that are produced on the plantation for sale outside are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. On the other hand, compensation for goods and services 
that originate on the plantation for consumption on the plantation, like ditch- 
digging, laundrying, etc., vary little from time to time. Prices for such goods and 
services tend to become customary, and any departure from a customary charge is 
cause for resentment. Goods and services that originate outside the plantation for 
consumption on the plantation, like food, medical service, etc., fluctuate in price but 
ordinarily pass to the tenant through the personal medium of the planter and be- 
come a part of the system of feudal relationships. On the books of the planter 
the price of these goods and services is charged against the tenant, but, as the 
authors of The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (p. 18) say, “The tenant does not know 
the money value of what he is receiving, or, to be more exact, he does not know 
what he is being charged for it.” They might have added that in the non- 
pecuniary tradition of the plantation the money price of what he receives seems to 


make very little difference if what he receives is what he feels he has a right to 
expect. 

192. On this point John Dollard, a Northern observer, says: “It seems almost as 
if the Negroes regarded the money as a gift, quite overlooking that they have to 
pay it back later. The planter who gives Christmas money would then fall into the 
category of the generous parent; and the one who doesn’t, into the role of a nig- 
gardly person” (Caste and Class in a Southern Town, New Haven, 1937, p. 403 n.). 
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build it up out of the ruins of slavery. And now it is this system 
which is about to “collapse.” Other economic, political, and social 
factors now are co-operating to destroy it, or, at least, to alter it 
fundamentally. 

The market relationship without has much to do with the 
nature and form of the planter’s control within the institution of 
the plantation, and the market relationships of all the great agri- 
cultural staples of the South are undergoing profound change. The 
principle factors that enter into the determination of these relation- 
ships are all those discussed by the authors of The Collapse of 
Cotton Tenancy—the credit system, the concentration of land under 
corporate ownership, soil exhaustion, competition of other fabrics, 
such as rayon, loss of world markets, and the’mechanization of 
production. 

Changes in these factors involved in the market relationships of 
the South’s great agricultural staples are changing the competitive 
position of the regions of the South in the world economy. Great 
geographical shifts in the agriculture of the world are impending, 
if not actually taking place. Where they are taking place they are 
attended by severe stresses and strains. Every area engaged in pro- 
ducing the various forms of commercial agriculture in the United 
States is affected, but because plantation agriculture by reason of 
its very nature involves an especially large amount of human labor 
the changes in the South are being felt with unusual severity. The 
various efforts to control production and the increasing use of farm 
machinery along with other factors have brought the South in 
line with the rest of the United States as an area of closed resources. 
Probably for the first time in its history the South has the problem 
of the displaced farm laborer. There are now more farm laborers 
than there is farm work, and the situation seems to be getting worse. 

Share-tenancy, like slavery before it, developed in response to a 
situation of open resources and has been maintained because it has 
continued to be a working adjustment to such a situation. If the 
South continues to have an army of surplus agricultural workers, 
the plantation system, if it survives, may abandon share-tenancy 
for some other form of labor control. It is not at all unthinkable, 
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however, that if share-tenancy goes, the plantation system will go _ 
with it, since it is not merely share-tenancy which is threatened by : 
present conditions but the power of the planter to exercise authority 
and control overany system of labor; for the plantation, ‘as was 
pointed out earlier, is not merely an economic institution, nor 
merely an agricultural organization to grow cotton, tobacco, or 
sugar cane. It also is a political institution, that is to say, an insti- 
tution based upon the authority principle. Its history is one of 
changing forms of control, but whatever the form of control, so 
long as the planter maintains his authority, the plantation is main- 
tained. The plantation’s career is ended not only by losing its 
market but also by losing its ability to govern. 

Regardless of the form it takes, control is effective so long as 
the economic interdependence of the members of the plantation is 
“paralleled by a system or network of personal contacts, and the 
economic situation is handled through ideas and sentiments com- 
103 Control begins to break down when 
economic interdependence is not accompanied by a co-ordination 


mon to all the members. 


of personal attitudes. Unrest and dissatisfaction arise with the 
appearance of alternatives, with division of laborers, and with op- 
portunities for, and experiences with, a different and contrasting 
way of life. 

This may be illustrated by reference to a study made of the 
Eastern Piedmont region of Georgia by Professor R. P. Brooks 
and published in 1911. For about fifteen years before the study 
was published, some very important changes had been taking place 
in the counties of this black belt, changes involving a loss in the 
Negro population and an increase in the white population as a 
result of the immigration of a large number of mountain families. 
Brooks included in his article the following very revealing letter 
from a white citizen of Oglethorpe County: 


The differences between the races here in Oglethorpe are grow- 
ing more intense and troublesome. A few years ago in Oglethorpe 
the negro was the laborer and the white men were “bosses,” gen- 
erally, and workers, incidentally. That has all changed now, and 


208 Floyd N. House, Industrial Morale (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Aug., 1924), p. 33. 
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the two races are coming into close competition as renters and day 
laborers. The negro has almost gone out of certain sections of our 
county, whites have filled in and are doing the work.... In the 
last few years some of our largest farms have been almost depop- 
ulated by the negroes’ scattering to cities; and the counties above 
us, having increased in whites until they began to be crowded, and 
lands in those counties having gone up, these people, hearing of 
cheap lands in Oglethorpe, came down in great numbers and be- 
gan to hire to our people. Those that were able began to buy land, 
so that land which was ten dollars per acre is now twenty-five and 
thirty dollars. Some of these people are very satisfactory and make 
good citizens. Others from the mountains, never having worked 
very much, do not want to be confined very closely and do not 
exactly fit in the cotton fields, which demand much work. I am 
still holding many negro families, but at some loss last year and 
this, by reason of the fact that they are getting out of my control 
and influence. They do nothing but make a crop, and I have to 
furnish all their supplies and costly mules, which they abuse in 
spite of all my caution. The day of cheap labor is over, and even if 
it could be had it is unreliable and unmanageable. It seems that 
the larger farmers of Oglethorpe will be compelled in self-defense 
to sell their lands, because the lawful per cent on the price the lands 
will bring will be far more profitable than what the farmer can get 
from renters and croppers.** 


Note in this quotation how several things seem to go together 
and to react upon each other to effect social change—population 
changes, loss of a common ideology, loss of control, and the reduc- 
tion in the size of land and operating units. 

The changes that are taking place in agricultural labor relations 
in the present South have an interesting historical parallel in the 
changes that took place during the Reconstruction period. Both 
then and now the Federal government intervened in the local 
economy—in different ways, to be sure, but with similar conse- 





quences. During Reconstruction, says Tabeau, the planter all too 
commonly “no longer felt morally obliged to care for his laborers. 
Many a planter, going to live in town, lost intimate contact with 
his plantation and workers.’ The physical well-being of the 


104 R. P. Brooks, “A Local Study of the Race Problem,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, XXVI, 202-203 (June, 1911). 

*°5 More frequently, however, as was pointed out earlier, the roving freedman 
left the plantation of his former master. 
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Negroes was no longer one of his chief concerns.”!°° Most planters, 
however, probably felt a moral obligation to care for the dependents 
among their former slaves and deeply resented an order of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau requiring individual planters in those states 
where the state itself made no provision for Negro dependents to 
provide support. 


... the order of the Bureau implied that they must provide for them 
whether they liked or not, and this stirred many planters to indig- 
nation. The Southern Cultivator, in July, 1865, commenting upon 
the order, stated that “The Law which freed the negro, at the same 
time freed the master. At the same moment, and for both parties, 
all obligations springing out of the relations of master and slave, 
except those of kindness, ceased mutually to exist. If any officer 
can make the master support the old and infirm slave, he can also 
make the slave continue under and support the old and infirm 
master.” ‘This attitude was based upon the fact that all parts of 
the plantation economy were necessary to sustain it. The with- 
drawal of the effective workers left no means for the support of 
the dependent ones.'** 


Like the activities of the Freedmen’s Bureau and other agencies 
of the Federal government during the period of Reconstruction, the 
administration of relief and crop production control by Federal 
agencies during the last few years has greatly disturbed the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity implicit in the system of share-tenancy. Planters 
have had mixed feelings concerning these government activities of 


the past few years. On the one hand, they represent a threat to 


] 108 


their contro The planter fears, and from his point of view, quite 


rightly, that they are “spoiling” his tenants.*°® On the other hand, 


206C. W. Tabeau, The Planter in the Lower South, 1865-1880 (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa, June, 1933), pp. 95-96. 

107 Thid., pp. 78-79. 

208 «|. in its program of rural rehabilitation in the South, the FERA was 
baffled by not a few cases in which landlords at the same time refused to advance 
money to their cash renters and also refused to waive the rent of these tenants in 
order to allow the benefits of direct federal relief. These landlords apparently pre- 
ferred to hold the remnants of the old plantation system in their own hands; they 
did not relish ‘outside interference’”” (Clarence Cason, 90° in the Shade, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1935, p. 36). 

209 “There are other fears back of the landlord’s attitude: the fear that the 
tenant will be removed from the influence of the landowner and learn that he is 
not entirely dependent on him; and the fear that the relief will raise the standard 
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the activities of the Federal government may be welcomed as an 
opportunity to be relieved of obligations. When tenants can fall 
back on government relief, the way is open for planters who are 
in financial difficulties to evict and to dispossess without being too 
much troubled by the old feeling of responsibility. 

As the cost of producing the old plantation staples mounts, the 
planter steadily loses his economic function and, also, tends either 
to lose control over his tenants or to exert what control he has to 
exploit them ruthlessly. At the same time there is evidence that 
many tenants are learning to keep themselves permanently in- 
debted to the planter and thereby adding to the security of their 
tenure."° Indebtedness now, in many cases, might work to the 
advantage of the tenant. 

With the number of jobs in agriculture shrinking and many 
tenants being turned into migratory workers and wage hands, there 
has been a disruption of the equilibrium of feudal reciprocity. The 
partial disintegration of the system of ideas and sentiments com- 
mon to all has tended to raise questions concerning an economic 
system which makes some men’s opportunity to work dependent 
upon what appears to resentful tenants to be the arbitrary will of 
other men. The feeling of grievance against the planter class which 
is slowly arising and finding expression in the tenant class is based 
upon the feeling that planters are evading the obligations of recip- 
rocal service... The frequent charge, often true no doubt, that tenants 
are dispossessed or turned into day laborers by planters in order to 
avoid sharing government crop control benefit checks is used to 
give support to this feeling. Whether this growing belief is soundly 
based or not is another question; its existence is the important fact 
for the future. 


VIII 


Tue Lasor PropL—EM AND THE PLANTATION INSTITUTION 
The South is that part of the United States where the planter 
has most powerfully impressed himself upon the form of society. 
The planter has faced many problems, but a review of his history 


of living to the extent that bargaining on the old basis will be difficult” (Johnson, 
Embree, and Alexander, op. cit., p. 59). 12° Frey and Smith, op. cit., 1, 503. 
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from the days of original settlement down to the present impresses 
one with the fact that his chief problem always has been that of 
securing and controlling labor, year around labor for work in a 
rural and agricultural situation. The history of the South has very 
largely turned on the efforts that have been made to solve this 
problem. 

A fuller appreciation of the significance of this fact may be 
gained by contrasting the planter with the squatter and the home- 
steader of the Middle West. Their frontier activities resembled 
each other in many respects. In the American West it was origin- 
ally the policy of the Federal government to sell the land rather 
than grant it. But the settler who had won his land from the forest 
and the Indian regarded it as his “possession” and rejected the 
claims of one who had merely purchased from the government. In 
the face of this policy “not land itself, but the right to settle it be- 
came the sacred thing, an inalienable right to be defended even 
against the government.”™? 

In the pioneering days of the Middle West every settler came 
to possess some land, legally or illegally, but relatively few possessed 
or needed more than was necessary for a small farm. Because there 
was plenty of land, labor could be employed only by the offer of 
high wages, but additional labor, outside that supplied by the home- 
steader and his family, was not ordinarily required. At that time 
the Middle West had little to contribute to world commerce, and 
the homesteader, unlike the planter, was not included in the society 
based upon the world market. When finally the wheat fields of 
the region were opened, the labor problem was solved by the in- 
vention of the harvester by Cyrus McCormick. 

As compared with the squatter and the homesteader, the planter 
operated in a situation where the land was immediately utilized 
to produce a crop for sale. He occupied a more strategic position 
with reference to the market. In such a situation the mere right 
to settle the land was not enough. Labor, far more than land, was, ~ 
in the absence of machine methods, the great need. The squatter. 
occupied the land, and made his claim to a right to settle upon it 


111 Everett C. Hughes, The Chicago Real Estate Board: The Growth of an 
Institution (Chicago, 1931), p. 13. 
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a primary issue in the history of the Middle West. The planter 
asserted a right to press into his service in some form the labor of 
individuals outside the membership of his own family. The out- 
come was that he established himself as the master of a body politic 
independent of, and even contrary to, orthodox methods of con- 
ferring authority upon individuals. 

What is the relation between what has always been the South’s 
most difficult problem, the problem of agricultural labor, and what 
has always been the South’s most distinctive and basic institution, 
the plantation? An answer to this question is suggested by some- 
thing Dr. Everett C. Hughes, a student of institutions generally, 
has written concerning the nature of an institution. “Institutions,” 
he says, “are just those social forms which grow up where men 
collectively face problems which are never completely settled”’’’— 
or perhaps not settled until the social situation in which the problem 
and the institution developed has given place to some other sort 
of situation. At any rate, institutions develop in connection with 
problems which are inherited as “perennially unfinished business” 
by several generations of men. 

The suggestion that the Southern plantation arose to deal with 
a labor problem which was capable of no complete and satisfactory 
solution, but which had to be faced, is in line with the facts of 
Southern history. In the situation the labor problem was respon- 
sible for the plantation; the plantation was not responsible for the 
labor problem. Or, to put the matter in another way, the Southern 
plantation represents the institutionalization of the South’s problem 
of agricultural labor. 

_ Regardless of its evil reputation on the one hand and its roman- 
tic tradition on the other, the plantation has been a stabilizing 

“ influence in the relations between the races and the classes in the 
\South. The important fact for this part of the nation, indeed for 
the nation itself, is that the situation which gave it birth and nour- 
ished it for several hundred years is passing away. The agricultural 
labor problem of the South is entering a new and radically differ- 
ent phase, and because of the historical connection between that 


112 Thid., Preface. 
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problem and the institution of the plantation it is reasonable to 
expect profound changes in the plantation itself. Under the cir- 
cumstances the South is forced to consider its future, and any con- 
sideration of the future raises the question of what is to take the 
place of the plantation system. It is well to inventory and to assess 
the region’s resources, material and moral, but a plan to guide and 
to control the life that may prevail in the future of this section will 
have to be formulated in the light of the forces that have shaped 
its institutions in the past and in accordance with the changes that 
now are going on. 


LITERARY NATIONALISM IN THE OLD SOUTH 


Jay B. Huspeii 


I 


WHEN THAT REMARKABLE symposium, I'l] Take My Stand, appeared 
in 1930, few who applauded this Southern assault upon the ideals 
of an industrial civilization realized that most of the points in the 
Agrarian indictment had been the common property of the pro- 
slavery pamphleteers of the forties and fifties. For Grayson, Ham- 
mond, and Fitzhugh had definite criticisms to make of the ideals 
of an industrialized North, and they had much also to say in de- 
fense of a distinctively Southern way of life. In the South region- 
alism has its roots deep in the past. In its literary aspects the 
regional demand for expression goes back well over a century. The 
present movement is in fact a mild reversion to the time when the 
South wished to be culturally independent of an alien and hostile 
North and desired a literature of its own, based upon Southern life 
and thought, which would help to justify a slave civilization to a 
world which had come to condemn slavery as barbarous. 

The extreme to which the Southern demand for a distinctively 
Southern literature proceeded in the fifties was due largely to the 
controversy over slavery and States’ rights; but the desire for liter- 
ary representation existed before the rise of the Anti-slavery Society, 
and it would have existed had there been no slaves in any Southern 
state. Every Western state from Ohio to California has wanted a 
literature of its own and has found the literatures of both Old and 
New England not wholly suited to its needs. 

Literary critics and historians, repelled by the extravagant praise 
lavished upon sectional writings, have often failed to understand 
the impulse which lies back of them. The desire to see one’s own 
region pictured in art and literature is a perfectly natural one. It 
is the function of the artist to give us eyes to see the beauty and 
the significance of the world in which we live. But even a century 
ago the literature of England was in a sense a foreign literature, 
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and “Tintern Abbey” and The Lady of the Lake could not wholly 
satisfy the Southerner or the Westerner who wanted to feel more 
keenly the beauty of the Carolina mountains or the Kansas prairie. 
The South and the West felt a certain inadequacy also in the works 
of New York and New England writers. 

To those critics who sneer at the craving for a regional liter- 
ature I would recommend a careful reading of Margaret Lynn’s 
“A Step-daughter of the Prairie.”’ In this charming essay Miss 
Lynn points out the great difficulty which as a bookish child she 
had in finding some connection between life and literature on a 
Western prairie a generation ago. “I wished,” she says, “that life 
could be translated into terms of literature, but so far as I could 
see I had to do it myself if it was to be done.” The trees celebrated 
in British poetry were not to be found—“Who had ever heard of a 
cottonwood in a book?”—and the nameless Western flowers had 
not been rendered acceptable to her in the poems of Burns or Words- 
worth; there were no brooks in the Missouri Valley like Tenny- 
son’s. Nor was the poetry of New England any more helpful. 
“For New England,” she insists, “was farther away than Old Eng- 
land, and I always went back to Tennyson.” “If Lowell and 
Whittier and Tennyson, most of all, Tennyson, had written of 
slough grass and ground squirrels and barbed-wire fences, those 
despised elements would have taken on new aspects.” At that time 
she could find no Western literature such as might have made life 
on the prairie more livable. Indeed, one may still ask, What is 
there in American literature today—much of it written in Northern 
cities—which has the power to reconcile a Western or Southern 
youth to living in the region in which he was born? One may go 
even further and question whether a large proportion of the writing 
of living Southern and Western authors, who are dependent upon 
Northern editors, publishers, and readers, is altogether suited to the 
needs of Americans living in the provinces. 


II 
Before 1830 there was little agitation for a distinctively Southern 


literature, for as yet the Southern States were hardly a unit in any 


* Originally published in the Aflantic Monthly, CVII, 379-385 (March, 1911); 
reprinted in her book, A Stepdaughter of the Prairie (New York, 1914). 
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sense of the word. The South had little real homogeneity in 
climate, soil, religion, politics, or racial elements. During the Civil 
War the Southern States were to acquire a remarkable degree of 
solidarity, but even as late as 1860 the influence of slavery, the plan- 
tation economy, the efforts of secessionists, and pressure from the 
outside had not quite created a solid South. Before 1830 the South- 
erner’s first loyalty was to his state; his second was to the nation 
rather than to his section. “Virginia,” wrote John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy, “has the sentiments and opinions of an independent nation.”? 
“When I speak of my country,” wrote John Randolph in 1818 to 
Francis Scott Key, “I mean the Commonwealth of Virginia.”* 
“Virginia is your country, and the country of your fathers,” said 
Beverley Tucker to his students at William and Mary. “To her 
your allegiance is due. Her alone you are bound to obey.”* Alex- 
ander H. Stephens wrote in a Federal prison after the Civil War: 
“My native land, my country, the only one that is country to me, 
is Georgia. The winds that sweep over her hills, are my native air. 
There I wish to live and there to die. . . .”’ Early nineteenth- 
century America was unintegrated, and every disgruntled minority 
region was likely to threaten secession. 

For half a century after the Revolution, however, national feel- 
ing was growing; and in that period Southern writers, like their 
Northern contemporaries, called for a literature based upon Amer- 
ican ideals. William Wirt or one of his collaborators in The Old 
Bachelor® took part in the so-called paper war with England and 
condemned the British travelers and reviewers as vigorously as a 
New Yorker might have done. At a later date William Gilmore 
Simms, in whom both national and sectional feelings were strong, 


* Swallow Barn, ed. Jay B. Hubbell (New York, 1929), p. 57. For other refer- 
ences to Virginia as a “nation,” see W. P. Trent, English Culture in Virginia 
(Baltimore, 1889), p. 105, and note also the quotation from the Virginia Literary 
Museum given below. 

® Gerald W. Johnson, Randolph of Roanoke (New York, 1929), p. 17. 

“N. Beverley Tucker, 4 Series of Lectures on the Science of Government... 
(Philadelphia, 1845), p. 79. 

° Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens, ed. Myrta Lockett Avary (New York, 
1910), p. 253. See also p. 244. 

® Richmond, 1814, pp. 177 ff. Cf. also George Tucker, Letters from Virginia 
. . . (Baltimore, 1816), Letter VIII, and The Rainbow, First Series (Richmond, 
1804), pp. 39 ff. 
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expressed his belief that a third war with Great Britain would— 
even if it ended disastrously—‘“take us out of our leading strings” 
and forward the cause of our literary independence." 

The Southerner’s first loyalty was of course to his state, and he 
was more likely to feel a concern over the state’s neglect of liter- 
ature than he was to be disturbed by the general literary poverty of 
the United States. Early in the century Virginians began to lament 
the literary backwardness of their commonwealth in comparisons 
which pointed to the greater progress of Northern states. In 
September, 1827, Jesse Burton Harrison said in an address on “The 
Prospects of Letters and Taste in Virginia”: 

Is it not incredible that a youthful people with almost none of her 
energies developed, ... her love of learning not shown by any 
venerable seats of learning, founded and liberally patronized by her 
wealth; with not one poem, one history, one statue, one picture, 
one work of laborious learning to exhibit to the world in rivalry of 
the land of Tasso and of Raphael, or of Gibbon and of Chantrey— 
that this people should fold its arms to dream of its secure suprem- 


acy over all others, . . . and should by inertness and stagnation of 
public spirit draw on itself, in its early youth, signs of old age?® 


In 1819 a reviewer discussing The Old Bachelor said: “Indeed we 
cannot find that, properly speaking, science and letters were ever 
cultivated in our state.... In our judgment, it belongs to us of 
this age to lay the very foundation of a literary and scientific char- 
acter in our state; and we rejoice to see some signs of preparation 
for the work.”® 

The reasons assigned by Virginian writers for their state’s literary 
poverty are similar to those given in most American explanations 
of the inferiority of the national literature. In “Thoughts on the 


TLetter to E. A. Duyckinck, July 15, 1845 (Duyckinck Collection, New York 
Public Library). 

5 A. J. Morrison (ed.), Six Addresses on the State of Letters and Science in 
Virginia . . . (Roanoke, Va., 1917), p. 26. The entire address is given in Fairfax 
Harrison (ed.), Aris Sonis Focisque .. . (privately printed, 1910), pp. 271-299. 

®° Virginia Literary and Evangelical Magazine, II, 122 (Jan., 1819). The re- 
viewer, who was probably the editor, Rev. John H. Rice, did not find in The Old 
Bachelor quite enough of “native freshness, and what we should like to call Virgin- 
ianism.” In the same periodical, VIII, 1-9, 57-65 (1825), Rice published his “A 
Discourse Delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Hampden 
Sydney College . . .” (given in part in A. J. Morrison, op. cit.), in which he dis- 
cusses the causes of Virginia’s cultural and literary backwardness. 
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Choice of a Profession in Virginia” “A Subscriber,” writing in the 
Virginia Literary Museum, notes that “law and medicine are the 
favorite, and almost the only professions, sought by the educated 
and uneducated in Virginia.” 


The desire of literary fame is rarely felt or manifested by our 
youth. We have written fewer (and perhaps worse) books and 
contributed less to the advancement of the arts, ornamental and 
useful, in Virginia, than in any country on earth equally civilized. 
... Our history, both natural and civil, has been only sketched by 
the rapid and desultory pen of the essayist, while the extensive and 
diversified field of two hundred years’ existence as a nation, has 
scarcely a trace of permanent literary merit, by which it can be 
marked by subsequent ages... . Poetry, sculpture, music, painting 
&c. will flourish here, as they have done elsewhere, in their time. 
But it is with a sentiment of mortification that the Virginian be- 
holds the fading recollection of the events and the men of his coun- 
try, that would have adorned any age or any country.”® 


“The time has arrived in Virginia,’ the writer concludes, “when 
the minds of our youth should expand to a nobler emulation than 
the mere scuffle after a law-suit or a case of bilious fever.” 

One of the ablest and least known of Virginia writers in this 
period, George Tucker, contributed to the Port Folio of Philadel- 
phia an essay, “On American Literature,” 
is one of the best early discussions of the national literary problem. 
He took up the question of a Virginian literature in his Letters from 
Virginia, Translated from the French (Baltimore, 1816). Tucker 
discussed at length the Poems of Richard Dabney, finding in them 
“an evidence that the state is making progress towards the forma- 
tion of a poetical taste. And, indeed,” continues his French spokes- 
man, “I must flatter myself, in spite of appearances, that the Muses 


written in 1813, which 


have many lovers in Virginia who keep their passion to themselves, 


° Virginia Literary Museum, 1, 323 (Nov. 4, 1829). Most of the material in 
this magazine was written by the University of Virginia faculty. George Tucker 
was one of the editors. 

** Reprinted in Tucker’s Essays on Various Subjects of Taste, Morals, and 
National Policy (Georgetown, D. C., 1822). See also Tucker’s “Discourse on 
American Literature: Delivered before the Charlottesville Lyceum, Dec. 19, 1837,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, 1V, 81-88 (Feb., 1838). Even in 1837 there was noth- 
ing provincial about Tucker’s approach to the subject or his estimates of American 
authors. 
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and are either too modest, or too timid, to declare themselves 
"12 In a chapter “On the Low State of Polite Letters in 
Virginia”? Tucker’s French observer remarks: “Nature has done 
her part by the Virginians; but they are spoilt children, and neglect 
her favours. How then do I account for their literary backward- 
ness?” First, he notes that “the peculiar character of the first 
settlers was not likely to give a literary turn to their successors.” 
Virginians were too much occupied with practical pursuits to give 
much thought to education and literary culture. They lived on 
scattered plantations, and they had no city “to draw them together 
to refine their manners and improve their tastes.” In Europe “the 
members of the regular clergy have always been the greatest friends 
and patrons of learning and letters,” but the Virginia clergy had 
done little for the culture of the colony or state. Tucker might 
have noted, as Virginius Dabney has since done,’* the immense 
superiority at all times of the New England clergy to their Southern 
brethren in their relations to literature and education. In the South 
it was the lawyers rather than the ministers who gave the tone to 
literary culture. Tucker notes that Virginia had been backward in 
providing schools, colleges, and public libraries. The Revolution, 
which had been a great intellectual stimulus, had turned men’s 
minds to politics rather than to literature. Furthermore, Virginia 
was in cultural matters still a colony. The taste was for foreign 
books and. for books on foreign themes. “Hence it is, that while 
Virginia can show a long roll of her warriors and statesmen, she 
can give but a Flemish account of her poets and wits.”?° 

Although South Carolina was a “nation” more isolated than 
Virginia, the Palmetto State—if we may judge from Edward W. 
Johnston’s article on “American Literature” in the Southern Re- 


openly. 


*? Letters from Virginia, p. 63. Although Tucker published nearly all his lit- 
erary works anonymously or under pseudonyms, his reputation as teacher and 
scholar suffered from the fact that he wrote fiction (P. A. Bruce, History of the 
University of Virginia, 1819-1919, New York, 1920, II, 22-23). 

18 Letters from Virginia, pp. 132-148. 

14 Liberalism in the South (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1932), p. 82. 

*® The anonymous author of Letters by a South-Carolinian (Norfolk, Va., 1827) 
thought the literature of Virginia “‘truly respectable,” although he noted that the 
poems of William Maxwell were more highly thought of in New England than in 
his native Virginia. See Letter XI, “On the Literature of Virginia,” pp. 79-86. 
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view'*—assumed a different attitude toward the question of state 
and national literature. The article is primarily a belated review 
of two pioneer works published in 1829: Samuel Knapp’s Lectures 
on American Literature and Samuel Kettell’s Specimens of Amer- 
ican Poetry. A decade or two later a Southern reviewer might have 
remarked, as Fred Lewis Pattee has since done, that Kettell had 
included only one Southern poet, whom he dismissed in a single 
sentence: “The Hon. St. George Tucker was, we think, a Virgin- 
ian.”** But the South Carolina reviewer, who is no literary nation- 
alist, takes a different stand: “We do therefore, in the name of the 
good people of the planting States, utterly disclaim the having even 
the humble part, which is assigned us, in a separate school of writers, 
dignified with the title of ‘American.’” Giving up our British liter- 
ary heritage seems to Johnston “the most singularly bold effort to 
advance the kingdom of Dullness that the world has yet ever 
beheld... .” Like a true Southerner, however, he resents the way 
in which Knapp and Keettell unite in celebrating “the early glories 
of New-England literature.” He argues from history that neither 
arts nor letters have ever flourished where Calvinism prevails. “The 
general feeling of aversion to authorship, in the South,” he main- 
tains, “maybe said to prevail, for the greater part, precisely in pro- 
portion to good education and cultivated taste.” Eloquence promises 
more to the Southern youth than literary pursuits; nevertheless, the 
Southern climate and form of society are “certainly more propitious 
to refinement of taste and to polite studies, than any thing which 
is to be found elsewhere on our continent.” 


III 


The era of good feeling between North and South was disrupted 
by the debate over the extension of slavery which preceded the 
Missouri Compromise in 1820. John Quincy Adams wrote in his 
diary on January 10, 1820: “I take it for granted that the present 
question is a mere preamble—a title-page to a great, tragic vol- 


*° VII, 436-459 (Aug., 1831). A somewhat similar view is expressed in Jesse 
Burton Harrison’s “English Civilization” in the same magazine, VIII, 485 (Feb., 
1832), 

‘' The First Century of American Literature (New York, 1935), pp. 257-258. 
As a matter of fact, Kettell included at least a dozen Southern poets. 
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ume.”’® From his retirement at Monticello the aged Jefferson 


wrote on April 22 of the same year to a New England Congress- 
man, John Holmes: “. . . this momentous question, like a fire bell 
in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I considered it 
at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the 
moment. But this is a reprieve only not a final sentence.” Mo- 
mentarily, the great Virginian liberal seemed to realize that his 
beloved South was turning its back upon all that he had stood for.?° 

Gradually, with the rapid expansion of the Cotton Kingdom into 
the Southwest, the South was losing its Revolutionary liberalism 
and beginning to defend slavery on principle.** The rise of the 
radical Abolitionists and the Southampton Insurrection increased 
the Southern tendency to conservatism, which finally became re- 
action. On August 15, 1837, the son of a New Englander, Dr. 
Richard D. Arnold, the first Secretary of the American Medical 
Association, wrote from Savannah to a Unitarian minister in Bos- 
ton, the Reverend Chandler Robbins: “The abolitionists, of whom 
I am most happy to hear you disclaim being one, have by their 
intemperance, united the whole South against them as one man.””? 
Arnold did not argue for the abstract right of slavery, but, he 
added: “. .. it is not always good sense or prudence to apply mere 
abstract ideas to all the relations of social life... . 

What happened in the South may be illustrated from the Tucker 
family in Virginia. In 1796 St. George Tucker, a poet, professor 
of law at William and Mary, and the first American editor of 
Blackstone, published a little book entitled A Dissertation on 
Slavery: With a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition of It, in the 


*8 Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams .. . (Phil- 
adelphia, 1875), IV, 502. 

1° Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
1892), X, 157. 

2° A writer in the Southern Quarterly Review, N. S., Il, 204 (Sept., 1850), said: 
“Mr. Jefferson was inoculated with French opinion on this subject [slavery]; and, 
even to a later day, it has been the unhappy distinction of our sister State of Vir- 
ginia, to have furnished from her own armory of debate, most of the arguments 
which the abolitionists have so desperately wielded since.” 

21 See William Sumner Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1935), pp. 65 ff., for the development of the “‘positive good” theory 
of slavery. 

22 Richard H. Shryock (ed.), Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876 
(Durham, N. C., 1929), p. 14. 
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State of Virginia.** He spoke for his Virginia contemporaries when 
he said “. . . I think it is unquestionably true, that a very large 
proportion of our fellow-citizens lament that [slavery] as a mis- 
fortune, which is imputed to them as a reproach. .. .”°4 It seemed 
to him that “a state of slavery is not only perfectly incompatible 
with the principles of government, but with the safety and security 
of their masters.”*? His son Beverley Tucker, also a professor of 
law at William and Mary and one of the earliest Virginia seces- 
sionists, wrote to Simms in 1851 that he had considered the Union 
a curse as early as the year of the Missouri Compromise. He added: 
“T vowed then, and I have repeated the vow, de die in diem, that I 
will never give rest to my eyes nor slumber to my eyelids until it 
is shattered into fragments. ... If we will not Aave slaves, we 
must de slaves.”*® A somewhat similar change came over Simms 
himself. In 1832, still a Unionist and a Jeffersonian Democrat, he 
was almost mobbed in Charleston for opposing Nullification in his 
paper, the City Gazette. By 1849 he was openly advocating secession. 

The conservative reaction of the South is stressed in all our his- 
tories, but the profound changes which the antislavery movement 
and the industrial revolution brought about in the North in these 
years are not so clearly realized.’ It is necessary, if we are to 
understand the South’s struggle for cultural independence, to see 
through Southern eyes the changes which took place in the North 
in its attitude toward slavery. As early as November, 1829, Hugh 
Swinton Legaré, writing in the Southern Review of Charleston, 


8 Reprinted from a copy revised by Tucker in Mrs. George P. Coleman (ed.), 
Virginia Silhouettes (Richmond, 1934). 

24 Tbid., p. 39. In Mrs. Coleman’s book A Dissertation on Slavery is paged 
separately from the rest of the volume. 2° Ibid., p. 59. 

20W_P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), pp. 183-184. 

27 4 good summary of the changed positions of North and South appears in 
Dr. William H. Holcombe, “The Alternative: A Separate Nationality, or The 
Americanization of the South,” Southern Literary Messenger, XXXII, 81 (Feb., 
1861): “It has not been more than twenty-five years since Garrison was dragged 
through the streets of Boston with a rope around his neck, for uttering Abolition 
sentiments; and not thirty years since, the abolition of slavery was seriously de- 
bated in the Legislature of Virginia. Now, on the contrary, the radical opinions 
of Sumner, Emerson and Parker, and the assassination schemes of John Brown, are 
applauded in Fanueil Hall, and the whole Southern mind with an unparalleled 
unanimity regards the institution of slavery as righteous and just, ordained of God, 
and to be perpetuated by Man.” 
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declared that the worldwide change of opinion on the subject of 
slavery was “one of the most extraordinary revolutions that have 
ever occurred in the history of the human mind.”*8 He pointed 
out that the whole civilized world had been implicated in the 
alleged crime of fastening slavery upon the Southern colonies. 


. it is an absurdity without a parallel in the whole history of 
human extravagance and folly, to hear the people of Old England 
or New England, or of any other portion of Christendom, coolly 
lecturing us upon the sin of keeping our fellow-men in bondage! 
They accuse us of violating the law of nature, who, by the law 
which they themselves prescribed, drew us into this supposed of- 
fence! They talk about the imprescriptible rights of mankind, and 
question the very titles which they became bound to warrant, by 
selling us the property! A father, whose vices had entailed disease 
upon his offspring, and who should cast him off for this hereditary 
uncleanness, presents something like a parallel—the only one we have 
been able to imagine—to this instance of prodigious effrontery.”° 


In the summer of 1857 a Southern planter who had been 
educated in New England revisited that section. Hitherto he had 
been a Whig and a strong Union man. On his return home he 
announced his change of mind in an article entitled “South Side 
View of the Union.”*° Twenty-seven years before, he tells us, he 
had attended in New England a public meeting of a newborn 
organization calling itself “the society for the Abolition of slavery.” 
“The wild glare of an unsettled brain,” he had observed, “marked 
the countenances of most of those who conducted the meeting... . 
They dwelt much on its [slavery’s] wrongfulness, and said some 
words, that made everybody stare and wonder if they were not 
clean ‘daft,’ about slaveholders being man stealers, thieves, and 
pirates. . . . When the exhibition was over, the assembly went 
away smiling and pitying the strange enthusiasts, who could em- 
bark in so hopeless an undertaking.”** But now, he continues, 
“these men elect Congressmen; have Governors and Legislatures 
doing their behests; and (in spite of the concentrated conservatism 


28 Southern Review, 1V, 353 (Nov., 1829). 
2° Ibid. The passage appears also in The Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré 
(Charleston, 1845), II, 283-284. 
8° De Bow’s Review, XXIII, 462-474 (Nov., 1857). 
- 31 1bid., XXIII, 463. 
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of the whole nation) well nigh placed their candidate in the Pres- 
idential chair.” It is not only politicians and demagogues that 
engage in this agitation, for “quiet clergymen (messengers of 
peace) rave and froth when our institution is the topic, .. . from 
teacher and professor comes a steady and increasing stream of in- 
vective, ... Even staid and conservative Yale, . . . now fulminates 
against us amongst the loudest in angry popular assemblies, the 
lecture room and the magazine, ... The aim is to excommunicate, 
to render us loathed and ignominious. Their cry is ‘Delenda est 
Carthago.’” Secession, he concludes, is the last refuge left to the 
much maligned Southern States. 

It was hardly to be expected that a conservative New England 
gone radical should understand a liberal South which had become 
reactionary.*” Francis Lieber, who had lived in both North and 
South, wrote to his son Oscar in the autumn of 1860: “It some- 
times has occurred to me that what Thucydides said of the Greeks 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War applies to us at present. “The 
Greeks,’ he said, ‘did not understand each other any longer, though 
they spoke the same language. . . .’”8 Even in Colonial times 
New England had cherished erroneous notions of the distant 
Southern colonies. The South, in fact, seems always to have ap- 
peared to the Northern mind in one legendary capacity or another. 
It has been the home of magnolias and fine manners, of chivalrous 
men and charming women; but it has also been the abode of semi- 
barbarians sadly in need of reform after the New England fashion. 
Even today the Northern conception of the South is reminiscent of 
such divergent portraits as one finds in Uncle Tom’s Cabin and In 
Ole Virginia, in So Red the Rose and Tobacco Road. 'The Ab- 
olitionists inherited many misconceptions of the South, and they 
lacked the intellectual curiosity and sense of fair play that would 
have impelled them to view a slave plantation for themselves. Only 
too eager to believe any report that fitted in with their preconcep- 
tions, they built up the legend of a Southern “slavocracy,” sleepless, 


** Tt is well known that in his early political life Calhoun was a strong nation- 
alist and that in middle life he and Webster exchanged positions in their stand on 
important questions. 

*° Thomas Sergeant Perry (ed.), The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Lon- 
don, n. d.), p. 314. 
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malevolent, barbarous, full of iniquitous schemes for the destruction 
of the Union. The abolition legend impressed itself upon even Euro- 
peans,”* and flourished in Northern historical textbooks (even some 
of those taught in the South) until the twentieth century. Its in- 
fluence is often still perceptible in the Northern mind whenever the 
South is mentioned.®® 

The extent of the change in the Northern mind may be seen 
clearly by any one who will take the trouble to compare the earlier 
and later writings of Channing, Emerson, and Lowell on Southern 
topics. The extreme to which the New England mind went in its 
condemnation of the South is well represented in Emerson’s Con- 
cord speech of 1856, “The Assault upon Mr. Sumner”: 


I do not see how a barbarous community and a civilized community 
can constitute one state. I think we must get rid of slavery, or we 
must get rid of freedom. Life has not parity of value in the free 
state and in the slave state. In one, it is adorned with education, 
with skilful labor, with arts, with long prospective interests, with 
sacred family ties, with honor and justice. In the other, life is a 
fever; man is an animal, given to pleasure, practising with deadly 
weapons to defend himself against his slaves and against compan- 
ions brought up in the same idle and dangerous way. Such people 
live for the moment, they have properly no future, and readily risk 
on every passion a life which is of small value to themselves or 
others... . The whole state of South Carolina does not now offer 
one or any number of persons who are to be weighed for a moment 


%4For example, the British economist, J. E. Cairnes, who was never in the 
United States, wrote in The Slave Power (2d ed., 1863), p. 103: “To sum up in 
a few words the general results of the foregoing discussion:—the Slave Power—that 
power which has long held the helm of government in the Union—is, under the 
forms of a democracy, an uncontrolled despotism, wielded by a compact oligarchy. 
Supported by the labour of four millions of slaves, it rules a population of four 
millions of whites—a population ignorant, averse to systematic industry, and prone 
to irregular adventure. A system of society more formidable for evil, more men- 
acing to the best interests of the human race, it is difficult to conceive.” 

®° That is, it is readily perceptible to a Southerner. In his Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town (New Haven, Conn., 1937), pp. 34-37, Dr. John Dollard confesses 
that, some time after he had undertaken his study, it dawned upon him that he 
had (as his Southern acquaintances told him) inherited “an abolitionist tradition” 
which had soaked into his “frame of social perception” and that perhaps he was 
down South “‘on the old northern errand of showing up the evils of the southern 
system in its treatment of the Negro, and the suspicion could not be avoided that 
I wanted to make my research come out that way.” 
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in the scale with such a person as the meanest of them all, has now 
struck down.*® 


That is, if possible, more full of sectional prejudice than a sentence 
written by Simms on the last day of the year 1860: “Charleston is 
worth all New England.”*’ For Emerson, as for most of his New 
England contemporaries, slaveholders were necessarily barbarians. 
Lowell wrote in 1866 of the civilization of the Old South: “There 
were no public libraries, no colleges worthy of the name; there was 
no art, no science,—still worse, no literature but Simms’s: there was 
no desire for them.”*® Four years later, however, Lowell had read 
Lucian Minor’s account of his visit to New England thirty-five 
years before, and he now wrote in the Atlantic Monthly: “And this 
was one of the class whom we have heard called barbarians by men 
who are proud to owe their culture to slaveholding Rome and 
Athens! This is one of the very persons whom our short-sighted 
statesmanship would exclude from all share in politics!”*? 

It was the complacent Northern assumption of the South’s in- 
feriority that galled the Southerner most deeply. In 1837 in a 
speech in the Senate on the reception of abolitionist petitions Cal- 
houn said with a touch of sarcasm: “In one thing only are we 
inferior—the arts of gain... .’*° In a defense of the South he 
said in the Senate in 1847: 

. .. I may speak as an individual member of that section of the 
Union. There is my family and connections; there I drew my first 


8° Emerson, Works (Centenary ed.), XI, 247-248. This passage is quoted in 
“The War against the South,’ De Bow’s Review, XXI, 275 (Sept., 1856). Emerson 
had known some Southerners while he was a student in Harvard College and had 
spent the winter of 1826-1827 in South Carolina and Florida. The strong anti- 
Southern feeling of the fifties caused him to forget some of his most characteristic 
utterances whenever he discussed slavery or the South. For instance, in his “New 
England Reformers” he had said in 1844: “Do not be so vain of your one ob- 
jection. Do you think there is only one? Alas! my good friend, there is no part 
of society or of life better than any other part. All our things are right and wrong 
together. The wave of evil washes all our institutions alike. Do you complain 
of our Marriage? Our marriage is no worse than our education, our diet, our trade, 
our social customs” (Works, III, 261-262). 

87 Trent, William Gilmore Simms, p. 255. 

88 Political Essays (1888), p. 309. Lowell’s article, “The Seward-Johnson Re- 
action,” first appeared in the North American Review, CIII, 520-549 (Oct., 1866). 

© Atlantic Monthly, XXVI, 179 (Aug., 1870). 

40 Richard K. Crallé (ed.), Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1851-1855), 
II, 631. 
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breath; there are all my hopes. I am a planter—a cotton-planter. 
I am a Southern man and a slaveholder—a kind and merciful one, 
I trust—and none the worse for being a slaveholder. I say, for one, 
I would rather meet any extremity upon earth than give up one 
inch of our equality—one inch of what belongs to us as members 
of this great republic! What! acknowledged inferiority! The sur- 
render of life is nothing to sinking down into acknowledged 
inferiority! * 

In a conversation with the New England novelist, Catharine Sedg- 
wick, whom he greatly esteemed, Simms gave a favorable account 
of the progress of the Negro under the slavery regime, only to be 
greeted with the typical Northern inquiry: “But what security do 
you give that you will continue to advance him?” Simms made the 
characteristic Southern reply: “Give you security? You mistake. 
We offer you none. We are your equals. We owe you no account- 
ability. Our responsibility is to God and our own consciences 
alone.”#? 

As time passed, Southerners began to note the striking parallel 
between the course of events in the South in the fifties and those 
which had occurred in the American colonies in the decade preced- 
ing the Revolution. It seemed to the secessionists at least that the 
South had as good a claim to separate nationality as the colonies had 
had in 1775.43 In 1860 the secessionist leaders of South Carolina 
stated their case in a pamphlet entitled The Address of the People 
of South Carolina, Assembled in Convention, to the People of the 
Slaveholding States...: 

Time and the progress of things, have totally altered the relations 
between the Northern and Southern States, since the Union was 
established. That identity of feelings, interests and institutions, 


which once existed, is gone. They are now divided, between agri- 
cultural—and manufacturing, and commercial States; between 


“1 Tbid., 1V, 347-348. 

“? William Gilmore Simms, “The Morals of Slavery” in The Pro-Slavery Argu- 
ment... (Charleston, 1852), p. 184. No such passage appears in the earlier form 
of Simms’s essay, “Miss Martineau on Slavery,” Southern Literary Messenger, III, 
641-657 (Nov., 1837). 

*° The parallel is briefly developed in Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary History 
of the Revolution (New York, 1898), I, 477. For an excellent brief study, see 
Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Literary Movement for Secession” in Studies in Southern 
History and Politics Inscribed to William Archibald Dunning . . . By His Former 
Pupils the Authors (New York, 1914), pp. 33-60. 
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slaveholding, and non-slaveholding States. Their institutions and 
industrial pursuits, have made them, totally different peoples... . 
We but imitate the policy of our fathers in dissolving a union with 
non-slaveholding confederates and seeking a confederation with 
slaveholding states.** 


There is a further parallel to be noted. Americans of the Rev- 
olutionary generation wanted more than political independence; 
they wanted economic, cultural, and literary emancipation from 
England. Southerners—more promptly than the American colonists 
—while demanding their political independence from the North 
condemned at the same time the South’s vassalage to the North in 
economic and cultural matters.4° The hotter the antislavery con- 
troversy grew, the more insistently did writers in Southern mag- 
azines urge the South’s need for economic independence, for its 
own system of education, and particularly for its own literature. 

The movement for a separate Southern nationality came too late. 
Even if the Confederacy could have won the war, it would not 
have been possible for the South to realize its ideal of economic 
self-sufficiency. Economic ties were far stronger than most South- 
erners, who thought first of political separation, ever realized until 
after Appomattox. Full economic autonomy was incompatible with 
the very nature of the plantation regime. A victorious Confed- 
eracy would have continued a debtor region to be economically 
exploited by Northern or European bankers and merchants unless 
it gave up its dependence upon agriculture—the very basis of the 
social system for which it fought. More than one Southern orator 
pointed out the South’s economic dependence upon the North. At 
the New Orleans Commercial Convention in 1855 Arkansas’ New 
England-born poet, Albert Pike, said: 

From the rattle with which the nurse tickles the ear of the child 
born in the south to the shroud that covers the cold form of the 


dead, every thing comes to us from the north. We rise from 
between sheets made in northern looms, and pillows of northern 


seep ut 12. 

“© One must not judge the South in these years too much by the vocal part of 
the population—those who wrote for Southern magazines, for example. To the 
last, many Southerners were indifferent to nonpolitical implications of the move- 
ment toward a separate nationality. In fact, the secessionists were always in the 
minority until 1860. 
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feathers, to wash in basins made in the north, dry our beards on 
northern towels, and dress ourselves in garments woven in northern 
looms; we eat from northern plates and dishes; our rooms are 
swept with northern brooms, our gardens dug with northern spades, 
and our bread kneaded in trays or dishes of northern wood or tin; 
and the very wood which feeds our fires is cut with northern axes, 
helved with hickory brought from Connecticut and New York.*® 


Both in his Review and at the meetings of Southern commercial 
conventions James B. D. De Bow had much to say about Southern 
dependence on the North. At the Memphis Convention in 1845 
he said: 


... how much more does the North receive from us annually in 
the support of her schools and colleges, her editors, her authors and 
her clergy, her Saratogas and her Newports, her allurements of var- 
ious kinds?—and more than all, how much do her citizens, who 
come among us to gather wealth, return home with, to build up 
those colossal interests there, which are the wonders of the world? 
Is there any reciprocity, sirs?’. Who of the North “reads a Southern 
book’’**—they have said this themselves sneeringly—who visits a 
Southern watering-place—attends a Southern College? I think it 
would be safe to estimate the amount which is lost to us annually 
by our vassalage to the North at $100,000,000. Great God! Does 
Ireland sustain a more degrading relation to Great Britain? Will we 
not throw off this humiliating dependence, and act for ourselves ?** 


*° De Bow’s Review, XVIII, 524 (April, 1855). The passage is also given 
(somewhat inaccurately) in Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 
1837-1859 (Baltimore, 1930), p. 150. Wender, p. 207, quotes a similar passage 
from De Bow’s Review, XXIV, 573 (June, 1858), taken from a Virginia newspaper. 
For a third passage of the same kind, see R. S. Cotterill, The Old South (Glendale, 
Calif., 1936), pp. 193-194. The South’s intellectual independence was a frequent 
topic of discussion at Southern commercial conventions. 

‘7 “Twenty years ago it was scornfully asked in England, ‘who reads an Amer- 
ican book?’ This same question is doubtless now asked in the North concerning 
Virginia” (Southern Literary Messenger, XIII, 438, July, 1847). The passage appears 
in “Poems, by P. P. Cooke,” which, so Mr. David K. Jackson informs me, was 
probably written by Beverley Tucker. 

*® De Bow's Review, X11, 500 (May, 1852); quoted inaccurately in Wender, 
op. cit., pp. 84-85. At the New Orleans Convention in 1855 Rev. C. K. Marshall, 
after denouncing Northern textbooks used in the South, asked: “Why should the 
states south of the Mason and Dixon line pay, as they did, to the states north of 
that line the sum of nearly $5,000,000 per annum as tribute money for books, 
education and abuse?’”’ (Wender, op. cit., p. 157). In some editorial comments on 
Putnam’s Monthly, Russell’s Magazine, 1, 83 (April, 1857), said: “A few years 
ago, Sydney Smith sneered at American Literature. The North was indignant. 
They have never ceased to allude to it. Where, they asked, is Barlow’s Vision, 
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With the increasing ill feeling between the sections the South 
emphasized more and more the differences between its social life 
and that of the industrial North. The urban Northerner found it 
difficult to believe that a countryman—a mere farmer—could also be 
an educated person with the breeding of a gentleman; while the 
Southerner, inheriting the British prejudice against trade, felt it 
impossible for a man engaged in business to be a gentleman.*? In 
the fifties Southern visitors at Northern resorts found the social 
atmosphere so charged with anti-Southern feeling that they began 
going in larger numbers to Southern resorts.°° Southern planters 
now made more of their supposed descent from the British gentry 
and emphasized the old antithesis between Cavalier and Puritan. 
The rapid growth of the Cavalier legend, which I have traced 
elsewhere,”’ was due in part to the social antipathy stimulated by 
the antislavery movement. There was of course much rather silly 
and bombastic talk of “Southern chivalry,” but there was also some 
clear appreciation of the finer qualities of Southern life and some 
none-too-good-natured criticism of Northern social life. In “South- 
ern and Northern Civilization Contrasted” Professor Frederick A. 
Porcher criticized the urban North for its preoccupation with 
money-making and accused it of making worth and wealth prac- 
tically synonymous. He asked: 


Is this a life for a people to live under the eye of God, and in 
the full development of civilization? Is all of life to be an unceas- 
ing struggle after more? Is the heart of man never to expand to 
the warm influences of home, and all its associations of family, of 
kindred, and of friendly affections? Is man to become a mere 
money-making, cotton-spinning, iron-founding, machine? Is that 
enormous wealth which skill, sagacity and industry have acquired, 
to serve no higher purpose but vain ostentation on the one hand, 


and Dwight’s Canaan, and Cotton Mather, and Morse’s Geography? But now, the 
North has turned sneerer, and sneers at Southern literature.” 

“9 At the Savannah Convention in 1856 one member expressed his disapproval 
of the Southerner who would marry a Northern woman (Wender, op. cit., p. 173). 

5°De Bow wrote: ‘““We have watering places that need but fashion to make 
them equal, if not superior, to Saratoga or Cape May, with none of their dis- 
advantages” (De Bow’s Review, X, 107, Jan., 1851). Cf. Simms’s “Summer Travel 
in the South,” Southern Quarterly Review, N. S., Il, 24-65 (Sept., 1850). 

51 “Cavalier and Indentured Servant in Virginia Fiction,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XXVI, 22-39 (Jan., 1927). 
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and the reproduction of wealth on the other? Is the man never to 
stop, and, like an intellectual being, enjoy the results of his intelli- 
gent activity? If these things are so, (and we do not misrepresent 
northern society unless northern journalists and northern popular 
writers have deceived us,) then forever be banished from our 
thoughts all aspirations after such progress; let us cherish our con- 
servatism; be content to advance cautiously and safely in wealth, 
and gratefully meanwhile, and like moral and intellectual creatures, 
enjoy that life which God has allotted us in this beautiful world.*? 


Northern opposition to slavery was the chief but not the only 
reason why Southern Baptists and Methodists seceded from the 
national organizations. To the devout Southerner it seemed clear 
that English infidelity and German rationalism had seized control 
of the Northern churches. Deism had long been out of fashion 
in the South, and Unitarianism seemed unmitigated heresy to the 
orthodox Southern ministers, who now exercised considerable in- 
fluence even in politics. They prevented Jefferson from giving a 
chair at the University of Virginia to Thomas Cooper; and even- 
tually they forced Cooper, in spite of his great services to the Nul- 
lification party, out of the presidency of South Carolina College. 
Unitarianism, Universalism, and Transcendentalism were in the 
Southern view usually bound up with Abolition and all the other 
New England isms which seemed to threaten Southern society. 
The antislavery movement was not only a repudiation of the Bible, 
which most Southerners believed divinely inspired, but a threat to 
all private property, involving ultimately Socialism or even Com- 
munism. The absence of religious and political heresies in the 
South strengthened the Southern belief in slavery as a divinely 
ordained institution. 

The South’s educational vassalage to the North came to be 
keenly resented. The Southern Monthly of Memphis said in 
September, 1861: “‘Sans le Nord, le Sud ne saurait lire’—without 
the North, the South couldn’t learn to read—said a shrewd French 
observer twenty-five years ago; and, should this war last three years, 


52 Russell’s Magazine, 1, 104-105 (May, 1857). 

°° See, for example, two typical articles in the Quarterly Review of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South: Rev. T. V. Moore, “English Infidelity,” VI, 1-31 
(Jan., 1852) and Prof. W. J. Sasnett, “German Philosophy,” XII, 321-347 (July, 
1858). 
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nothing but herculean energy will enable us to falsify the humil- 
iating prophecy.”°* The Southern schools were largely dependent 
upon the North for both teachers and textbooks, and many planters 
sent their sons to Northern colleges, like Harvard and Princeton. 
In spite of agitation, few Southerners of the better class were willing 
to teach; and the last of the Southern collegians did not leave the 
Northern colleges until the winter of 1860-1861. 

Southerners found cause for resentment in the Northern belief 
that the planters were an uneducated class. Writing in the South- 
ern Literary Messenger from New York, Park Benjamin said: 


The people of the whole North (I speak of the mass) seem 
amazed to find that Southern gentlemen are educated, and utter the 
most naif surprise when told by Book-Sellers that far the most 
costly and recherché portion of the invoices they receive from Eu- 
rope, go to the curious old houses on the banks of the James and 
Savannah, or to the far off bluffs of the Father of waters.®° 


In vain did Southerners then and later point out that in the South 
a larger proportion of whites were college-bred than could be found 
in any Northern state, even Massachusetts.”® 

Southerners complained more loudly of Northern textbooks than 
of Northern teachers, for Northerners who lived a few years in the 
South generally accepted the Southern point of view. In an article 
on “Southern School-Books” one writer complained in De Bow’s 
Review: “The southern booksellers are literally in a state of ‘peonage’ 
to the ‘barons of Cliff-street’ and others of that ilk. The books are 
prepared by northern men, often without practical knowledge of 
teaching, untraveled in the United State. .. .”°” He continues: 


What is to be done with geographies that tell pupils “States are 
divided into towns and counties?” as if, out of New England, the 


cad Cie 5° XIV, 755 (Dec., 1848). 

58 George Tucker, Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in 
Fifty Years, as Exhibited by the Decennial Census (New York, 1843), pp. 144-1453 
Edward Ingle, Southern Sidelights (New York, 1896), p. 143: “. . . in 1840 the 
South had one student for every 376 of the [white] part of the population men- 
tioned, while the rest of the country had one for 550. This ratio was practically 
maintained for years; and in 1860 the South had 26,823 students, or one for 162, 
while the North had but 29,297, or one for 317.” See also Southern Literary 
Messenger, XXIV, 165-166 (March, 1857) and T. C. Johnson, Jr., Scientific Interests 
in the Old South (New York, 1936), p. 11, n. 2. 

°T XIII, 259 (Sept., 1852). 
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use of town, as synonymous with parish, district, or township, was 
usual; that devote two pages to Connecticut onions and broom- 
corn, and ten lines to Louisiana and sugar? of histories that are 
silent about Texas? of first readers, that declare all spelling but 
Noah Webster’s “vulgar,” and “not used in good society?” and of 
“speakers” that abound in selections from northern debates in Con- 
gress, and from abolition poets ?°* 


Another writer in De Bow’s Review, after quoting extracts from 
various Northern textbooks, comments: 


There is but one inference to be drawn from all these extracts 
. . . viz: the absolute and degrading inferiority of the South, to 
the North generally, and New England especially, in every thing 
that appertains to a high standard of literature, education, religion, 
morals, enterprise, and industrial progress.°® 


But it was not only schoolbooks that were objectionable to the 
South. As a writer in De Bow’s Review puts it, “The pure stream 
of literature has been corrupted by the turbid waters of Abolition, 
and it has, at last, become a necessity to the South to have a liter- 
ature of her own.” A Virginian, J. W. Morgan, commented upon 
the historical writings of Northern men: 


A very large proportion of the histories used in our schools .. . 
are filled with praise and glorification of the first settlers of the 
New-England and Northern States generally, as a set of incor- 
ruptible patriots, irreproachable moralists, and most exemplary 
models for future imitation. . . . On the other hand, the indi- 
viduals, who organized society in the Southern States, are pictured 


°° Tbid., XIII, 262. For a somewhat similar indictment of present-day text- 
books, see the chapter on “Regionalism and Education” in Donald Davidson, The 
Attack on Leviathan (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1938), pp. 240-257. 

®°«Fducation at the South . .. ,” De Bow’s Review, XXI, 657 (Dec., 
1856). The compiler of The Southern Orator (Charleston, 1851), Jonathan J. 
Judge, stated in his Preface: ‘“. . . the compilations heretofore offered for the 
patronage of the Southern public, are made up almost exclusively from Northern 
and foreign productions’ (p. 3). In three popular Northern texts Judge found 
the proportion of Southern selections to be in one instance 35 out of 190, in an- 
other 30 out of 304, and in a third only 2 out of 186. A reviewer discussing 
D. Barton Ross’s The Southern Speaker complained that the Southern compiler had 
not adequately represented the South. He adds: “Now we might expect this in- 
justice from a New England man, .. . but for a Southern Professor, compiling a 
‘Southern Speaker’ for the use of Southern Schools, thus to ignore the literary 
wealthy of the South, is indeed ‘most tolerable and not to be endured’ (Southern 
Literary Messenger, XXV, 319, Oct., 1857). 

®° XIV, 305-306 (April, 1858). 
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as a race of immoral reprobates, who have handed down all their 
vices and evil habits to their descendants of this day.* 


Simms wrote in 1850: “Much of the insolence of northern aggres- 
sion, at this moment, is derived from the conviction, which they 
owe to their false histories, that the South is indebted to them for 
rescue and protection, in past times, and cannot possibly sustain 
itself without them now.”*? Morgan could not see what improve- 
ment Southern boys and girls could “derive from reading works 
wherein they are constantly informed that their fathers, and an- 
cestors generally, for the last two hundred years, have been a 
heartless, cruel, bloody-minded set of robbers, kidnappers, and 
slave-whippers. . . .”°8 The Commercial Convention which met 
at Savannah in 1856 appointed a committee—which seems to have 
accomplished little—to prepare a “series of books in every depart- 
ment of study, from the earliest primer to the highest grade of 
literature and science.”®* 


IV 


In the literary world the supply is rarely equal to the demand, 
particularly in quality. The belated attempt of the South to create 


** “Our School Books,” De Bow’s Review, XXVIII, 438 (April, 1860). 

°? Southern Quarterly Review, N. S., 1, 197 (April, 1850). Cf. a similar passage 
in Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review, 1, 289 (April, 1845). 
Hereinafter I shall refer to this periodical as Simms’s Magazine, the name by which 
it was commonly known. See also James P. Holcombe, An Address Delivered 
before the Society of Alumni, of the University of Virginia, . . . June 209th, 
1853 (Richmond, 1853), pp. 38-39. Similar complaints against Northern his- 
torians have been registered in more recent times. In an address on “The 
Course of American History’ Woodrow Wilson said in 1895 that from the point 
of view of the New England historians the whole of American history “looks like 
an Expansion of New England.” A Northern visitor to the South, Julian Street, 
wrote in his American Adventures (New York, 1917), p. 106: “From my school 
history I gathered the idea that although Sir Walter Raleigh and Captain John Smith 
were so foolish as to dally more or less in the remote fastnesses of Virginia, and 
although there was a little ineffectual settlement at Jamestown, all the important 
colonizing of this country occurred in New England.” 

°° De Bow’s Review, XXVIII, 436. 

** Trent, William Gilmore Simms, p. 246. A writer in Putnam’s Magazine for 
Feb., 1857, asked why the South’s most distinguished writer, William Gilmore 
Simms, had not been made a member of this committee. This, according to Trent 
(pp. 247-248, n. 2) is the basis of the apocryphal story that the Savannah Conven- 
tion had passed the following resolutions: ‘‘Resolved, That there be a Southern 
Literature. Resolved, That William Gilmore Simms, LL.D., be requested to write 
this literature.” Simms, in fact, was doing his best to write it. 
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a distinctively Southern literature®” was doomed to comparative 
failure from the outset; in its cultural life, as in its agricultural, the 
Cotton Kingdom was in economic vassalage to the outside world. 
The Northern cities had almost monopolized the business of pub- 
lishing and distributing books. The magazines and books which 
enjoyed the largest circulation came to the South from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston.* Over and over recurs the complaint 
that the South had no publishers.** The South as a matter of fact 
did have printers in plenty who brought out newspapers and 
pamphlets and occasionally books and magazines,®* but from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande there was no publishing house which 
had the facilities of the great New York firms for distributing 
books. Hence the fairly numerous books actually printed in the 
South had little circulation, even in the South, and were not often 
noticed in Northern periodicals. The books offered for sale in most 
Southern bookstores were largely Northern or English. One la- 
mentable result of the whole situation was that, with the best will 
in the world, the intelligent Southern reader knew less about 
the literature of his own section than he knew about the literature 
of England and the North. (The one exception was Simms, most 
of whose books were published in the North.) The Virginian did 
not know the literature of South Carolina,®® nor the Georgian that 
of Mississippi, while Northern and English books and periodicals 
were brought to his attention again and again. Nay more, the intel- 
ligent Southerner did not as a rule know the literary history of his 


°° The demand for a Southern literature is discussed briefly in Edward Ingle, 
op. cit., and J. L. King, Jr., Dr. George William Bagby (New York, 1927), pp. 
31-52. 

°° Cf. Simms’s informing article, “Literary Statistics of New-York,” Simms’s 
Magazine, II, 205-207 (Sept., 1845), and see also “The National Volume” in the 
same periodical, I, 435-436 (June, 1845). Simms in 1845 thought that New York 
would inevitably become the great American publishing center, and he did not think 
American literature would suffer when that took place. 

®7 “Tt is one of the misfortunes of the South that it has no publishers. What 
is printed, thus fails of proper circulation” (Southern Quarterly Review, 1X, 541- 
542, April, 1854). 

°8 The “List of Publishers” in O. A. Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Americana (1852) 
includes the names of about five hundred and fifty firms who printed books; of 
these approximately a hundred were situated south of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

®° “Our sister State of [South] Carolina has produced several poets, of whom, 
in Virginia, we know little or nothing” (Southern Literary Messenger, X, 424, 


July, 1844). 
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own state. No Kettell or Griswold had yet appeared to collect into 
a single volume the best poetry of the South.” For good or evil, 
most of the literary reading matter of the Southerner came to him 
from outside his own section; and it was not much consolation for 
him to know that he knew the mind and character of the Northern 
States better than Northerners understood his own.” Like the 
ante-bellum West, the South was doomed by economic circum- 
stances to a position of something like unwilling colonial depend- 
ence upon the North in matters cultural and literary. It was left 
in large part to the generations since the Civil War to discover that 
the literary poverty of the Old South was measurably less than 
intelligent Southerners had imagined. 

The well-read Northerner was likely to assume that of course 
he knew and understood the South. Frederick Law Olmsted, who 
went South to observe for himself, tells a different story. “Of the 
masses of the South, black and white,” he says, “it is more difficult 
for one to obtain information, than of those of any country in 
Europe. I saw more of what I had not anticipated and much less 


John R. Thompson was preparing an anthology of Southern literature as early 
as 1852 (International Monthly Magazine, V, 420, March, 1852). Somewhat later 
John Esten Cooke joined him as co-editor of the book, which never appeared. On 
May 26, 1860, Cooke wrote to John Pendleton Kennedy asking for assistance. He 
added: “I fear the volume of ‘Poets and Poetry’ will include some sad trash, and 
I am all the more anxious to have matter that will neutralize the bad... . It will 
be keenly criticised both in Europe and the North, I suppose, and should be as 
well done as possible” (Killis Campbell, ‘The Kennedy Papers,” Sewanee Review, 
XXV, 353, July, 1917). I should perhaps mention Simms’s The Charleston Book 
(Charleston, 1845) and Robert Gibbes Barnwell’s The New-Orleans Book (New 
Orleans, 1851). Barnwell’s motives for compiling his book of selections may be 
seen in the following passage from his Preface: ‘We trust that we have, at least, 
succeeded in removing the prejudice which our enemies have entertained against 
us, and that we have most effectually refuted the charge which has been made to 
the grievous wounding of our honor and our sectional pride, to wit: That we are 
the veritable ‘outside barbarians,’ and that the ‘Crescent City,’ despite her golden 
horns (cornu-copia!) is nothing more or less than a kind of half-way house between 
civilization and California.” 

™In a review of George Tucker’s Essays on Various Subjects the North Amer- 
ican Review, XVI, 45-47 (Jan., 1823), pointed out that the South bore to the 
North somewhat the same relation of literary dependence that the nation as a 
whole bore to England. Cf. “Notices of New Books,” Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, XIII, 381-382 (June, 1847). In an article on “Charleston” William Crafts 
wrote: “All foreign intelligence comes to us, like a squeezed lemon, through the 
hands of our northern brethren, who receive it fresh from the other side of the 
water” (A Selection . . . from the Miscellaneous Writings of the Late William 
Crafts, Charleston, 1828, p. 308). 
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of what I had, in the Slave States, than ... in any other country 
I ever visited.””* Olmsted’s biographer remarks: “Northerners had 
too little information of the South that did not come through nar- 
ratives of fugitive slaves, or the accounts of merchants looking 
mainly after their own business, the wealthy enjoying hospitalities, 
or ‘invalids sauntering through the winter in sunny places.’ ”” 
Southerners with some reason complained that the North would 
not read Southern books, pamphlets,’* and magazines and was in 
consequence quite ignorant of the essential soundness of the South- 
ern cause. In 1854 the Southern Quarterly Review™ announced that 
in the North even strictly literary magazines like Harper’s had be- 
come hostile to the South. In launching his magazine in 1845 
Simms had frankly avowed “that the characteristics of the work 
are to be sectional, since, it is believed, that whether this were the 
case or not, no periodical of the country, not published at one of 
the great cities of the North, could possibly hope for the coun- 
tenance of the public in their vicinity. Our experience is conclusive 
on this head. The Northern press claims to supply us in the South 
and West with all our Literature, and will take none of ours in 


»76 


return. Northern booksellers were charged with refusing to 


put Southern publications on the market. Simms stated in 1845: 
“We have it from good authority, that one of our Southern pub- 
lishers, seeking to establish a Northern agency for his publication, 
was fairly told by the house to which he addressed himself, that 
the people of the North would not buy Southern periodicals.”"7 

In the North, Southern books and pamphlets were apparently 
no more acceptable than magazines. In Russell’s Magazine for 


72 Broadus Mitchell, Frederick Law Olmsted (Baltimore, 1924), pp. 88-89. 

78 Tbid., p. 88. 

™4Tn the South pamphlets had not yet gone out of fashion. For a somewhat 
unfavorable account of the numerous addresses published in pamphlet form, see 
“Four New Addresses,” Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 280-289 (May, 1849). 
“The number of such publications,” says the writer, “is Legion.” 

75 X, 503 (Oct., 1854). On a later page the writer demanded: “Now we ask 
the people of the South how long this state of affairs is to continue, how long do 
we intend to give thousands to Northern publications to defame us and undermine 
our institutions, when it is notorious that our periodicals are languishing for the 
want of hundreds?” (X, 509). 

7° Simms’s Magazine, 1, 67 (Jan., 1845). 

7 Tbid., 1, 364 (May, 1845). 
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May, 1857, Professor Frederick A. Porcher asserted: “It is not 
twelve months since the principal publisher of New York found 
himself compelled by the force of public sentiment there to violate 
the contract which he had made to publish the Hireling and the 
Slave.”"* Hinton Rowan Helper, whose The Impending Crisis 
(1857) sold by the thousand in the North because it was regarded 
as good Abolition doctrine, found that the North would read none 
of his other writings on the Negro question. Somewhat earlier 
Judge A. B. Longstreet had had two similar experiences. His 
Georgia Scenes, when brought out in book form in 1835, had a 
wide sale in the North, though Longstreet himself did nothing to 
promote it; but the New York Christian Advocate, “the only 
Methodist paper of general circulation throughout the Union,” was 
unwilling to print what the author himself finally brought out as 
a pamphlet entitled Letters on the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, or 
The Connection of Apostolical Christianity with Slavery (Charles- 
ton, 1845).’? Nor would the North have anything to do with his 
able pamphlet, A Voice from the South: Comprising Letters from 
Georgia to Massachusetts (Baltimore, 1847). The Southern Quar- 
-terly Review tells the story: 

A package of them was sent to a Northern publisher to be sold— 
it was believed the book contained arguments, facts and repre- 
sentations that could not but deeply impress whoever examined 
them, with the wickedness and madness of Abolition. The pack- 
age was returned to the publishers by the next mail.°° 

The Review regarded the outcome as “a sufficient commentary on 
the boasted freedom of speech and opinion at the North.” It con- 
. cluded that “the North would not listen to any representations on 
this subject [slavery |, however respectful in tone, weighty in matter 
and urgent in application. ‘Who reads a Southern book?’ says 
the North American Review.”** In 1856 De Bow’s Review charged 
the Northern Christian Examiner with printing in mutilated form 
Dr. S. H. Dickson’s reply to an article which it had published. The 


7 William J. Grayson’s The Hireling and the Slave was published in Charleston 
in 1856 by McCarter & Co. 7 See Longstreet’s Introduction. 

®° Southern Quarterly Review, XIII, 257 (Jan., 1848). 

*1T have found no such question in the North American Review, which was 
distinctly less hostile to the South than most New England magazines. 
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Review reprinted the article indicating the numerous alterations and 
deletions made by the editor of the Examiner.8* 

In 1844 Judge Beverley Tucker was invited to read a paper be- 
fore the National Institute in Washington. When he informed the 
secretary that his topic would be “The Moral and Political Influence 
of the Relations between the Caucasian Master and the African 
Slave,” Tucker was advised to choose another subject. Since, how- 
ever, he had written much of his paper, he finished it and published 
it in the Southern Literary Messenger* and again in A Series of 
Lectures on the Science of Government.** He could not help com- 
menting, however, that he had been advised not “to press the claim 
of the south to plead at the bar of public opinion against the charges 
on which she had been condemned unheard.” “The methods of 
philanthropy,” he added, “are yet more stern [than those of 
Rhadamanthus.] She will not even hear them.”*’ In dedicating 
the essay to Charles J. Ingersoll, Tucker said: “It is so convenient 
to let prejudice supply the place of information; so easy to censure 
what we do not understand; so pleasant to magnify faults which we 
have no temptation to commit; and so consolatory to repent of the 
sins of other men, that he who magnanimously denies himself these 
cheap enjoyments, well deserves some equivalent therefor.”** 

Southern critics complained that Northern anthologists were as 
unfair to the South as were Northern magazines. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold’s famous collection, The Poets and Poetry of America (1842), 
did not please Southern reviewers any better than it pleased Edgar 
Allan Poe. One critic suggested that the book should have been 
called The Poets of the Northern States of the United States. Bev- 
erley Tucker’s reaction was unconventional: “We, in the South, it 
seems, produce no poets; for Mr. Cassius M. Clay, forsooth, can 
hardly find the name of a southern man in Mr. Griswold’s col- 
lection. ‘Marry, and I am glad on ’t. Id rather be a kitten and 


82 De Bow’s Review, XX, 87-96 (Jan., 1856). For the version printed by 
the Examiner, see “Letter from S. H. Dickson, M.D.,” XXXVI, 427-432 (Nov., 
1844). Dickson reprinted his article with some account of the alterations in 
his pamphlet Remarks on Certain Topics Connected with the General Subject of 
Slavery (Charleston, 1845). 

83 X, 329-339, 470-480 (April, June, 1844). 84 Philadelphia, 1845. 

8° Ibid., p. 280. 8° Tbid., p. 290. 
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cry mew, than one of those metre ballad mongers,’ who are ex- 
hibited as the élite of American poets. . . .”87 

The Duyckinck brothers’ Cyclopaedia of American Literature 
(1855) was received quite favorably in the South,®* but Charles A. 
Dana’s Household Book of Poetry (1857), which left out Simms, 
displeased the South Carolinians. Russell’s Magazine, anticipating 
a famous phrase of H. L. Mencken’s, remarked that in Dana’s 
book “the South is as quietly ignored, as if an intellectual Sahara 
did, in reality, stretch from Mason and Dixon’s line to the waves 
of the gulf that washes the shores of Louisiana!”®? 

One reason why the provincial bias of Northern anthologies and 
textbooks seemed so important to Southern critics is that Southern 
boys and girls were growing up in ignorance of the literature of 
their own section. 


The verses of many New England bards are recited at [Southern] 
Academy Exhibitions, and held up, with the pieces of Collins and 
Gray, as models of poetical composition, while the minstrels of 
South Carolina may in vain expect to obtain a hearing. If the 
poems of Bryant are far more widely esteemed than those of Simms, 
the result is due, therefore, not to their superiority so much as to 
the fact that they are in the hands of every schoolboy in the country 
beneath the lids of his Commonplace Book, while the only circula- 
tion enjoyed by the South Carolina verses, apart from the volumes 
in which they are brought out, is in the columns of the Southern 
newspaper.”° 


For two decades or more Southern magazinists called attention 
to the dangers involved in the South’s neglect of its literature, but 
the general public paid little heed, while the politicians thought 
they could protect Southern interests in Washington. It was the 


®7 Southern Literary Messenger, XII, 446 (July, 1846). 

88 See, for example, the review in the Southern Literary Messenger, XXII, 78-79 
(Jan., 1856). Simms was responsible for much of the Southern material in the 
book, as his correspondence with Evert A. Duyckinck (now in the New York 
Public Library) makes clear. 

8° Russell’s Magazine, 1V, 370 (Jan., 1859). In his reply Dana defended him- 
self by saying: “. . . I quite agree with my critic in regarding Mr. Simms as one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of American literature; although, after no 
casual study of his writings, I still remain of the opinion that his reputation will 
always rest upon his prose works rather than his poems” (Russell’s Magazine, IV, 
547, March, 1859). 

°° Southern Literary Messenger, XXVII, 472 (Dec., 1858). 
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extraordinary vogue of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), in the Old 
World as well as the New, that revealed the plight of the slave 
states. They were now arraigned before the civilized world without 
being able to make an effective defense. A professor of law at the 
University of Virginia, who pointed out that that institution had 


never made “any adequate provision for aesthetic culture,”® said in 


an alumni address: 


We can no longer cover the salient points of our institutions, 
through the halls of Congress. The voice of the statesman and the 
orator can not reach the masses, with whom lie the issues of life 
and death. Literature alone can dispossess the demon of fanat- 
icism by its “sweet compulsion.” Let us appeal to her varied forms, 
of poem, drama, novel, history, and essay, to enter every cottage 
in the land, and disperse the delusions which invest this whole 
subject of domestic slavery.” 


In “The Duty of Southern Authors,”®? W. R. A., who had heard 
Holcombe’s address three years before, called upon Southern writers 
to defend the South and to carry the war into the enemy’s country 
by holding up before the world the “abominations and iniquities” 
of “free society.”°* The predicament of the South was put most 
forcibly by George Frederick Holmes, writing on Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in the Messenger for December, 1852: 


The Southern population have checked and chilled all manifesta- 
tions of literary aptitudes at the South; they have discouraged by 
blighting indifference, the efforts of such literary genius as they 
may have nurtured: they have underrated and disregarded all pro- 
ductions of Southern intellect; and now, when all the batteries of 


*1In his History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919, Il, 92, P. A. Bruce 
writes: “Jefferson . . . seems to have given slim attention to English literature,—a 
fact that left a lasting impression upon the University of Virginia, so far as it has 
had any influence on the literary productiveness of the South.” See also iéid., I, 30. 

°? James P. Holcombe, An Address before the Society of Alumni, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, . . . June 29th, 1853 (Richmond, 1853), p. 41. 

°° Southern Literary Messenger, XXIII, 241-247 (Oct., 1856). 

°* What W. R. A. thought the South needed most was “A GREAT AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HISTORY OF AFRICAN SLAVERY AT THE souUTH.” “From such a book,” he 
argued, “as from a great literary fountain, the streams of poetry and the drama 
would flow: fiction, too, would then come and deck the honest forms of history 
with the gorgeous and attractive robes of the ideal.’ Southern replies to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, all largely ineffective, have been well treated in Jennette Tandy, “Pro- 
Slavery Propaganda in American Fiction of the Fifties,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXI, 41-50, 170-178 (Jan. and April, 1922). 
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the literary republic are turned against them, and the torrent of 
literary censure threatens to unite with other agencies to overwhelm 
them, it is in vain that they cry in their dire necessity, “Help me, 
Cassius, or I sink.’”’®® 


Nevertheless, Southerners continued to launch new magazines 
dedicated to the development of a Southern literature. At least 
thirty carry the word Southern in their titles. Editorials and pros- 
pectuses make abundantly clear the motives which prompted the 
establishment of periodicals for which the real need was felt only 
by the few. One paragraph of the prospectus of the Southern Re- 
view (1828-32) reads: 


It shall be among our first objects to vindicate the rights and 
privileges, the character of the Southern states, to arrest, if possible, 
that current which has been directed so steadily against our country 
generally, and the South in particular; and to offer to our fellow 
citizens one Journal which they may read without finding them- 
selves the objects of perpetual sarcasm, or of affected commisera- 
tion.”* 


In its opening editorial the Southern Literary Messenger (1834-64) 
stated : 


Hundreds of similar publications thrive and prosper north of the 
Potomac, sustained as they are by the liberal hand of patronage. 
Shall not one be supported in the whole South? ... Are we to be 
doomed forever to a kind of vassalage to our northern neighbors? 
. . . we ought forthwith to buckle on our armor and assert our 
mental independence.** 


°5“TIncle Tom’s Cabin,” Southern Literary Messenger, XVIII, 724-725 (Dec., 
1852). 

°° Quoted in Linda Rhea, Hugh Swinton Legaré (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934), 
B37: 

°7 Southern Literary Messenger, 1, 1-2 (Aug., 1834). A portion of this editorial 
is quoted with approval in the newly revived Southern Literary Messenger, 1, 1 
(Jan., 1939). The opening editorial in the new Messenger, “Seventy-five Years 
After,” indicates that the policies of the old Messenger are still acceptable in the 
South. Cf. also the following passages from a news circular issued by The Dietz 
Press in the autumn of 1938: “We have chosen to revive the only great magazine 
that was ever published in the South, as its ideals are ours.” ‘The revived mag- 
azine,” according to the editor, “is to carry on the purposes of the original Southern 
Literary Messenger, to give the South a cultural monthly magazine of its own, to 
offer Southern authors a medium of expression, to discover new talent in the South, 
and to hold to a high literary plane in its publication of fiction, poetry and articles.” 
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A few months later the Messenger regretfully admitted: “From our 
northern and eastern friends indeed we have received more compli- 
mentary notices than from any of our Southern brethren without 
the limits of our state.”°* Nearly a quarter of a century later Rus- 
sell’s Magazine in an address “To Our Readers” said: “We ask 
your aid for the establishment and support of one more [exponent] 
for Southern opinion and Southern feeling. They can find no 
expression abroad.”®® 

There was one able editor, the English-born W. C. Richards, 
who had little sympathy with the widespread discussion of a “South- 
ern” literature. He commented in the Orion: 


We have said, in a previous number, that we disliked the term 
“southern literature; as if literature were of different characters in 
the North and South.” ‘To our mind there is but one literature, 
whether it exists in the North or the South, in the East or the West. 

. Have we of the South different standards from the people of 
the North, for determining the merit of literary productions? Have 
we even different matériel for producing literature? Do our au- 
thors write with other aims than northern writers? Do our poets 
construct their verse by different rules? Are not, in short, the rules, 
the aims, the matériel of our writers similar, if not the same, with 
those of literary producers whose lot is cast in some 10° or 12” more 
northern latitude? If we localize literature, we render it unworthy 
of the name.' 


Most of these magazines, founded to develop a Southern liter- 
ature, failed in a few months or years because the editors were 
unable to get enough good material from Southern writers and 
because the Southern people were unwilling to pay for them. Few 
editors, however, were so frank as was the editor of the Southern 
Literary Journal, who spoke plainly in his “Valedictory”: 

The short span of the Southern Literary Journal, is now brought 
to an untimely close. The last attempt at Sere the dying en- 
ergies of Southern Literature, has utterly failed. . 

Our object in setting on foot the Journal, was to establish a 
periodical in which the talent of the South, might find a free chan- 
nel for its development; to unseal the hidden springs of poesy, and 
once more to try the extent of Southern feeling in favour of such 


°° 1, 254 (Jan., 1835). 
°°T, 82 (April, 1857). 2007, 248 (July, 1842). 
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an undertaking. Again the experiment has failed—failed in the 
support which should have been rendered both in a fiscal and 
literary way. 

Out of a very large subscription list, scarce any thing has been 
collected, and it has been almost as difficult to wring any thing 
from the vast hoards of talent and literature with which our country 
fees. =... 

. . . It is the wont of our Southern people to boast of their 
Southern spirit, of their attachment to Southern institutions, and 
their determination to support any Southern enterprise. The failure 
of the present undertaking, will shew how much of this efferves- 
cence of patriotism is blown off in public speeches and private 
asseverations,1°1 


The experience of the average Southern magazine editor was 
vividly described by Simms in the Magnolia for January, 1841: 


I know, and can predict, the usual story of confident hope and 
bold assurance with which they commonly begin. The editor feels 
his strength and his friends willingly promise theirs. His neigh- 
bours pledge their subscriptions, and the beginning of the work is 
made with considerable energy and eclat. But the progress of a 
few months soon undeceives the confiding, and blunts the energy 
of the most sanguine. The editor discovers that he has overtasked 
himself. His contributors,—men, generally, in our country, devoted 
to other professions,—can only write for him at moments of leisure, 
which good nature and an amicable desire to oblige, prompts them 
to employ in this manner. He is necessarily compelled to wait 
upon them for their articles, which, good, bad or indifferent, he is 
compelled to publish. The constant drain upon himself, enfeebles 
his imagination and exhausts his intellect. He has little time for 
thought, and no opportunity for the exercise of taste and fancy; 
and the station which he has self-assumed, so far from being a 
chair of state, from which he may dispense judgment, and exercise 
a dignified authority over the world of letters, becomes one of pain, 
disquiet and the most unintermitted drudgery. To these are added 
other evils. The collections [of subscription pledges] are to be made 
over an extensive tract of interior country, from a community scat- 
tered “broad-cast” over thousands of miles, and are realized too 
slowly for the current expenses of this journal. The printer, who 
is seldom a capitalist, clamors for his monthly dues, and the sub- 
scriber recedes from the subscription list, the moment he is called 


392 Southern Literary Journal, N. S., 1V, 474-475 (Dec., 1838). Bartholomew 
R. Carroll was editor when the Journal expired. 
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upon for his. Under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, the pub- 
lication of the work becomes irregular—it is finally sent forth on 
villianous [sic] paper, “but half made up,” and then, chiefly, of such 
material as is tecknically [sc] called “Balaam” among the journal- 
ists;—by which is meant that inoffensive sort of commonplace, 
which is usually furnished by young Misses from their school exer- 
cises, and young Masters when they first began to feel the startling 
sensations of the tender passion. The subscribers, under these cir- 
cumstances, naturally reject the work which fails to reward them 
for perusal; and the general dissatisfaction of all the parties con- 
cerned,—the editor being among the first—soon leads to the early 
abandonment of an attempt in which nothing has been realized but 
discredit, annoyance, and expense.1°? 


In the three decades immediately preceding the Civil War one 
finds frequent brief comments on the obstacles to literary develop- 
ment in the South but few such thoroughgoing analyses as that 
which George Tucker had made in 1816 or those made by Thomas 
Nelson Page and John Spencer Bassett since the war.’? ‘The non- 
literary Southerner probably felt much as did William Lowndes 
Yancey, who is reported to have said: “Our poetry is our lives; our 
fiction will come when truth has ceased to satisfy us; and as for 
our history, we have made about all that has glorified the United 
States.”?°* One would expect to find Southerners taking the posi- 
tion recently taken by Stark Young’®’—that the civilization of the 
South is not to be adequately judged by its literary product—but I 
recall no effective statement of this sound defense. 

With the exception of Helper,’°® Southern writers did not 

792 TIT, 1-2. Simms nevertheless later became the editor of the Magnolia and 
of yet other Southern magazines. 

198 Thomas Nelson Page, “Authorship in the South before the War,” The Old 
South (Old Dominion ed., 1912), pp. 67-109; John Spencer Bassett, “The Bottom 
of the Matter,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 1, 99-106 (April, 1902). Cf. also Edward 
Ingle, “Literary Aspirations,’ Southern Sidelights, pp. 196-219. ‘Two of the best 
ante-bellum discussions are by Simms: “Southern Literature: Its Conditions, Pros- 
pects and History . .. ,” Magnolia, Il, 1-6, 69-74 (Jan. and Feb., 1841) and 
“Literary Prospects of the South,” Russell’s Magazine, III, 193-206 (June, 1858). 

+94 Quoted by Edwin Mims in The Cambridge History of American Literature, 
II, 288. e 

°8 Southern Treasury of Life and Literature (New York, 1937), Preface, pp. 
v-vi. 

198 See his chapter on “Southern Literature” in The Impending Crisis (New 
York, 1859), pp. 207-214. 
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accept the Northern theory that it was the blight of slavery which 
prevented the South from creating an important literature. The 
Reverend S. J. Cassels answered this contention by an appeal to 
history: “The cause of this state of things cannot be found in the 
influence of slavery. Athens and Rome, at the very acme of literary 
fame, were surrounded by an almost infinite multitude of slaves.”1°7 
Cassels admitted, however, that “Probably . . . at least two-thirds 
of what may pass for Southern literature has been produced by 
adopted citizens!” Various Southern writers pointed out that the 


South, having no professional authors except Simms, had to rely 


upon amateurs;'®® that a literary reputation was a handicap to pro- 


109 


fessional men;*” that law and politics attracted the men who might 


have produced a Southern literature; that the South had no large 
cities to serve as literary and publishing centers and that New York 
and Boston were too far off; and, finally, that the Southern people 
would not buy Southern books or pay for the Southern magazines 
to which they had subscribed. What was probably the greatest 
handicap was put realistically enough by Simms: “No purely agri- 
cultural people, any where, has ever produced a national literature; 
has ever triumphed in the Arts, belles lettres, or the Drama; though 
they have produced great orators, politicians, warriors, and even 


*°7 “Domestic Literature,” Southern Presbyterian Review, V, 7 (July, 1851). In 
his Providence and Other Poems (Macon, Ga., 1838) Cassels had made a plea for 
an American national literature in his “Introductory Essay” and in his ‘‘Address to 
the American Muse—1832.” His poem, ‘Southern Literature; An Introduction to 
a Letter on Education, written 1835,” begins: 

“Why mayn’t our Southern clime the race of learning run? 

Is it because we’re burnt beneath a scorching sun? 

Beneath those rays how rich our vegetations rise! 

And may not mind attain beneath, to equal size?” 
This is not quite so memorable a bit of bad verse as J. Gordon Coogler’s couplet 
on “Southern Literature’: 

“Alas for the South! her books have grown fewer. 

She was never much given to literature.” 

*°5 “But professional writers in our regions are indeed rarae aves, and in the 
infancy of our literary achievements, or rather efforts, we have to depend on amateur 
authors” (Russell's Magazine, Ill, 370, July, 1858). 

7° In a review of the works of William Crafts, Hugh Swinton Legaré wrote in 
the Southern Review, 1, 510 (May, 1828): “. . . there can be no doubt but that, 
throughout the Southern States at least, and, perhaps, throughout the whole country, 
a taste for literary studies (much more any serious of continued application to them) 
stands very much in the way of a young man in the pursuits of active life.” 
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philosophers.”""° Not only did few Southern planters write; they 


were as a rule poor patrons of the books and magazines produced 
by other Southerners."™? 

The most penetrating analysis of the difficulties of the Southern 
author was Henry Timrod’s “Literature in the South,” which ap- 
peared in Russell’s Magazine for August, 1859.‘1* Timrod begins 
by suggesting that the Southern author is “the Pariah of modern 
literature,” for no author anywhere else has such peculiar difficulties 
and so limited an audience. 


He publishes a book. It is the settled conviction of the North that 
genius is indigenous there, and flourishes only in a Northern at- 
mosphere. It is the equally firm conviction of the South that genius 
—literary genius, at least—is an exotic that will not flower on a 
Southern soil. 


If he publishes his book in the North, the South is indignant that 
he has not chosen a Southern publisher; but when he publishes his 
next book in the South, he finds more than half the edition left 
on his hands. If he gives a beautiful and truthful picture of some 
aspect of Southern life, the North is abusive; if he publishes a vol- 
ume of poems of universal appeal but without Southern local color- 
ing, his own region condemns him as lacking in Southern feeling. 
Southerners, he finds, are an educated people but provincial and 
not highly cultivated. Their tastes and standards are archaic, and 
they do not esteem their own authors. Not once but a hundred 
times has he heard “the works of the first of Southern authors 
[Simms] alluded to with contempt by individuals who had never. 
read anything beyond the title-pages of his books.” 

Timrod believed that “Southernism in Literature’—which he 
compared to “Americanism in Literature,” formerly so widely dis- 
cussed—had led to many absurdities, including the overrating of 
certain authors merely because they had selected Southern themes. 
He reminded his readers that Shakespeare was no less an English- 
man when he wrote Antony and Cleopatra than when he wrote 


1° “T iterary Prospects of the South,” Russell’s Magazine, Ill, 194 (June, 1858). 

141 Note, however, the claim made by the Southern Quarterly Review, IX, 317 
(April, 1854): “Many articles in this Review are written by planters, and some by 
planters’ wives. . . .” M2V 385-395. 
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his plays on English history. He contended that “true originality 
will be always found identical with true nationality”? “It is, 
unfortunately,” he insisted, “not in the power of a people to confer 
together and say, ‘Come, now, let us arise, and build up a liter- 
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ature.” He charged that, for all the outcry about a Southern 
literature, the South had neglected all its authors with the solitary 
exception of Poe. 

Timrod and many others have stated that the literary taste of 
the ante-bellum South was old-fashioned; that there was a cultural 
“lag” between South and North. Broadly speaking, the statement 
may be true, but it needs qualification. The literary taste of the 
planters was often old-fashioned, but the men who wrote for 
Southern magazines were not ignorant of contemporary literature, 
and their tastes were in many respects similar to those of their 
Northern contemporaries. Thompson, Hayne, and Simms had 
their own reasons for disliking much of what they read in the 
works of their fellows at the North. The South was in reaction 
not only against Revolutionary liberalism but also against certain 
aspects of the Romantic movement in literature. Southern authors 
were eager enough to exploit the beauties of natural scenery, pic- 
turesque provincial types (except among the slaves), and the 
romantic aspects of Southern history; but authors in a slaveholding 
society, under indictment by the remainder of the civilized world, 
could have no enthusiasm for that side of Romanticism which sug- 
gests the French Revolution. A writer in the Southern Quarterly 
Review for October, 1854, said of Rousseau: 


It is wonderful and mortifying to trace the influence of this mad- 
man’s writings. His opinions are diffused through all literature 
and all society. Every extreme divergence from sound and ortho- 
dox opinions, in religion, politics, or moral philosophy, more or less, 
; a fe A iG Pema 
partake [sic] of the disorganising principles of this author. 


118 While associate editor of the Columbia Daily South Carolinian in 1864, 
Timrod discussed the problem again in a series of editorials, some of which are 
reprinted in my forthcoming volume, The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867. 

114 “Political Elements,” Southern Quarterly Review, N. S., 1X, 384-385 (Oct., 


1854). 
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A Southern writer remarked concerning Herbert Spencer’s Social 
Statics: “The doctrine of perfectibility was a dream of the last cen- 
"M5 “He adds on a later page: “Optimism 
of any kind is always a mark of intellectual imbecility.”"° It is 
small wonder that few Southerners relished the teachings of the 
New England transcendentalists. After reading the first twe 
volumes of the Dial, Daniel K. Whitaker, the New England-born 
editor of the Southern Quarterly Review, began his article on 
“Transcendentalism” : 


tury; it is folly in this. 


We have before us two volumes of “the Dial,” the organ of the 
Transcendental party in New England. It is a work of great in- 
terest and ability, though remarkable for the expression of opinions 
that are eccentric and startling, and admitted by their advocates to 
be in advance of the times in which we live. The Transcendental- 
ists are the enemies of antiquity, and equally hostile to existing 
institutions, and preva[i]ling systems in morals, in philosophy and ~ 
religion. They are the champions of change and reform in all 
things."7 


There were other objections to Transcendentalism and new lit- 
erary fashions. A young South Carolina poet, Robert Pleasants 
Hall, took as his models “the best dead authors of Great Britain” 
because he considered contemporary literature deficient in “com- 
mon sense and common feeling.” 


I do not expect my writings to please the followers of Kant, and 
the admirers of most of our living authors—admirers who can find 
wisdom in what to me is folly, can hear divine melody in what to 
my ear (untutored, I suppose) is a harsh and barbarous jargon. I 
shall be satisfied if my poems are admired and understood by those 
who are not slaves of German transcendentalism, but the children 
of nature.*?8 


118 “Spencer’s Social Statics,” Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, X, 197 (April, 1856). 

Ato bia., XeuObe 

17 Southern Quarterly Review, Il, 437 (Oct., 1842). The Orion, Il, 186 (Jan., 
1843) states that this article is ‘from the pen of the editor, Mr. Whitaker.” An- 
other New Englander, Rev. Samuel Gilman, pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, published in the Southern Rose, VII, 101-106 (Nov. 24, 1838), a none 
too sympathetic article on “Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

48 Poems, by a South Carolinian (Charleston, 1848), pp. iv-v. 
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Another South Carolina poet, Mary Scrimzeour Whitaker, wrote 
in her Preface: 


The author has endeavored to avoid the obscurity and affectation 
which characterize the style of our modern transcendental bards, 
and her verses will receive but little favor at the hands of those who 
are enamoured of the peculiarities of that school of poets. She has 
aimed only to express her thoughts and feelings in a clear, simple 
and natural style, and if she fail to make herself understood and 
felt by others, it will not, she flatters herself, be owing to a blame- 
able inattention to the best standards of poetry in the English lan- 
guage, which she has made a study from her early years.® 


It is difficult to generalize in regard to Southern criticisms of 
Northern writers. The attitude varies from wholesale condemnation 
to such indiscriminate praise as was often found in Northern mag- 
azines. Sometimes, however, one finds discriminating estimates 
not unlike those of the better critics of the present day. 

The provincialism of the New England writers—so evident to 
all students now—was apparent to Southern critics very early. The 
editor of the Southern Literary Messenger was amused to find the 
Boston magazine To-day condemning literary provincialism: 


It is scarcely necessary for us to say that in every word of this 
we heartily concur, and yet for the life of us, we could not read 
the paragraph without a smile. The fact is so well known that it 
need hardly be stated, that of all places on this globe of ours, Bos- 
ton is par excellence the very home of literary prejudices. For years 
past, a coterie of very amiable and highly cultivated gentlemen, liv- 
ing within cry of Harvard University, have been engaged in the 
innocent occupation of puffing each other, every three months, in 
the North American Review, varying the monotony of these pleas- 
ant labours with an occasional “snub” of the literary pretensions of 
some other less-enlightened quarter of the country, and at stated 
intervals meeting together to eat good dinners and “with one voice 
about the space of two hours” to cry out “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” mighty and learned is this Boston of our building, 
what other city shall attain unto the glory thereof ?12° 


%1° Poems (Charleston, 1850). 

7° “Editor’s Table,” Southern Literary Messenger, XVII, 756 (Dec., 1852). 
F. L. Mott writes in A History of American Magazines, 1850-1865 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938), p. 106: “But the closely knit literary hegemony of Boston writers 
excited much jealousy in New York and in the South.” 
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Edgar Allan Poe, whose attitude toward New England writers was 
thoroughly Southern, wrote in his “Marginalia”: 


Had the “George Balcombe” of Professor Beverley Tucker been 
the work of any one born North of Mason and Dixon’s line, it 
would have been long ago recognized as one of the very noblest 
fictions ever written by an American. It is almost as good as “Caleb 
Williams.” The manner in which the cabal of the “North Amer- 
ican Review” first write all our books and then review them, puts 
me in mind of the fable about the Lion and the Painter. It is high 
time that the literary South took its own interests into its own 
charge.!*? 


And yet the Southern Literary Messenger as late as January, 1861, 
could speak of the North American Review as “the ablest quarterly 
in the land.”!?? At the other extreme is the verdict of a writer in 
De Bow’s Review: “The stubborn and lamentable fact remains, that 
New-England continues destitute both of a poet and of poetry.”?** 
Another Southern writer made the accusation: “It is a part of a 
studied and persistent policy to discourage and depreciate all liter- 
ary effort at the South, a policy at once of vanity and of deadly 
hate. ... There is a morbid jealousy in New England of all lit- 
erary excellence in any part of the country, outside of her own nar- 


row limits.”1** In an unsigned review of Lowell’s A Fable for 


*21 Works (Virginia ed., 1902), XVI, 142. The passage was published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for April, 1849. Cf. the following passages: “A long 
time ago—twenty-three or four years at least—Edward C. Pinckney [sic], of Balti- 
more, published an exquisite poem entitled ‘A Health.’ It was profoundly admired 
by the critical few, but had little circulation:—this for no better reason than that 
the author was born too far South” (ibid., XVI, 143); “I wish the ‘North American 
Review’ to express 70 opinion of me whatever—for I have none of it” (ibid., XVI, 
145); “Among our men of genius whom, because they are men of genius, we 
neglect, let me not fail to mention William Wallace, of Kentucky. Had Mr. W. 
been born under the wings of that ineffable buzzard, ‘The North American Review,’ 
his unusual merits would long ago have been blazoned to the world . . .” (ibid., 
XVI, 175). Poe wrote to Daniel Bryan, July 6, 1842: “I shall make war to the 
knife against the New England assumption of ‘All the decency and all the talent’ 
which has been so disgustingly manifested in the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold’s ‘Poets 
and Poetry of America’” (J. A. Harrison, Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, New 
York, 1902, II, 464). It should be noted, however, that Poe often forgot his 
Southern prejudices when he was writing of New Englanders whom he admired. 
He showed little interest in writing on Southern subjects. 183 XXONI,) 16M. 

123 «Tames Russell Lowell and His Writings,’ De Bow’s Review, XXVIII, 273 
(March, 1860). 

124 American Literature—Northern and Southern,” De Bow’s Review, XXIV, 
176 (Feb., 1858). 


‘ 
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Critics Poe wrote in the Southern Literary Messenger for March, 
1849: 


With the exception of Mr. Poe, (who has written some commend- 
atory criticisms on his poems,) no Southerner is mentioned at all in 
this “Fable.” It is a fashion among Mr. Lowell’s set to affect a 
belief that there is no such thing as Southern Literature. North- 
erners—people who have really nothing to speak of as men of letters, 
—are cited by the dozen, and lauded by this candid critic without 
stint, while Legaré, Simms, Longstreet, and others of equal note are 
passed by in contemptuous silence. Mr. L. cannot carry his frail 
honesty of opinion even so far South as New York. All whom he 
praises are Bostonians. Other writers are barbarians, and satirized 
accordingly—if mentioned at all.1?° 


The Atlantic Monthly, founded in 1857 with Lowell as its first 
editor, was more obnoxious to the South than the North American 
Review. The Southern Literary Messenger found the Atlantic’s 
first number “a fresh, clean, thoroughly respectable looking mag- 
azine... .” The contents were “varied and entertaining.” There 
was nothing openly hostile to the South as yet, but, the Messenger 
predicted, “cela viendra.”'** After the appearance of the second 
number, the Messenger asserted: “The polished pen of Prescott, 
the graceful muse of Longfellow, the delightful humour of Holmes, 
are all enlisted in making attractive a work, the object of which is 
to wage war upon Southern society.” This number “bristles with 
falsehoods against Southern civilization.” The reviewer quotes 
from Edmund Quincy’s “Where Will It End?” and asks, “What 
does the reader think of the following?” 

No antiquity hallows, no public services consecrate, no gifts of 
lofty culture adorn, no graces of noble breeding embellish the coarse 


and sordid oligarchy (the slave States) that gives law to us. And 
in the blighting shadow of slavery letters die and art cannot live.127 


25 Works, XIII, 172. Poe overlooks Lowell’s inclusion of Irving and Cooper. 

26 XXV, 400 (Nov., 1857). 

7 Southern Literary Messenger, XXV, 472 (Dec., 1857). The passage is taken 
from the Atlantic Monthly, 1, 244 (Dec., 1857). The Messenger might well have 
added from the same page the following; “What book has the South ever given 
to the libraries of the world? What work of art has she ever added to its galleries?” 
Quincy might at least, it seems, have mentioned the poems and paintings of Wash- 
ington Allston, who spent his last years at Cambridgeport. 
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But the South was as intolerant as New England. A Charleston 
reader of the A¢lantic wrote in Russell's Magazine: “New England 
. .. has produced no name, except Franklin’s, which posterity will 
continue to venerate.”!*8 After the outbreak of the Civil War one 
Southern critic went even further in denying merit to New Eng- 
land writers: 


What, but the persistent efforts of Yankee periodicals, could have 
given the prosaic Longfellow a wider circle of readers on this side 
of the Atlantic than Tennyson, Campbell, or Burns? What, but 
they, could have convinced anybody out of New England, and in 
his “senses, that John Greenleaf Whittier—that most uninspired of 
fanatics—was capable of aught in metre but the veriest doggerel? 
or that the stuff manufactured from the brain of James Russell 
Lowell was any more like genuine poetry than the taste of wooden 
nutmegs resembles that of the real article? Yet all these wonders 
have the periodical publications of the Yankee [Mutual] Aid So- 
ciety accomplished. . . 17° 


Some Southern writers, however, did not yield to such prejudices. 
The editor of Russell’s Magazine thought that the Charleston 
Mercury had done well to call down the Richmond Enquirer for 
referring to Bryant as one “whose vocation it is to write poetry 
without the inspiration; as a poor inditer of mean doggerel!”!*° 
John R. Thompson is said to have written during the Civil War: 
“The sins of Bryant the editor, have not deadened us to the 
beauties of Bryant, the poet.”** In an address at the University 


128 Frederick A. Porcher, “The New World, and the New Man,” Russell’s Mag- 
azine, 1V, 195 (Dec., 1858). Porcher’s estimate of the Afélantic is higher than the 
sentence I have quoted suggests. 

28 <Pisenthralment of Southern Literature,” De Bow’s Review, XXXI, 357 
(Oct.-Nov., 1861). 

180 Russell’s Magazine, VI, 371 (Jan., 1860). 

781 A.C. Gordon (ed.), Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe 
(Richmond, Va., 1925), I, 309. 

The Richmond Magnolia Weekly, 1, 304 (Sept. 12, 1863), published a remark- 
able editorial entitled “Literature the Property of the World,” probably written by 
the editor, James D. McCabe, Jr.: 

“Many persons in the South, influenced by a just hatred of our foes, have made 
a fierce war upon the literature of the United States. . . . This is unjust. The 
literature of the North is by no means the exclusive property of that section—it 
belongs to the world. . . . The person who carries his hatred of the North so far 
as to wish to destroy what is great in its literature, must be influenced by the same 
feelings that caused the barbarians to destroy the works of art in Italy. 

“We may hold the writer as an enemy, but his writings should be our friends. 
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of Virginia in 1850 M. R. H. Garnett suggested the defects of 
Northern literature in language which an unsympathetic critic 
might use today: 


Poverty of invention, and palsying subservience to public opinion 
are its chief characteristics. It is composed, for the most part, of 
amplifications of foreign ideas, and epitomies [sic] of foreign works. 
It wants native force, and there is nothing in the texture of thought, 
which shows that it could have been produced nowhere but in an 
American loom. Which of their Northern writers, graceful or 
entertaining as may be their style, has achieved a work more en- 
during than brass, monumentum perennius aere? Which of them 
has had his school of imitators or followers abroad, or even here? 
. .. Which of them sets you to thinking, or, to use Dr. Johnson’s 
expressive phrase, “puts his mind to yours”? While I cannot relish 
the bombast of Channing, no man can be more sensible to the 
beauties, or do fuller justice to the merits of their Cooper and 
Irving, their Dana and Bryant, their Bancroft and Prescott, but 
even their intellectual activity has been cramped and enervated by 
the society in which they live, and I cannot believe that their works 
are born for that immortality, which belongs only to the original 
creations of genius. I see nothing new, but little that is American, 
in their elegant narrative, or rich coloring. I see only a systematic 
and very close imitation of European models.1%? 


Garnett proceeded to suggest that America’s highest literary achieve- 
ment has been in political literature “and that,” he asserted, “is 
almost exclusively the work of Southern minds.” 

The Southern sensitiveness to outside criticism recalls the gen- 
eral American reaction to Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of 
the Americans and Dickens’s American Notes, but Southerners 
resented Northern criticism perhaps even more keenly than the 
European. A writer in the Southern Literary Messenger in 1856 
commented in unconventional fashion: 


Because Irving was a Yankee, he is not the less fascinating, and the fact that Holmes 
is an Abolitionist does not diminish his wittiness. We cannot, if we would, with- 
draw our admiration from that which is great, and it is unjust to do so, even 
though it be the work of an enemy.” 

182M. R. H. Garnett, dn Address Delivered before the Society of Alumni of the 
University of Virginia, . . . on the 29th of June, 1850 (Charlottesville, Va., 1850), 
pp. 25-26. See also the able criticism of the poetry of Willis and Longfellow in 
Joseph B. Cobb, Leisure Labors (New York, 1858). 
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There is a foolish soreness in our Southern fancies about having 
any blur or blemish pointed out in our society, which is absolutely 
childish. There is a certain class of minds who see in every effort 
of the kind, some imaginary thrust at the “peculiar institution.” 

. . we have met men who cannot bear to hear that there is good 
music in Rome, or good pianos made in Boston, and little of either 
in Virginia, because, forsooth, they think there is some slur cast 
upon the South.'** 


The keenest criticism of Southern sensitiveness on the subject 
of Southern writers appears in a paragraph probably written by 
Rufus W. Griswold in 1851: 


“INJUSTICE TO THE SOUTH,” is everywhere a fruitful subject of 
discussion. In politics, in religion, in letters, our friends beyond 
Washington will not believe us in the North capable of treating 
them with fairness. In literature we have constantly heard it 
alleged that success should never be dreamed of by an author who 
had the misfortune to be born the wrong side of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The superstition is not without its uses. It affords abundant 
consolation to a vast number of young gentleman [stc] whose books 
produce no profits. Yet we are inclined to believe it is altogether 
without any foundation in reason; that The Scarlet Letter would 
have been as popular from Charleston as from Concord. We have 
an amusing illustration of the feeling on this point, in the last 
Southern Literary Messenger.3* The amiable and eminently ac- 
complished editor [John R. Thompson] of that work counts among 
his personal friends as many northern gentlemen as have had ever 
opportunity to know him, yet he honestly believes us incapable of 
appreciating the genius of a poet from one of the tobacco, sugar, 
or cotton states. Introducing some pretty verses entitled The Mar- 
riage of the Sun and Moon, “by the late H. S. Ellenwood, of North 
Carolina,” into his last number, he says: 


“Had the gifted author been a native of Massachusetts, 
his name would be familiar as household words: as it is, we 
doubt whether one in ten of our readers has ever heard of it.” 


He was a native of Massachusetts. His original name was 
Small, and he was born in Salem, in the year of grace 1790; at 
sixteen apprenticed to J. T. Buckingham, of Boston; at twenty-one 
had his name changed to H. S. Ellenwood; in 1820 emigrated to 
North Carolina; and on the 2nd of April, 1843, he died, in Wil- 
mington, in that state, having just established there the Daily Ad- 


1338 “The University: Its Character and Wants,” Southern Literary Messenger, 
XXII, 243 (April, 1856). 184 XVII, 699-700 (Oct.-Nov., 1851). 
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vertiser. We suspect that, in literature at least, all charges of 
“injustice to the South,” are as ill founded as this.’** 


To this Thompson replied in a private letter in December, 
1851: 


P. S—I remark your hit at me about “Injustice to the South.” 
Nevertheless the fact is so, and the “Scarlet Letter” hailing from 
Charleston would have lined portmanteaus. Why can’t [James M.| 
Legaré find a publisher? Depend upon it, if another De Foe 
should emerge from the pine-barrens of Carolina, with a Robinson 
Crusoe under his arm, he would find an Edmund Carll [Curll] in 
every back [book] shop of Northern publication houses. Legaré is 
not De Foe, to be sure, but if he lived in New England it would 
be different. Why did Ik Marvel’s Reveries [of a Bachelor], first 
and second, excite no remark when first published in the Messen- 


ger? Because the Messenger is Southern and for no other reason in 
the world. God help us.*%6 


Vv 


The results of the Southern agitation for a Southern literature 
seem on the whole small, so far at least as the production of genuine 
literature was concerned. Great literature has not ordinarily re- 
sulted from a demand based upon patriotic motives.1?’ Nor did 
the Southern public stop buying Northern books and magazines 


until the war actually broke out. George W. Bagby, writing in 
1861, said: 


Southern patriotism never was proof against Northern news- 
papers and picture magazines. If the angel Gabriel had gone into 
the very heart of the South, if he had even taken his seat on the 
top of the office of the Charleston Mercury and there proclaimed 


185 International Monthly Magazine, 1V, 702 (Dec., 1851). See also Mott, A 
History of American Magazines, 1850-1865, pp. 109-110. 

189 Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus W. Griswold 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1898), p. 279. Thompson repeated his charge in his article, 
“Intellectual Poverty of the South,’ Southern Field and Fireside, Yl, 281 (June 16, 
1860): “From the line of Mason and Dixon to the sunny shores of the Gulf, they 
[Northern critics] pretend to believe that the country lies in a long lettered eclipse, 
that a ‘disastrous twilight’ rests upon it, mitigated only by the beams of Boston, 
or such benignant illumination as is diffused therein by the Northern monthlies and 
weeklies which come to us with the changes of the moon.” 

**7 “But no nation or section will ever get a literature by shrieking for the 
‘national’ and the ‘sectional’ and not praying for the true and the beautiful” (Trent, 
William Gilmore Simms, p. 106). 
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the immediate approach of the Day of Judgment, that would not 
have hindered the hottest secessionist from buying the New York 
Herald and subscribing for Harper's Magazine.1** 


So thoroughly had the South absorbed the poetry of the North 
that in 1860 in presenting to the Virginia General Assembly South 
Carolina’s plea for secession C. G. Memminger, the future Con- 
federate Secretary of the Treasury, used in his peroration, without 
giving Bryant’s name, the familiar lines from “The Antiquity of 
Freedom,” beginning: 
Oh, Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl. . . 19° 


The demand for a Southern literature resulted in the establish- 
ment of numerous short-lived periodicals, and it stimulated some 
persons to write or at least to publish what had been written with 
no thought of publication. It perhaps also made Southern writers 
less likely to imitate popular Northern authors. But it did not 
serve to make Southern literature Southern except in a rather super- 
ficial sense of the word. The writings of the humorists, published 
for the most part in Southern newspapers and written without 
literary pretensions, are far more Southern than the great bulk of 
the material printed in Southern literary magazines. The effect 
upon the more important authors, like Simms and John Esten 
Cooke, was to limit them largely to stories with a Southern back- 
ground. But Simms, who wrote an essay on “Americanism in 
Literature,”'*° was interested in the creation of a literature that 
would be American as well as Southern. Concerning the stories in 
his The Wigwam and the Cabin he wrote: 


One word for the material of these legends. It is local, sectional— 
and to be national in literature, one must needs be sectional. No 
one mind can fully or fairly illustrate the characteristics of any 


138 King, Dr. George William Bagby, pp. 38-39. 

139 De Bow’s Review, XXIX, 770-771 (Dec., 1860). 

14° Simms’s essay, published in his Views and Reviews, First Series (1845), 
is a review of A. B. Meck’s address, Americanism in Literature (1844). Meck’s 
view of the problem of literature in the South is similar to that of Simms. See the 
Preface to his Songs and Poems of the South (New York, 1857) and the opening 
article in his magazine, the Southron, “Introduction Salutatory. Southern Literature,” 


I, 1-8 (Jan., 1839). 
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great country; and he who shall depict one section faithfully, has 
made his proper and sufficient contribution to the great work of 
national illustration.’** 


Simms’s theory bears a resemblance to that of Joel Chandler Harris, 
who wrote: “... no enduring work of the imagination has ever 
been produced save by a mind in which the provincial instinct was 
the controlling influence.”** 
height of the antislavery controversy, seem to me no more sectional 
in spirit than those which he wrote in the thirties. 

The best result of the ceaseless Southern agitation of the literary 
question was, I think, its effect in raising the status of the author 
in the South. In 1857 John R. Thompson, who as editor of the 


Messenger was in a position to know, wrote: 


Simms’s later novels, written at the 


The literary men are regarded with greater consideration than for- 
merly, and are not now compelled to walk under the huge legs of 
politicians and peep about to find themselves dishonorable graves. 
It is getting to be thought that a man may, perhaps, accomplish as 
much for the South by writing a good book as by making a suc- 
cessful stump speech; that he who contributes to the enjoyment of 
his fellow-citizens by a lofty poem or shapes their convictions by a 
powerful essay is not an idle dreamer merely, and that the pen 
devoted to the treatment of subjects out of the range of politics and 


** The Wigwam and the Cabin (New York, 1882), pp. 4-5. The passage which 
is from the dedication to Nash Roach, is dated Sept. 20, 1856. Simms expressed 
much the same view in the Magnolia, IV, 251 (April, 1842). Daniel K. Whitaker 
in an article on “Southern Literature,” Whitaker's Magazine: The Rights of the 
South, 1, 69 (July, 1850), wrote: 

“There can be no national, without a sectional, literature, for a nation, like 
the human body, is made up of parts and members... . A national literature 
is made up of contributions furnished by the different sections which compose a 
nation, and if there are no such sectional contributions, there is no national liter- 
ature. ... A southern book is both southern and American, as Charleston is both 
a southern and an American city; and literature, in general, does not lose its sec- 
tional character because it is national, nor its national character because it is sectional.” 

*42 Julia Collier Harris (ed.), Joel Chandler Harris: Editor and Essayist (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1931), p. 187. The passage is from “Provinciality in Literature—A 
Defense of Boston,” published in the Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 25, 1880. Cf. also 
the following passage from “Literature in the South,” printed in the Constitution 
for Nov. 30, 1879: “The very spice and essence of all literature, the very marrow 
and essence of all literary art is its localism. . .. In literature, art and society, 
whatever is truly Southern is likewise truly American; ... We have no Southern 
literature worthy of the name, because an attempt has been made to give it the 
_ peculiarities of sectionalism rather than to impart_to it the flavor of localism” (ibid., 
Pp. 45). 
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commercial activities is as usefully employed as the tongue which is 
exercised in the wearisome declamation of legislative halls.'* 

The Civil War temporarily cut off from the South the stream 
of Northern books and magazines, and the national feeling of the 
Confederacy found fitting expression in the lyrics of Timrod, who 
was no literary nationalist. But the war was comparatively brief 
in its duration,'** and soon the South was once again deluged with 
Northern publications while Simms, Timrod, and Hayne had great 
difficulties in getting their works published in Northern magazines. 
Southern nationalism, literary and political, was a dead issue. What 
survived was an intense sectional feeling which sought literary 
justification of the Southern cause. In the poverty-stricken South 
writing quickly became a more respectable occupation. When 
the South’s literary justification of itself finally came in the eighties, 
it was found in fiction published mainly in Northern magazines. 
The Southern magazines dedicated to the Lost Cause are not quite 
so ridiculous as The Rose of Dixie in O. Henry’s well-known story, 
but they did not as a rule publish the best work of the later South- 
ern writers. The new Southern literature was written for a na- 
tional audience, and it is an integral part of the national literature. 
Its effect, however, as Paul H. Buck has pointed out in The Road 
to Reunion, was to make the Northern reader see sympathetically 
the Southern side of the long sectional controversy and the war 
which followed it. The completeness of the final Southern triumph 
is nowhere better expressed than in an article on “The South as a 
Field for Fiction,” which an ex-carpetbagger, Albion W. Tourgée, 
contributed to the Forum in 1888: 


Our literature has become not only Southern in type, but distinctly 
Confederate in sympathy... .1*° 

A foreigner studying our current literature, without knowledge 
of our history and judging our civilization by our fiction, would 
undoubtedly conclude that the South was the seat of intellectual 
empire in America, and the African the chief romantic element of 
our population.’** 


148 Southern Literary Messenger, XXV, 471 (Dec., 1857). Cf. Russell’s Mag- 
azine, 1, 178 (May, 1857). 

144Tn the retrospect, however, the war now seems a national experience common 
to both sections; and as such the war has been treated in nearly all historical 
novels whether written by Northerners or Southerners. 

145 VT, 405 (Dec., 1888). 148 VT, 406-407. 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS of political, economic, and social throttling 
had finished the work of a four years’ war, the Old South was at 
last, reluctantly, dying. After the Tragic Era had bred its stillborn 
generation and then confessed itself barren, a New South was 
struggling, feebly, to rise from the ashes of the past. Although 
the birth was labored and precarious and the death so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible, there were certain signs in the air that 
marked the year 1885 as a turning point in Southern affairs. Re- 
construction had been abandoned as a national policy and the solu- 
tion of its problems thrown back upon the individual states of the 
South.? The first Democratic president since the Civil War, Grover 
Cleveland, was on his way to Washington for the inauguration. 
In literature, the afterglow of the old romantic dream was being 
shattered by the strident trumpeting of the new realism. 

Not all of the younger generation of Southern writers, however, 
were persuaded to this new mode, nor were they agreed upon a 
program for the New South. The majority, like Joel Chandler 
Harris and Thomas Nelson Page, were content under cover of the 
realistic technique of local color to write lovingly and sentimentally 

* Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, 1805-1895; Paul Hamilton Hayne, 1830-1886. 
The only full-length study of the former is E. N. Saucier’s unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Charles Gayarré: The Creole Historian (Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1933). No biography of Hayne has yet been written. 

The manuscripts of the more than one hundred letters between Gayarré and 
Hayne which form the basis of this study are deposited in the Duke University 
Library. It seems peculiarly fitting that this account of the friendship between a 
historian and a littérateur of the Old South should be dedicated to the memory 
of William Kenneth Boyd, since it was largely through him that I was enabled to 
bring the valuable Hayne Collection to its present resting place. (In quoting from 
these letters, I have silently emended a few obvious slips of the pen in spelling and 
punctuation when necessary for the sake of clarity.) 

?In the Civil Rights Cases of 1884 the Supreme Court of the United States had 
declared that the right of the freedman to equality of social treatment was not 


included in the Fourteenth Amendment and the subsequent Acts of Congress that 
had been passed to enforce it. 
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of an old regime which never quite existed outside their own pages. 
Sidney Lanier, though a product of ante-bellum civilization, had 
been looking toward a reinterpretation of the South in economics 
as well as in literature when his aspirations were cut short by 
tuberculosis, contracted at Point Lookout Prison. But at least some 
small part of his message was finding a champion in the rising 
young journalist, Henry Grady, whose challenge to “The New 
South” made an eloquent attempt to ring out the old era and ring 
in the new. And far more violent in its cleavage with the past 
was the root-and-branch program of reform being laid down in 
story and essay by George Washington Cable, whose star was 
swinging to its zenith in this year of debate and change. 

There was no such divergence of attitude among the few sur- 
viving literati of the Old South. Patiently even doggedly they 
wrote on, cherishing the old order and refusing to believe it dead, 
railing against all change and at times denying the very existence 
of the new. Their ranks had been woefully thinned. Thirty-five 
years in the grave, Poe was only a memory, though a memory 
ardently kept alive and belligerently defended. In 1867, Henry 
Timrod had succumbed to poverty and disease, broken on the wheel 
of war. Three years later William Gilmore Simms had followed 
him to rest, weary of the heroic drudgery of trying to write him- 
self out of debt. Lesser lights had also gone out one by one. Of 
the tattered remnant two struggled on: Paul Hamilton Hayne, a 
refugee from Charleston, eking out an existence through his writ- 
ings in the pine barrens of Georgia, and Charles Etienne Arthur 
Gayarré, a neglected octogenarian, asking of his native New Orleans 
only “food, warmth, and a book” in return for the products of his 
indefatigable pen. 

To neither of these did the new signs of the times seem propi- 
tious. Separated in time by a generation and in space by the 
breadth of the Southland, these last two of the literary cavaliers 
had never become acquainted until a mutual indignation rallied 
them to the defense of a mutually beloved cause. From this there 

®* This address was delivered by invitation of the New England Society at the 


famous dinner at Delmonico’s in New York, Dec., 1886. Lanier’s essay, “The 
New South,” had appeared in Scribner’s Monthly, XX, 840-851 (Oct., 1880). 
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ripened a beautiful friendship which sweetened their last years with 
the comforting discovery that there were at least two left to share 
the sentiments of a bygone era and to make a final brave stand for a 
despairing hope. The circumstance that brought them together 
was a controversial article published in the Century Magazine for 
January, 1885, entitled “The Freedman’s Case in Equity.” 


George Washington Cable, the author of this essay—and the 
unsuspecting author of this friendship—was at the peak of his short- 
lived fame in this year. The stories of ante-bellum New Orleans 
which had first brought him before the public had been collected 
in 1879 as Old Creole Days. This was followed the next year by 
his first novel, The Grandissimes, and in 1884 by his second, Dr. 
Sevier. These volumes, the product of a decade, marked the high 
point of his literary achievement and even contained the seeds of 
its decline.* For a deeply rooted evangelical nature was gradually 
choking out all purely artistic interests. Resentment against the 
injustices of Negro slavery had been latent in his earliest stories, 
and may have been the original unconscious motivation to author- 
ship. In his second book it was more apparent, and in his third 
obtrusive. Yet, cloaked in fiction and belonging to the past, these 
propagandist thrusts had failed to elicit an acceptance of the chal- 
lenge on the part of the South. 

His crusading fervor aroused, Cable dropped his literary shield 
and sought the open forum of magazine controversy. His first 
essay, “The Convict Lease System in the Southern States,” published 
in the Century for February, 1884, brought little response, because 
it attacked a limited evil long admitted and deplored by all. But 
a year later he attained his purpose with “The Freedman’s Case in 
Equity,” a wholesale denunciation of the South’s treatment of the 
Negro since the Civil War and a dogmatic preachment of its duties 
in securing to the freedman his lawful rights as a citizen. The 
voiding of the Civil Liberties Bill by the Supreme Court and the 
removal of the last vestige of political reconstruction machinery 

“E. L. Tinker, “Cable and the Creoles,” American Literature, V, 313-326 (Jan., 


1934), gives an excellent survey of Cable’s fiction and traces its decline to the 
author’s increasing interest in evangelical propaganda. 
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occasioned by the Republican defeat in the recent national election 
gave timeliness to Cable’s second polemic. Its publication drew 
the Southern question into the circle of national literary debate, 
and, as he might have suspected, brewed a storm of indignant pro- 
test throughout the South. 

With the zeal and the customary vagueness of the reformer, 
Cable made his animus immediately apparent, but he failed to make 
his meaning equally clear. It is small wonder that the majority 
of his overwrought readers in the South denied him legalistic de- 
bate and referred the matter to a court of honor. Even today, it is 
difficult to make a simple digest of such indefinite idealism. The 
first part of his argument is clear: As a result of sentiments and 
prejudices born of and surviving the institution of slavery, the 
Southern people have deliberately and persistently evaded the laws 
forced on them during Reconstruction to protect the freedman and 
to invest him with his civil rights. But it was in his efforts to define 
this civil equality and to keep it entirely separate from social 
equality that Cable splintered his sword. Though he parried 
“civil” with “public” and “social” with “private,” he could not con- 
vince his antagonists that he had scored a hit. 

When he declared that “there is scarcely one public relation of 
life in the South where . . . [the Negro] is not arbitrarily and un- 
lawfully compelled to hold toward the white man the attitude of an 
alien, a menial, and a probable reprobate,” Southerners replied that 
civil liberties had nothing to do with the intermingling of the races 
in the daily conduct of affairs. And they were convinced that he 
was confusing social and civil equality when he went on to specify 
his complaints: 

For twenty years . . . the nation has been working to elevate the 
freedman. It counts this one of the great necessities of the hour. 
It has poured out its wealth publicly and privately for this purpose. 
... And it is in the face of all this that the adherent of the old 
régime stands in the way to every public privilege and place— 
steamer landing, railway platform, theater, concert-hall, art display, 


public library, public school, court-house, church, everything— 
flourishing the hot branding-iron of ignominious distinction.’ 


5G. W. Cable, “The Freedman’s Case in Equity,’ Century Magazine, XXIX, 
413, 414 (Jan., 1885). 
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To Southerners most of these public relations seemed inseparable 
from social relations; the sequence was inevitable: public inter- 
mingling of the races would open the way to their amalgamation 
and ultimate fusion. 

It was in vain that Cable tried to circumvent such misunder- 
standing of his meaning by declaring in defense of his plea for 
mixed public schools: 

I know that just here looms up the huge bugbear of Social Equality. 
Our eyes are filled with absurd visions of all Shantytown pouring 
its hordes of unwashed imps into the company and companionship 
of our own sunny-headed darlings. What utter nonsense! As if 
our public schools had no gauge of cleanliness, decorum, or moral 
character! ® 

The contradiction of a school system which would be both public 
and selective did not make for clarity. To Southerners all the non- 
sense was in Cable’s own plea. Worse than this, it was an out- 
rageous demand for the adoption of an insane policy that could 
only end in miscegenation. The final insult lay in his dictatorial 
attitude toward a people with whom he presumed to claim kinship: 
But, as I have said over and over to my brethren in the South, I 
take upon me to say again here, that there is a moral and intellectual 
intelligence there which is not going to be much longer beguiled 
out of its moral right of way, . .. [and which will soon lift] its 
indignant protest against this stupid firing into our own ranks... . 
The South stands on her honor before the clean equities of the 
issue... . And the answer must—it shall—come from the South.’ 
It did come. But it was not the answer he had sought so zealously 
to formulate. 

The ink had scarcely dried on the January, 1885, issue of the 
Century Magazine before the periodical warfare began. In his 
simple woodland cottage near Augusta, Georgia, Paul Hayne had 
read with agitation “The Freedman’s Case in Equity.” But he had 
also read an editorial squib by his friend James Randall in the local 
newspaper that heartened him. Matters of such moment waived 
the necessity of formality, and without further introduction he 
wrote enthusiastically to an utter stranger, the Honorable Charles 
Gayarré: 

® Ibid., p. 417. " Ibid., pp. 414, 418. 
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COPSE HILL, GEO. 


Jan. 18 1885 
MY DEAR & HONORED SIR :— 

A few days ago my attention was called to a paragraph in the 
Augusta “Chronicle and Constitutionalist” to the effect, that you 
were preparing for “The Times Democrat” of N. Orleans, “a series 
of articles in reply to Mr. Cable’s miscegenation screed in ‘the Cen- 
tury.”® I hailed this announcement with delight; for I have long 
been familiar with your reputation as a profound Thinker & His- 
torian, a vivid, logical Reasoner, a brilliant Scholar, and Jast but 
not least, one of the truest of old school Southern gentlemen. I 
felt therefore, how safe the Cause of the South, or any portion of 
the South would be in your hands... . 

Last evening by an odd co-incidence, I chanced to receive the 
“Democrat” with the first of your essays,” & this I read aloud to my 
wife. We were doth particularly impressed by the lucid power, the 
calmly (& most properly) superior authority of tone & information, 
the effective sarcasm, and conclusive argumentation of the whole 
performance—and now we impatiently await the appearance of 
article number zwo. 

It is right, it is ¢mperative that a man of your exalted social, & 
intellectual position should thus vindicate the character of his 
People, against attacks from men who are far more dangerous than 
any Aliens could possibly be; because such persons are aliens in 
heart, soul, affection, & principle, while pretending to be “to the 
manor born.”.. . 

And now please believe me my dear Sir 

Most Respectfully and 
Cordially yours, 
PAUL H. HAYNE 


This overture brought a long and gracious response from 
Gayarré, with a chatty account of his career as an author that paved 
the way for further correspondence. In regard to his part in the 
Cable controversy, he wrote: 

NEW ORLEANS, January 23, 1885 
Paul H. Hayne, Esq. 
Augusta, Ga. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


I assure you that I appreciate in the highest degree your very 
kind and very flattering letter of the 18th inst. Commendation be- 


8 Augusta, Ga., Chronicle and Constitutionalist, Jan. 15, 1885. 
® New Orleans Times-Democrat, Jan. 11, 1885. 
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stowed on me derives its value from the source whence it comes. 
The clear and sparkling stream that flows from the mountain top 
has always been the most pleasant to my eye... . 

But my greatest gratification is derived from my being informed 
that Mrs. Hayne has condescended to favor with a smile of appro- 
bation the aged knight who has ventured to couch his lance against 
so youthful and vigorous an adversary as the standard-bearer of 
Africa. I respectfully bow my thanks. 

The second and last article on Mr. Cable appeared in the Times- 
Democrat on Sunday, the 18th inst. I suppose that it is now in 
your hands. I hope that you will be as much pleased with it as 
with the first... . 

Cordially and thankfully yours, 


CHARLES GAYARRE 
To the gallant gesture addressed to her, Mrs. Hayne responded: 


“Ah! this is old time courtesy which is fast departing from our 
So[uth ]land!”?° 


In his next letter, January 27, Hayne complained that he had 
written to the Times-Democrat requesting a copy of the second 
instalment of Gayarré’s reply to Cable, but had heard nothing. 
Meanwhile, his fighting spirit up, he copied for the South’s cham- 
pion his own contribution to the controversy, a sonnet on Cable 
entitled ““The Renegade,” which said in part: 


A glorious Cause! true! but the Cause lies dead! . . . 
While loyal thousands thy dark doom bewail, 

One traitorous knave alone hath tongue to rail, 

And mock the vows his own false lips had said... . 
Past blindness mourned,—his mea culpa cried,— 
Blithely he joins the Conqueror’s proud command 
And, Stentor-Judas, shouts on victory’s side." 


And he concluded his letter with a proffer of friendship which, in 
spite of rhetorical flourishes, was most assuredly sincere: 


I cannot exaggerate the feeling of pride & pleasure with which I 
correspond with a time-honored Southerner like yourself. 

All the most sacred memories & associations of the Past come 
over me as I write. How can we,—you & I—and all persons of the 

10 Hayne to Gayarré, Jan. 27, 1885. 


11 4 MS version in the Hayne Collection, Duke University Library, differs slightly 
from the one copied in this letter. The poem apparently has never been published. 
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old regime fail to regard with contempt the flippancy and irrev- 
erence of too many of our “younger South” brethren? Brethren 
alas! only in name.... 
Only believe that I shall feel snexpressibly honored & gratified, 
if you can find time to correspond sometimes with 
Yours most Faithfully & Reverently, 
PAUL H. HAYNE 


When Gayarré replied on January 30 with reciprocal cordiality, 
the friendship between two kindred hearts was inaugurated. In 
addition to inclosing a clipping of his second and last lampoon 
against Cable, Gayarré expanded a charge only hinted at in his 
public utterance: 


Some of the Boston papers are coming out openly, I am told, in 
favor of miscegenation in the South. It is evidently a conspiracy 
to insult and degrade us. It has been a long premeditated plan, 
I am afraid. It will be a Blaine agitation to be kept up for political 
purposes. Hence the systematic and incessant blast of the trumpet 
by the Northern Press in favor of Cable, whom they use as a con- 
venient tool to do their dirty work. This Cable, although acciden- 
tally born in Louisiana, is a true Yankee, who publicly wrote to 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe that it was only in the North that he felt at 
home.!” This sneak, miserable in the utmost degree as a writer, is 
a most acute man of business who excels in the art of advertising 
himself. He is a skillful charlatan, a speculator in futures, who 
knows how to spend money to raise the value of his fancy stocks. 
He is a Literary jobber, and he trades, as an author, after the 
fashion of the quack who puffs his “Jacob’s Oil” or his “Brown’s 
Iron Bitters” in every newspaper by drawing largely on what Bis- 
marck calls the “reptile fund.” Fools, whose race is indestructible, 
buy and discover too late that they are bit. Cable, as a writer, is 
indubitably a prodigious humbug, a phenomenal fraud, but as a 
dollar scraper, as the chaser of the very shadow of a shilling round 
every corner, he is a genius. In the pursuit of a dime the gates of 
Hell could not prevail against him. I do not believe that I do 
injustice to the insect. 


These boisterous thwackings directed to Hayne’s private ear rounded 
out the pleasure he had taken in Gayarré’s published assaults on 
Cable. Of the second and last of these Hayne commented: 


12 See notes 19 and 28, below. 
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It is, in every particular, equal to the first;—equal in logic, 
acumen, illustration, cool contemptuous irony, and a species of 
flashing sarcasm that withers where it strikes. 

The deep, quiet scorn, with which you (a Gentleman & Scholar 
of the ancien régime) cannot but regard this presumptuous parvenu, 
who dares dictate to the South, who upon the strength of certain 
lying fictions, talks in “King Cambyses’ vein to us,” declaring that 
we must do this, & that, according to his Sovereign pleasure,—is 
apparent in every paragraph, & is (me judice) just the tone, the 
proper tone to take.”* 


Indeed, in these two articles replying to “The Freedman’s Case 
in Equity,” the reader today is chiefly struck by the cool contemp- 
tuous irony and the deep quiet scorn of the aged knight who 
couched his lance against the standard-bearer of Africa. For, by 
and large, Gayarré passed over a categorical reply to Cable’s argu- 
ments as superfluous. Almost a decade before, in a more dignified 
forum, he had presented his views on “The Southern Question” at 
full length.‘* With Gallic precision of style and a scholar’s wealth 
of allusion, he had proceeded with impeccable logic to the con- 
clusion that emancipation and enfranchisement constituted the 
legal limits of Federal jurisdiction in the matter. The rest of the 
Negro’s problem, his new relationship with the white race in the 
South, was the South’s problem alone, and she would brook no 
further interference from outsiders who refused to learn a lesson 
from the unspeakable fiasco of Reconstruction. The South’s solu- 
tion, he was frank to state, would be one which would insure the 
continued dominance of the white race in that region. The realistic 
historian, citing similar solutions of racial antagonisms as the in- 
variable rule in other countries, found no place for the experiments 
of sentimental humanitarians in a sociological problem of such 
seriousness as the Southern question. 

Hence, in the Tzmes-Democrat articles, a serious joust with such 
an adversary as Cable struck Gayarré as quixotic. He preferred 
the slenderer lance of satire: 

*8 Hayne to Gayarré, Feb. 4, 1885. 


** Charles Gayarré, “The Southern Question,” North American Review, CXXV, 
472-498 (Nov., 1877). 
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We read Mr. Cable’s article three times with extreme fatigue, 
before we could have a very clear conception of what it meant... . 
It reminds us of the artichoke, whose eatable substance cannot be 
reached without patiently removing the numerous prickly scales 
that envelop the fleshy base which is sought after.... We are not 
sure [even now] that we can ascertain to our satisfaction the true 
quality and nature of the driftwood which he hurries on to market, 
and which floats indistinctly on a foggy stream of illogical reason- 
ings and more than doubtful statements. . . . 

Mr. Cable begins his article with this assertion: “The greatest 
problem before the American people today is, as it has been for a 
hundred years, the presence among us of the negro.” We fully 
agree with him on this point. ... 

We further aver, with the deepest conviction, that the existence 
in the same country of two races, as different as day and night in 
their physical and spiritual endowments, and apparently incapable 
of fusing into a homogeneous whole, is the most dreadful calamity 
that ever could befall a community. ... Surely it is a question to 
be studied anxiously, with the calm reason, the profound knowl- 
edge, the sagacious foresight of a statesman, and is not to be super- 
ficially treated with the unpardonable flippancy of a sentimental 
aspirant to notoriety, the arrogant superciliousness of an improvised 
pedagogue, the exorbitant conceit of a self-worshiping censor of 
public and private morals, or with the raving imprecations, the 
howlings and the maniac gesticulations of an Orlando Furioso. .. . 

Mr. Cable asserts that the freedman is not free in the South, and 
in columns after columns of the Century he gives frightful descrip- 
tions of the oppression of the colored man among us, exceeding, 
in his rancorous philippics, all that was ever published against the 
South in the worst days of sectional animosity. It is so slanderous 
and so uncalled for that we are contented to push away the rubbish 
from our path with a contemptuous kick... . 

The plain fact is that, to elevate Southern society to the level of 
his standard of what is right in equity, Mr. Cable seems to wish to 
bring together, by every possible means, the blacks and whites in 
the most familiar and closest friction everywhere, in every imag- 
inable place of resort, save the private parlor and the private bed- 
chamber, into which, for the present, a disagreeable intrusion may 
not be permitted. There are some simpletons who will not like 
what they suspect to be the secret object of the plan, and who may 
think that it mysteriously squints at a hopeful probability of future 
social fusion and alliances... . 

We believe that we have treated Mr. Cable more gently than 
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he has treated his beloved Southern fellow-citizens. . . . Mr. Cable 
is a Louisianian, and has talent. We might be disposed to admire 
him if he understood the propriety of being less incisive, not to 
say insulting, in his admonitions, and if he had the modesty to 
assume a less lofty tone of moral and intellectual superiority in his 
dictations over a vast number of his fellow-citizens, whom, in the 
face of the world, without the slightest hesitation and without the 
least sign of regret, he proclaims as guilty of the basest malignancy, 
the most systematic tyranny, and the most drivelling imbecility.’° 

Although, in spite of himself, Gayarré did at times take serious 
issue with Cable in these articles, drawing from his arguments on 
“The Southern Question” of eight years before, these excerpts rep- 
resent the general tone of his reply in 1885—satire, occasionally 
relieved by the bludgeon of sarcasm. He had answered all such 
philanthropists in that earlier essay, and he was weary of reiterative 
debate when the only point at issue was a difference of attitudes 
as wide as the poles. So, when his friend Hayne requested that he 
take the field again and reply to a naive eulogy of Cable in the Bos- 
ton Literary World, he declined with finality, saying: 

The gushing effusion in defense of the standard-bearer of Africa 
is from the goose pen of a certain colored man who is employed 
in the New Orleans Custom House on the strength of his highly 
scented black republicanism. It is too contemptible to be noticed. 
Besides, I am determined to drop forever the filthy subject after 
having gibbeted it as it deserved to be." 

And he held firm in this resolve, so far as public utterances on the 
Negro question were concerned, though he had one more tourney 
with Cable before he was through—this time on the subject of the 
Creoles. 

Meanwhile, though “The Freedman’s Case in Equity” had been 
pilloried in print to the satisfaction of the Old South, there remained 
much to be said between friends concerning Cable, the Negro, and 
the changing age. Confident of the sympathy of his correspondent, 
Hayne poured out a flood of invective calculated to submerge all 
heads raised against the old regime: 


*° Excerpts from the New Orleans Times-Democrat, Jan. 11, 18, 1885. 

*° Gayarré to Hayne, Jan. 30, 1885. The article in question was probably the 
one entitled “The New Orleans of George Cable,’ Boston Literary World, XVI, 
29-30 (Jan. 24, 1885). 
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I dont believe that these Yankees will ever feel otherwise than 
intense hatred towards the South:—We are essentially different 
People, and why in the mysterious providence of God, we were 
allowed to be conquered by them is to me the puzzle of puzzles. 

My very faith is sometimes shaken by it, & I think of Napoleon’s 
or some Conqueror’s aphorism about “Providence being always on 
the side of the heaviest artillery!” 

Rather jubilant at first upon hearing of Cleveland’s election, I 
am cooling off sadly. The Democratic triumph . . . will prove but 
a slight transient “drag” upon the downward wheel of Repub- 
licanism, or, I prefer to say, “Mobocracy”! ... 

By the way, the longer I live, the less do I believe in what 
are called “free Governments,” at all events, Governments of the 
People."". . . 

“The black man & Brother” is not merely admitted into Yankee 
journals, however; even No[rthern] hotels are opening their doors 
to his odorous & odious presence. 

The “N. Y. 5th Avenue Hotel” (for mere political purposes of 
course—that Hotel being the head-quarters of Republican Commit- 
tees, &c), allows any number of negroes to sit at its tables, to sleep 
in its choice rooms, to perfume the atmosphere anywhere, and 
everywhere!! And in this den of corruption & sans culottism, it is 
reported that Pres. Elect Cleveland designs to stay, as a boarder, for 
10 days en route to Washington! 

Comment is superfluous! ... 

You may remember that about 2 years ago, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, (“Bitcher Stowe,” as my friend across the seas, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne calls her)'*—celebrated her 7oth birthday, by 
inviting various persons North & South to burn incense upon the 
altar of her enormous vanity!—or at least her Publisher did it for 
her. Cable (as you remark in effect) promptly responded. He 
absolutely gushed over her “Uncle Tom,” & drivelled about his love, 
reverence & admiration for New England.” 

Some other persons of mark, at the South, (shameful to say!) 


*7 Hayne’s political views at this period of his life seem to mark him as an “Old 
Line Whig” rather than a Democrat, for in a letter of April 14, 1885, he included 
Thomas Jefferson’s principles under his denunciation of sans culottism. (See also 
his comments on Jefferson in his ‘Charles Gayarré,” Southern Bivouac, Il, 172-173, 
Aug., 1886.) 

*8 A friendly correspondence had begun between Swinburne and Hayne in 1875 
with reference to a project for a monument to Poe, sponsored by Hayne. I have 
not been able to locate the letter in which Swinburne made his pronouncement 
against Mrs. Stowe. 

1° Mrs. Stowe’s seventieth birthday was celebrated publicly on June 14, 1882. 
(See the Boston Literary World, XIII, 200, June 17, 1882, for an account of it.) 
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threw themselves “upon the marrow bones of their souls,” before 
this wretched old woman! 

It may amuse you to read certain verses I composed on that 
occasion, not published of course,—& for obvious reasons never to 
be published. I enclose them! ... 


A CHARACTER 


Yes, Madame! I know you better, far better than those can know, 
Whose plummet of judgment never is dropped to the depths 
below.... 


Because you have bold, d/uff manners; because you can broadly 
smile, 
With the Devil’s own art in veiling your infinite gulfs of guile, 


There are some who bring you homage, who vow that your 
nature is free 
And frank as the life of Summer, when fullest on land and sea: 


And yet, your soul is a charnel, where many a ruined name 
Rots, festering, vile & loathesome, in burial shrouds of shame: 


A sepulchre dark that’s crowded with ashes of old and young, 
Fair fames you have foully poisoned with your pitiless serpent’s 
tongue— 


Beware! by the God above us, who parteth the false from true, 
There’s a Curse in the Future, somewhere, an ambushed Curse 
for you: 


It will break from the way-side fiercely, when least you dream 
of a blow; 
A tigerish fate in its fury, to rend, and lay you low: 


But ’ere it hath sucked your heart’s blood, & stifled your latest 
breath, 

The thought of your victims, Woman! will sharpen the sting of 
death!?° 


As a literary man, Hayne resented Mrs. Stowe’s slanderous attacks 
on the English poets even more than her abolitionist propaganda. 


20 Of all the manuscript poems by Hayne in the Duke University Library, this 
seems beyond question to be directed against Mrs. Stowe, though it had been pub- 
lished by Hayne three years before (see Poems, Complete Edition, Boston, 1882, 
p. 284). 

In 1870 Mrs. Stowe had indulged her love of setting the world right by senti- 
mentally raking over an old scandal in her Lady Byron Vindicated; a History of the 
Byron Controversy, from its Beginning in 1816 to the Present Time. 
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But, for the cruel fate of being forced to live on in such a topsy- 
turvy world, he was finding compensation in the discovery of his 
new friend, Charles Gayarré, and he concluded his vituperative 
letter with chivalric enthusiasm: 

Indeed, I cannot exaggerate my satisfaction at having formed 
your acquaintance as a Correspondent,—even at the 11th hour!— 
We of the “Old South” have need, God knows, to stand by each 
other staunchly. The new Generation hardly comprehends us. 
May not each of us say with King Arthur’s last knight, Sir Bedivere, 

—‘“And I go forth companionless, 
“And the days darken round me, & the years, 
“Among new men, strange faces, other minds”? .. . 

May God preserve you, honored old Southerner, sans peur et 
sans reproche\** 

In reply, Gayarré thanked him for his personal compliments 
and for his “poetical compliments to Aunt Harriet,” which he had 
read with pleasure. Apropos of the latter he declared: “It is only 
such a harpy or ghoul that could have attempted to befoul Byron’s 
memory. All such wretches are doomed to a dishonored grave, and 
go from the grave, it is to be hoped, to a place of fit retribution.” 
Further, he was inclined to agree with Hayne’s estimate of democ- 
racy, quoting Rousseau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, and others on the sub- 
ect, but he added: 

As to myself, having no children, I care very little for the future, 
remembering that I am eighty years old, and that it would be use- 
less to attempt to stop the falls of Niagara. I tried to do good in 
my days, but I do not forget that every time my fingers were ter- 
ribly burned by the Devil.”? 

In spite of a long retirement, however, necessity now compelled 
him to seek again a public post: the naval office in New Orleans 
under the Cleveland administration. But, as he wrote in a later 
letter, he knew he had no chance: 

I belong to no ring, to no association of any kind; I am not a pro- 


fessional patriot, I do not steal, drink whiskey, chew tobacco, stuff 


*? Hayne to Gayarré, Feb. 4, 1885. That Gayarré was touched by Hayne’s 
flattering overtures and that he reciprocated his warm feelings of friendship is 
indicated many times. For example, he concluded his letter of April 17, 1885, by 
declaring: “I assure you that to have acquired your esteem and friendship is not 
the least of the few consclations which remain to me.” 

2 Gayarr€é to Hayne, Feb. 17, 1885. 
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ballot boxes, nor command the votes of a thousand bog trotters. 
What chance have I to get one single drop of the national cocoanut 
milk? Better buy a Lottery Ticket. Washington nowadays could 
not be elected or appointed, if alive, turnkey to jailbirds.”* 


In connection with his application, Gayarré published an open 
letter to the President, requesting governmental recognition of the 
claims of Southern literature. A copy of this Hayne turned over 
to his friend James Randall for editorial comment in the Augusta 
Chronicle and Constitutionalist. But he was doubtful of the re- 
sults, as he wrote to the applicant: 


Your plea concerning the honors due literary men in any civil- 
ized country cannot be disputed;—but under the present regime, and 
indeed, under any Republican regime,—Litterateurs are never likely 
to have their deserts. 

Cleveland, whatever his virtues, is evidently a mere Politician; a 
bull-headed, determined fellow in his way, & perhaps as things go, 
now-a-days, moderately honest;—but possessed neither of special 
refinement, nor special culture. 

The only Poet he condescends to read, I understand, is Walt 
W hitman, —and his favorite novelist is “Sylvanus Cobb!” 

Basta! Surely “the d—d literary fellows” need not trust in him.”* 


And, as they both anticipated, nothing came of the application, in 
spite of the efforts of many friends. 

After the third letter, a long silence of nearly two months en- 
sued. Gayarré, knowing that Hayne was a chronically sick man, 
naturally felt anxiety about his health until a long letter of April 1 
arrived and relieved his mind. The “official” reply to Cable, 
Henry Grady’s “In Plain Black and White,” had appeared in the 
April Century, and Hayne rose from his sickbed to lament that 
Gayarré had not been the one solicited by this magazine to make 
the response for the South: 


Grady’s reply therein, my wife has read, & pronounces able; but 
logically defective on several points; “Ah,” she observed, “the Judge 
would have made no such damaging concessions; nor so failed here 
& there in his argumentative fence.” ... 

I read carefully eno’ half of Grady’s reply, and then put it down 
disgusted. When he concedes so much to the North as this, (viz) 


28 Gayarré to Hayne, April 11, 1885. °** Hayne to Gayarré, May 8, 1885. 
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that they were perfectly justified in abolishing Slavery, and that we 
ought better to be grateful for the same,—I cry halte la!! 

On other points, he shows himself wretchedly superficial. For 
instance, this dreadful problem touching the Negro, and his rela- 
tions to the whites of the South, Mr. Grady dismisses after a some- 
what airy & znsouciant fashion! 

He actually maintains that the Negro has no desire whatever 
towards social communion & amalgamation; that the Inferior Race 
desires to keep itself apart from the Whites &c—of course, a mere 
sotticism!?° 


And Gayarré agreed: “If not colorless, it would not have been pub- 
lished at the North.”?® Concessions to the enemy and a conciliatory 
attitude were not the policy of the old regime. 

Henry Grady, editor of the Atlanta Constitution and the con- 
ceded spokesman of the New South, did what spokesmen of the 
Old South had disdained to do. He argued the freedman’s case 
on its equities. Even Cable confessed himself satisfied with the 
attitude of at least this one of his critics: 


In the South . . . the denunciation was a storm. There came to 
me unsought more than one hundred pages of adverse, and for the 
most part unparliamentary, criticism. But in quite another tone 
Mr. H. W. Grady ... replied, and one of my purposes was attained; 
the subject was drawn into the forum of literary debate before the 
nation and the world.”* 


Grady began by conceding that all men were thankful that slavery 
had been abolished, even those who had suffered because of the per- 
sonal injustice and the violent manner by which it was brought 
about; that the South acquiesced in the enfranchisement of the 
Negro, wise or unwise, as inevitable; but that when the Federal 
government sought to fix by enactment his civil and social status, 
the program of reform had faltered. Then in categorical order he 
took up all the charges of mistreatment of the Negro in the South 
and adduced convincing evidence to show that Cable’s picture of 
racial oppression there was so grossly exaggerated as to be mislead- 
ing. Thus much of parliamentary debate. 


°° Hayne to Gayarré, April 1 and 14, 1885. 

°° Gayarré to Hayne, April 17, 1885. 

°7 Quoted in Lucy Cable Bikle, George W. Cable: His Life and Letters (New 
York, 1928), p. 162. 
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For the rest, Grady responded even as did Gayarré and the 
whole South, old and new. Though he avoided the phrase “social 
equality,” he rejected Cable’s demand for the “social intermingling” 
of the races—for he refused to admit the distinction between social 
and public—and he declared that the South must be allowed to 
settle these relations of the races for herself, on the basis of equal 
but separate accommodations. Nor did he hesitate to state what the 
result of this solution would be: Intelligence, character, and prop- 
erty will dominate, he insisted, in spite of numerical considerations; 
these qualities are lodged with the white race in the South, and 
will assuredly remain there for many generations at least. In con- 
clusion, he warned the reading public that the freedman’s champion 
was not a true representative of Southern opinion: 


Mr. George W. Cable, writing in the name of the Southern people, 
confesses judgment on points that they still defend, and commits 
them to a line of thought from which they must forever dissent. 
In this article, as in his works, the singular tenderness and beauty 
of which have justly made him famous, Mr. Cable is sentimental 
rather than practical. But the reader, enchained by the picturesque 
style and misled by the engaging candor with which the author 
admits the shortcomings of “We of the South,” and the kindling 
enthusiasm with which he tells how “We of the South” must make 
reparation, is apt to assume that it is really the soul of the South 
that breathes through Mr. Cable’s repentant sentences. It is not my 
purpose to discuss Mr. Cable’s relations to the people for whom he 
claims to speak. Born in the South, of Northern parents, he ap- 
pears to have had little sympathy with his Southern environment, 
as in 1882 he wrote, “To be in New England would be enough 
for me. I was there once,—a year ago,—and it seemed as if I had 
never been home till then.” It will be suggested that a man so out 
of harmony with his neighbors as to say, even after he had fought 
side by side with them on the battle-field, that he never felt at 
home until he had left them, cannot speak understandingly of their 
views on so vital a subject as that under discussion. But it is with 
his statement rather than his personality that we have to deal. Does 
he truly represent the South? We reply that he does not! There 
may be here and there in the South a dreaming theorist who sub- 
scribes to Mr. Cable’s teachings. We have seen no signs of one.”® 

*® Henry W. Grady, “In Plain Black and White,” Century Magazine, XXIX, 


gog-910 (April, 1885). Cable’s mother was from Indiana, and both her parents 
from undiluted New England stock, His paternal grandmother was from Penn- 
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“The Freedman’s Case in Equity” was now answered to the satis- 
faction of the more liberal New South. And, old and new, they 
united in rejecting Cable as a representative of their section, in 
lineage, sentiment, and attitude. But that Grady’s reply was con- 
sidered too mild by Hayne and Gayarré is an indication of just 
how firmly the Old South remained entrenched in the philosophy 
of ante-bellum Southern civilization, a generation after almost 
every tangible vestige of it as a way of life had been wiped out. 


With Gayarré, moreover, there was a cause of resentment against 
Cable of longer standing, and perhaps even deeper intensity, than 
that which sprang from his propaganda for the freedman. For, 
defender as Gayarré was of the old regime throughout the South, 
his more personal and sacred trust was to champion that unique 
part of it represented by the Creole civilization of Louisiana, of 
which he was a brilliant and distinguished exemplar both in line- 
age and in professional accomplishment as its historian. Long 
before the rest of the South had become conscious of Cable as a 
“renegade” to his native section, the proud old French and Spanish 
aristocracy of New Orleans had been incensed against this alien 
within their gates who had the temerity to write insultingly of 
their race and grossly misrepresent them before the world. For 
they found in his fictions none of the picturesqueness and quaint 
charm that was being acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic. 

From the publication of Cable’s first tale, “’Sieur George,” in 
1872 to the collection in volume form of his local color stories as 
Old Creole Days in 1879, this resentment grew in intensity until it 
brought to white heat the outraged pride of the Viewx Carré. With 
the appearance of The Grandissimes in 1880, a running fire of 
denunciation burst from the New Orleans press. Placide Canonge, 
in the newspaper L’Abedlle, stung the intruder remorselessly in 
editorial after editorial. And, at its fiercest, the attack once even 


sylvania, and though the grandfather had been born in Winchester, Va., he had 
freed his slaves and migrated north abovt 1815, when his son (father of the 
author) was a mere boy. From such parentage G. W. Cable was born in 1844 
“by accident”—according to Gayarré—in New Orleans. (An enlightening account 
of Cable’s lack of congeniality with his Southern environment is given by E. L. 
Tinker, “Cable and the Creoles,’ American Literature, V, 313-326, Jan., 1934.) 
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descended to indefensible vituperation in the scurrilous pamphlet 
entitled Critical Dialogue between Aboo and Caboo, on a New 
Book, or a Grandissime Ascension, published by the Jesuit Abbé 
Adrien Rouquette, under the sobriquet of “E. Junius.” Cable’s 
agitation in behalf of the Negro’s civil rights was only a brand 
added to the burning, for they blindly insisted that his zeal was 
mercenary rather than sincere. The culmination came when he 
stepped aside from writing romances about them and dared to pose 
as their authentic historian in his article on New Orleans con- 
tributed to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and in 
a de luxe volume for popular consumption entitled The Creoles of 
Louisiana, both published in 1884.2? This was more than human 
endurance could bear. According to the best authority on the sub- 
ject, “The Creoles considered Cable more loathesome than a Carpet- 
bagger; called him a renegade scalawag; and when they mentioned 
his name they spat.”°° 

At this juncture, it is not surprising to find that Charles Etienne 
Gayarré was roused to a second tournament with this double-dyed 
traitor. For in Gayarré’s veins flowed the pure Spanish and French 
blood of a distinguished Creole ancestry, including among others 
the Grandprés, contemporaries and coadjutors of Iberville and Bien- 
ville, the founders of the colony. His father was the grandson of 
Don Esteban Gayarré—younger son of a noble house of Navarre 
dating from the ninth century—who had been the contador real 


20 “New Orleans,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XVIII, 402-405 (gth ed., 1884); 
The Creoles of Louisiana (New York, 1884), illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

8°'Tinker, “Cable and the Creoles,” p. 318. The author of this article not 
only gives a comprehensive survey of this controversy, but furnishes (pp. 315- 
316) a convincing picture of the inherent differences between the two parties 
which explains both the Creoles’ deep-seated spleen and Cable’s fascination with a 
civilization which he disapproved of and misunderstood: “It was not strange that 
this race should seduce his pen, because for this slow, plodding, rather prudish 
writer they must have had all the charm of the dissimilar, and while he felt it 
his duty to disapprove of some of their characteristics, many of their very faults 
endeared them to him. The irksome monotony of his toil-filled existence must 
have made him secretly envy the gay impulsiveness of the Creoles, their graceful 
insouciance, their debonair courage, their spontaneous bursts of extravagance, their 
lily-of-the-field philosophy, and their instinctive clutch at immediate pleasure with 
no counting of future costs. Perhaps the describing of their volatile emotions may 
have assuaged his own inhibitions, and writing of their warm, exotic, impetuous 
love affairs, and of the quadroon balls, may have given him a certain psychological 
release.” 
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under the first Spanish governor of Louisiana in 1766. His mother 
was the daughter of Etienne de Boré—descendant of an old Nor- 
man family ennobled in the sixteenth century and himself a former 
mousgetaire of Louis XV—who had migrated in 1772 and become 
the first successful manufacturer of sugar in Louisiana; and she 
was the granddaughter of Destréhan des Tours, long treasurer of 
the colony under the French regime. All these names adorned the 
annals of Louisiana, even in the two ventures that Cable made into 
the realm of history. Such a heritage, combined with a literary 
bent, led Charles Gayarré early to his lifelong avocation as a his- 
torical scholar. 

In his twenties he had published a two-volume Essai historique 
sur la Louisiane (1830), being largely a translation of Francois 
Xavier Martin’s earlier History of Louisiana. When in 1835 ill- 
health interrupted an incipient political career and forced him to 
resign his seat in the United States Senate, he spent eight years in 
Paris copying documents from the archives of France which, upon 
his return to New Orleans, he strung on a slender narrative thread 
and published in two volumes as the Histoire de la Louisiane (1846- 
47), covering the period of the settlement and French domination 
of his native state. During his incumbency as Secretary of State, 
he persuaded the Louisiana legislature to purchase from the archives 
of Spain copies of the documents dealing with the Spanish domina- 
tion, which enabled him to bring his history down to Napoleon’s 
purchase and cession in 1803. So, uniting historical accuracy with 
vivid narrative and descriptive powers, he at last came into his own 
with a four-volume magnum opus, in English, The History of 
Louisiana, of which his friend George Bancroft declared: “You 
give at once to your State an authentic history such as scarce any 
other in the Union possesses. I have for many years been making 
manuscript and other collections, and all the best that I have found 


appears in your volumes.”** 


*? Bancroft’s letter of praise is quoted in the Preface to Vol. I. This com- 
pendious history was published in separate volumes over a period of years as fol- 
lows: The Poetry or the Romance of the History of Louisiana (New York, 1848), 
republished with little change as I, Louzstana, Its Colonial History and Romance 
(New York, 1851); II, Louisiana, Its History as a French Colony (New York, 
1852); Ill, History of Louisiana: The Spanish Domination (New York, 1854); IV, 
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It was too much for this venerable scholar, in his eightieth year, 
that the parvenu Cable should now ride roughshod into his private 
domain and publish to the world as history his compound of 
garbled fact, petty bias, and naive misapprehension—the inevitable 
product of an alien with an inherent aversion to the civilization he 
had chosen as his subject. His Creoles of fiction had borne only 
the most superficial and distorted resemblance to the Creoles 
Gayarré had memorialized as a historian—the race of which he was 
a proud scion. Now, his supposedly historical Creoles of Louisiana 
were nothing short of a grossly insulting misrepresentation of a 
distinguished people. Such was the inevitable reaction of the old 
historian to Cable’s chronicles. 

Gayarré’s second and last assault on his adversary came in the 
spring of 1885. About the middle of March he gave a lecture in 
French at the Athénée Louisianatis, properly enough, and published 
it several weeks later as “La Race Latine en Louisiane.” A copy of 
this pamphlet he sent to his friend Paul Hayne, who lamented that 
his meager knowledge of the language had caused him to miss the 
satirical overtones.*” Hence the latter was delighted when Gayarré 
wrote in April that he was soon to give another lecture, this time 
in English, before the cream of New Orleans society in the Hall of 
the Tulane University. With finality he announced: 


History of Louisiana: The American Domination (New York, 1866). A uniform 
edition of The History of Louisiana in four volumes was brought out by W. G. 
Widdleton, New York, 1866; a second edition by James A. Gresham, New Orleans, 
1879; and a third by Armand Hawkins, New Orleans, 1885. 

The facts concerning Gayarré’s life used throughout this study are taken from a 
brief manuscript autobiography in the Hayne Collection, Duke University Library, 
unless otherwise indicated. The similarity of this MS to the “Biographical Sketch 
of Honorable Charles Gayarré,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XMl, 5-27 (Jan., 
1929), reprinted from a pamphlet of 1889, confirms Henry P. Dart in his con- 
jecture that the sketch he was editing was written by Gayarré himself, though in 
the third person and signed by “A Louisianian.” 

82 There is no copy of this pamphlet in the Hayne Library at Duke University, 
but the lecture may be found in the Comptes Rendus de l’Athénée Louisianais 
(Nouvelle-Orleans, 1885-87), pp. 79-100 (copy kindly furnished to the present 
writer by the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans), and a newspaper report 
of it in L’Abeille (New Orleans), March 19, 1885. Another lecture in French, 
“Les Grandissimes,” delivered before the Union Frangaise, was reported in the 
Times-Democrat (New Orleans), March 23, 1885. Previous to the beginning of his 
friendship with Hayne (1883-84), Gayarré had contributed a number of articles 
to the latter newspaper dealing with Cable (see the bibliography in Saucier, op. cit.). 
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After that lecture, it is my determination to dismiss Mr. Cable for- 
ever. To do otherwise would be attaching too much importance 
to that venomous insect, although Pasteur has demonstrated that the 
smallest animalculae are our most dangerous enemies. But before 
parting with him altogether, I intend, on the 27th inst., to use the 


ponderous battle axe of Richard instead of the polished Damascus 
blade of Saladin.** 


Three months earlier, in his newspaper reply to “The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity,” Gayarré had given to this English-speaking 
population of New Orleans the touchstone of Creole resentment: 


Mr. Cable, in his works of fiction, has represented the Creole 
population of Louisiana in a very unfavorable light—we might al- 
most say as a very contemptible race. At least, this has gradually 
grown to be the almost universal opinion of that population on the 
subject, and the descendants of the ancient French and Spanish 
colonists feel sore at being thus treated with what they consider 
manifest injustice. If the author had drawn an exaggerated or 
caricatured portraiture of existing beings, or of beings that had ever 
existed among them, it might have been laughed at with philo- 
sophical good humor; and if he had truthfully photographed scenes 
of actual degradation, the humiliation resulting from it might have 
been submissively endured. But such Creoles as Mr. Cable has 
described are creations of his own imagination. The gentle char- 
acter of amiable idiocy with which he has invested most of his 
personages may have been kindly intended by him as a harmless, if 
not a charitable, conception, to be accepted with a sort of gratitude, 
because it might have been much worse. But the Creoles of Loui- 
siana—males and females—cannot admit that they have had any 
kinship with those effete and imbecile creatures who figure in Mr. 
Cable’s books. They never had the manners, the feelings, or the 
language attributed to them. ... Even in works of fiction there 
must not be too wide a departure from the realities of nature... . 

When the “Grandissimes” appeared, we were requested by the 
editor of The Times-Democrat to review the work. We refused 
from motives of delicacy. Mr. Cable having heard of it and having 
requested us to change our decision, we replied that we would, if 
he could name two Creole families with whom he was intimately 
acquainted. He could not. . . . We have generally abstained to this 
day, even in private conversation, from expressing any opinion on 
the literary value of Mr. Cable’s predatory incursions into the do- 


8 Gayarré to Hayne, April 17, 1885. The lecture was actually given on April 
25, rather than April 27. 
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mains of fiction, and we are still determined to maintain the same 
reserve. But we deem it our duty to say, as a mere matter of fact, 
and to prevent false impressions, that Mr. Cable . . . is not a Creole, 
and that he is completely ignorant of the element that constitute 
the idiosyncrasy of that population.** 


Now, on April 25, 1885, smarting under the added insult of 
Cable’s newly published historical treatises, Gayarré put aside his 
previous reserve and addressed a large and enthusiastic audience 
on “The Creoles of History and the Creoles of Romance,” laying 
before the public once and for all the case of Louisiana vs. Cable. 
In the first half of his speech, he defined the meaning of the word 
Creole and reviewed the past glories of that race to refute the 
charges that had been brought against it. At this point he brought 
to the witness stand the detractor whom he proposed to convict 
with his own testimony: 


This is the population which one accidentally born in its bosom 
and claiming by virtue of that accident the right, not only to speak 
in the name of Louisiana, but also of the whole South, represents 
as very little better than the Yahoos in Gulliver’s travels by Dean 
Swift! I beg pardon of all literary men for associating the names 
of Swift and Cable. It is almost an insult to the memory of the 
former. But Dean Swift intended his Gulliver’s travels to be only 
a satire, while Mr. Cable has assumed to write novels based on, and 
in conformity to, history or accepted traditions, and purporting to 
be a faithful portraiture of realities. I must admit that I have read 
only what passes for the best of his works—the “Grandissimes.” . . 

On the threshold of the very rapid and short review which time 
and your patience will permit me to make ..., I call your attention 
to one of the monstrous absurdities that form the tissue of a com- 
position in which the audacious mutilation of what is truth in a 
matter of fact world, and the distortion of what could possibly be 
supposed by a sound mind to exist at all in the world of probabil- 
ities, exceed all precedents. If Mr. Cable had represented the most 
distinguished of our creole families as having forgotten to speak 
French, and as using only the jargon which the negroes had con- 
structed out of that language, this invention would have far ex- 
ceeded the limits of those liberties which fancy in its wildest flights 
may be permitted to take with common sense. But when he makes 
them prefer, not the French, not the creole negro patois, but the 


84 Times-Democrat, Jan. 11, 1885. 
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broken English of the negroes of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
etc., the perversion or depravity of his intellect becomes overpower- 
ing and incomprehensible. ... I will state that I have carried his 
famous novel to intelligent negroes who could read, and not one of 
them could understand the spelling and pronunciation of the lan- 
guage attributed to their race. It seems to have been a secret pos- 
sessed only by the Grandissime families of 1803. It had been lost, 
but has been lately discovered by Mr. Cable.** 


Although the accuracy of Cable’s representation of Creole and 
Negro dialect is still a debatable question, Gayarré certainly scored 
two points in his prosecution. First, it was a manifest anachronism 
and contradiction for Cable to state that at the time of the cession 
of Louisiana to the United States the inhabitants were so hostile 
to the introduction of the English language that they would prefer 
to “eat dogs” rather than speak it, when in The Grandissimes, laid 
in this very year of 1803, their very best people are represented as 
having already substituted it—or rather the “broken, mutilated, afri- 
canized English of the black man”—for the French of their ances- 
tors, even in the intimacy of family intercourse. Second, whatever 
their prejudice in the matter, the unanimous verdict of the Creole 
population of Louisiana in 1885 that Cable had grossly misrepre- 
sented their speech certainly put the onus of proof on one of whom 
they declared: “His whole stock of knowledge as to the French 
language and the negro patois would not overload the back of a 
mouse.” 

The next charge was far more serious. Not only had Cable in 
this novel given lurid descriptions of quadroon balls which were 
attended by Creole gentlemen, and exposed the relations between a 
white family and its illegitimate colored relatives; but he had repre- 
sented a highborn gentleman as entering into a public business 
partnership with his octoroon half-brother, and, to the latter’s 
afflicted lament that before the law he was a bastard and had no 
right to be born, the younger white brother was made to reply, 
reverently: “By the laws of men it may be; but by the law of God’s 
justice, you are the lawful son, and it is I who should not have 

°° Charles Gayarré, The Creoles of History and the Creoles of Romance (New 


Orleans, 1885), pp. 17-19. Since this pamphlet contains the gist of the two French 
lectures (see note 32), quotations are taken from it alone. 
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been born.” And he had gone further, implying unmistakably that 
the Creoles themselves had Negro blood in their veins. Sometimes 
this was accomplished by ambiguous indirection as when he said of 
one of the Grandissimes “his whole appearance was a dazzling con- 
tradiction of the notion that a Creole is a person of mixed blood.” 
But in tracing the ancestry of his two leading Creole families, his 
accusation was more direct. The first Grandissime had married a 
ragged Indian squaw, the first Nancannou a French prostitute— 
though both men were officers in the royal army and of noble birth 
—and the next generations had scarcely done better. “Thus,” said 
Cable in reference to these early marriages in the colony, “the pil- 
grim fathers of the Mississippi Delta with Gallic recklessness . . . 
[took their] wives and moot wives from the ill specimens of three 
races.”*® The accusation was just as clear as if he had said it forth- 
rightly, for the only third race in Louisiana at that time was the 
Negro. 

To this assault on the purity of their race Gayarré replied with 
earnestness: 


This becomes quite serious, for it is not an assertion placed at ran- 
dom on the lips of some imaginary character, but it is the author 
himself who speaks—and that author is a Louisianian by birth— 
one who claims to know thoroughly the population of which he 
writes. This assertion is not confined to a work of fiction, but it 
is repeated by him in a historical article which he has contributed 
to... the Encyclopedia Britannica, which is to meet the eyes of 
the whole world.3” 


It is surprising that Gayarré did not quote the accusation in this 
its final and more public form, for there the innuendo was even 
more insulting, applying as it did not to the original French settlers 
so much as to their descendants. Of these living Creoles, Cable 
said in this learned work of reference: 

Their better class does not offer to the eye that unpleasing evidence 
of gross admixture of race which distinguishes those Latin-American 


communities around the borders of the adjacent seas; and the name 
they have borrowed from those regions does not necessarily imply, 


*° George W. Cable, The Grandissimes (New York, 1901), pp. 27, 47, 368. 
*7 Gayarré, The Creoles, etc. (see note 35), pp. 22, 23-24. 
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any more than it excludes, a departure from a pure double line of 
Latin descent.*® 

Yet he would not have had far to go to correct his ignorance, if 
such it were, for in another volume of this same encyclopaedia the 
word Creole was defined as a person living in a Spanish—or French, 
it should have added—colony born of European parents, as dis- 
tinguished from an aboriginal native of such a colony.’® This is 
the very definition, of course, with which Gayarré had opened his 
address, though he quoted the higher authority of the French and 
Spanish academies. Now he charged his jury: 


Mr. Cable should be called upon to name at least a single one of 
our good and old families that falls within the blighting radius of 
his description. If he cannot, he will stand convicted of having 
maliciously slandered a population that seems to be the object of 
his intense hatred.*° 


In this same historical essay on New Orleans, moreover, Cable 
had gone on to condemn his native city in more general and sweep- 


ing terms: 
The . .. provincialism and lethargy of an isolated and indolent 
civilization has . . . changed a port that had promised to become 


one of the greatest in the world into a monument of golden pos- 
sibilities dwarfed by unforeseen and overpowering disadvantages. 


And in The Creoles of Louisiana he had made it perfectly clear 
just which elements of this civilization were responsible for its 
downfall. To all of this Gayarré replied with restrained eloquence: 
“We cannot trace in this portrait of a mother the hand of a loving 
son.”4? Then, clothing his righteous indignation in a shield of 
flashing sarcasm, he closed his Creole’s Case in Equity: 


Suffice it to say that, from the beginning to the end, this [author] 
represents the whole creole population as the basest and most stupid 


38 “New Orleans,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XVIII, 404 (9th ed., 1884). 

38 “Creole,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, V1, 567 (gth ed., 1884). It is true that 
the definition added that the word had come to be loosely applied to descendants 
whose blood was not “wholly European,” but this was only in the West Indies, 
where the amalgamation of the races was so general as to preclude any other use 
of the word. 

*° Gayarré, The Creoles, etc. (see note 35), p. 25. 

41 “New Orleans,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XVIII, 402-405 (gth ed., 1884). 

*2 Gayarré, The Creoles, etc. (see note 35), p- 24. 
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that ever crawled in the mud of this earth... . Was it his secret 
intention to produce the impression on his readers in his own sly 
and covert ways that the creoles are instinctively attracted, by a 
sort of magnetic influence, to everything that is low, base and im- 
pure, as a natural effect of that Gallic recklessness which, since the 
foundation of the colony, was the cause of their ignoble descent 
from the ill specimens of three races—Indian, African, and French 
prostitutes? Considering this agglomerated and ever-expanding 
heritage of viciously mixed blood that still festers in the veins of 
more than two hundred thousand of his fellow-citizens, considering 
that, in consequence of it, Louisiana continues to be “out of joint,” 
as he says, and to perpetrate such iniquities as are enumerated in 
his “Freedman’s Case in Equity,” Mr. Cable must have felt himself 
justified, at least in his own mind, when he shook the dust of our 
streets from his virtuous and indignant shoes, and publicly declared 
that the home of his choice—the home of his heart—was in a far 
distant and more pure region.” 


’ 


When this address was published in pamphlet form in the mid- 
dle of May, 1885, Gayarré sent a copy to his friend Hayne, who 
read it aloud to his family and then wrote enthusiastically to the 
author: 


It is amazing, the self control & coolness you display in discuss 
ing a question which must have made your blood boil:—the reserve 
of power everywhere apparent; the unheated analytical skill where- 
with you dissect Cable’s mendacious dicta, and finally annihilate 
him upon every point of Aistory and ethnology! 

Your People,—the Creoles en masse, should show their gratitude 
in the most substantial way; but alas! there is precious little of that 
commodity to be found now! ... 

Again, I congratulate you upon your powerful “Lecture.” There 
is some satisfaction in lashing a Hound, or rather a mongrel Cur, 
although the cowardly beast no doubt may be expected to sneak 
after his Chastiser, and bite his heel, if a safe chance should occur!*4 


But there was no retaliation. The controversy was over. After a 
year’s experiment of living in Connecticut, Cable had permanently 
moved his residence to New England.” 


‘8 Ibid., pp. 28-29, 30. “* Hayne to Gayarré, May 19, 1885. 

*SIn July, 1884, Cable took his family to Simsbury, Conn., to spend the sum- 
mer and autumn. The stay was lengthened into the winter and spring, and in 
Sept., 1885, he moved to Northampton, Mass., which became his home for the rest 
of his life. His daughter vigorously denies the popular tradition that the bitter 
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Born of a common hatred of a common enemy, the most power- 
ful of welding forces, the friendship between Gayarré and Hayne 
after three months of testing began to flower in its own right. 
Spared the irritation of daily personal association, it promised a 
realization of the Platonic ideal. Many were the affinities that 
revealed themselves during the progress of the campaign, more 
when the war clouds began to lift. Hayne dropped formality in 
his salutations and wrote, “My dear & honored Friend,” to which 
Gayarré responded, “My most dear and excellent Friend.” And, 
during a visit to New Orleans, Hayne’s son sealed the spiritual 
bond with a call upon the Gayarrés in person. 

During the first months of their correspondence, controversy 
had obscured their deeper interests in literature and scholarship. 
Now, as the battle lulled, opportunity was afforded for the ex- 
change of more than polemical trifles. On May 8, Hayne opened 
the way with a copy of the collected edition of his poems,*’ sug- 
gesting that Mrs. Gayarré would be particularly interested in his 
own wife’s favorites—those which commemorated their happy life 
together. In his letter of thanks, Gayarré announced that his wife 
was already deeply engrossed in the volume and, awaiting his turn, 
added graciously: “I expect much pleasure from the perusal of your 
poems, and I will, like an experienced Epicure, sip leisurely the rich 
beverage sparkling in the bowl which you have presented to my 
lips.’"*8 And two weeks later the household at Copse Hill was 
stirred with ecstasy at the sweet compliments that came from the 
pen they had known only as the satiric castigator of Cable. For 


antagonism in the South forced him to leave his native New Orleans and make 
his home in the North. She gives as the real reasons: her mother’s health, her 
father’s desire to be nearer his publishers and the center of the lecture field, his 
superior working power in a more invigorating climate, and his added explanation 
in his own words: “I thought it well, having been familiar with Southern affairs 
during all the impressionable years of my life, to study the aspect from a distance. 
Also to come into contact with other sections and get comparative views. My own 
search for more congenial surroundings did not enter into my calculations’ (Bikle, 
op. cit., pp. 122-123). 

Whatever the exigencies that led to this hegira, the consensus of modern opinion 
is that Cable’s removal from the locale of his romances, like Bret Harte’s similar 
exodus from California, contributed to his literary decline. 

*° Hayne to Gayarré, April 29, 1885; Gayarré to Hayne, June 4, 1885. 

*7 Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne (Complete ed.; Boston, 1882). 

“° Gayarré to Hayne, May 13, 1885. 
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this rare old soul, who played with Latin skill upon the many- 
stringed harp of eloquence, now modulated his key to the gentle 
courtesy of the troubadour as he wrote: 


I stroll through your beautiful poems with the slow step of an 
octogenarian, as I would through the soft paths of an endless 
garden of flowers, now fixing my admiring eyes on one and then 
on another, as fancy inspires, at random and with delightful irreg- 
ularity. After a daily short walk in this exquisite parterre of yours, 
I feel refreshed, and I return with more courage to reload my shoul- 
ders with the cross which I had left at the gate. 

My wife admires in particular “An Anniversary,” “From the 
Woods,” and above all, “Love’s Autumn.” I have startled her a 
little, however, by telling her confidentially that you are a plagiarist, 
that you have stolen every word, every sentiment from my own 
heart where the whole of it had been in print, long before you had 
put pen to paper. I need not insist, I suppose, on your not com- 
municating this very serious charge to Mrs. Hayne. It might afflict 
her. Let it therefore remain a secret.” 


Putting his gratitude in more tangible form, the venerable scholar 
reciprocated with a copy of his historical biography of Philip II, the 
great sixteenth-century ruler of Spain,” accompanying his gift with 
this modest disclaimer: 


Homer relates in his Iliad that the Trojans and Greeks under the 
walls of Troy would sometimes exchange presents—the Greeks, 
with characteristic shrewdness, always taking care to allow them- 
selves to be surpassed in generosity. On this occasion, you will find 
that I am a thorough Greek, for, in return for the refulgent gold 
of poetry, I send you the coarse and valueless iron of prose.”* 


But Hayne, not to be outdone in gallantry, challenged the com- 
parison; and, borrowing the language an old chronicler had applied 
to the sword presented by Francis I to the Chevalier Bayard, he 
described Gayarré’s vivid psychological study as “a blade of tren- 
chant steel, bright as any mirror, so inlaide, & ingrained with gold 
& silver, and jewels, that whiles it did looke like the sun, and 
dazzled the eyes of beholders.”°? By August, Gayarré had sent 
“° Gayarré to Hayne, May 29, 1885. 


50 Philip the Second of Spain (New York, 1866). 
®1 Gayarré to Hayne, May 13, 1885. 52 Hayne to Gayarré, May 17, 1885. 
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him a complete set of his works, the two friends had exchanged 
photographs, and Hayne had issued an urgent invitation to the 
elder couple to escape the heat of the New Orleans summer by a 
visit to his woodland home. 

The ladies, also, joined in this feast of hungry hearts. Mrs. 
Gayarré sent pressed flowers; Mrs. Hayne, rose cuttings from Copse 
Hill to the New Orleans garden. At the close of a chivalric letter 
of thanks her aged knight delighted her, more than he had antic- 
ipated, with this confidence: “There is so much intuitive congen- 
iality between Mr. Hayne and what remains of myself that I keenly 


regret the distance which separates us. He reminds me of my noble 


friend Gilmore Simms, whose loss I can never cease to deplore.””* 


Her husband’s reply was winged with the joy of reminiscence 
stirred by this casual allusion: 


The mention you make of your intimacy with Gilmore Simms 
is only another, & a powerful link of affectionate sympathy between 
us. 

He was old eno’ to be my father, but there was no reserve in 
our association. For twenty years I knew him, as perhaps few 
others did; loved the man for his many frank, manly qualities; 
made every conceivable allowance for patent faults of manner, & 
stood by him to the last. 


But, with malevolent persistence, their bad penny had been con- 
jured up again even by the recollection of a beloved memory, and 
Hayne was forced to add indignantly: 


By the way, I have learned with intolerable disgust that some 
Yankee firm—Houghton & Mifflin perhaps—have chosen Cable (!) 
as Simms’ Biographer—upon the “lucus a non lucendo” principle, 
of course, which they have systematically followed throughout, so 
far as Southern Celebrities are concerned! Remark, how a German, 
in this connection, was made the Biographer of Calhoun!** 


58 Gayarré to Mrs. Hayne, May 3, 1885. 

°* Hayne to Gayarré, May 8, 1885. Hermann E. von Holst had been chosen 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. as the biographer of John C. Calhoun (1882) in their 
“American Statesmen Series.” To Southerners, worse than being a German, he 
was the author of a seven-volume Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States (1876-92), whose thesis centered around the abolition of slavery as a moral 
issue. 
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Gayarré was already aware of this distressing prospect, and even 
confessed that he had innocently contributed to its possible fulfill- 
ment. He could only comfort himself with the fond delusion that 
his own recent attempts to discredit the “renegade” as a writer 
might help to ward off this new threat to the South’s honor: 


I hope that Cable is, as you say, really annihilated. That would 
prevent him from profaning the memory of Gilmore Simms by 
writing his biography. I knew, three years ago, that he had under- 
taken that Yankee job, and I had the imprudence to try, but in 
vain, as I soon saw, to give him some idea of the character of our 
late friend. I even gave some of his letters to this scurrilous scrib- 
bler. It is probable that he will print them as addressed to himself 
and not to me. My only excuse is that I did not know the mongrel 
cur as thoroughly as I do now.” 


By September the threat had materialized in Houghton Mifflin’s 
autumn list of forthcoming publications, which announced that such 
a book was in preparation by this despised author. Hayne was 
moved to action, as he announced to Gayarré: 


I must write to Simms’ daughter at once, for I know that some 
year or two ago, she withdrew her memoranda & material, (which 
supposing Cable to be a gentleman & Southerner, she had been 
induced to loan him), informing him at the same time that she 
protested against his writing anything in reference to her Father's 
religious & political views; but that if he (Cable) did write on these 
topics, she claimed the right of seeing what he had composed pre- 
vious to its publication. And now, I am confident that the infernal 
scoundrel,—(altho his Biography may still be in embryo, since it 
comes low upon the list), designs to ignore Mrs. Roach’s charge; 
and will produce a “Life” for the Yankee market, a book to sell! 

Good God! that our old friend’s biography should fall into such 
hands! It seems the very irony of Fate! 

But one thing is certain. If Cable does wrong Simms’ memory 
in any way I can take hold of—“by the Eternal,” (as old Jackson 
used to say)—I will break every bone in his (intellectual) carcass.”° 


After long postponement and for reasons not now discoverable, the 


matter was finally settled otherwise, and the Old South was spared 


®5 Gayarré to Hayne, May 29, 1885. 

°° Hayne to Gayarré, Sept. 25, 1885. At the opening of the second quoted 
paragraph, ‘Good God!” has been erased and “Oh’’ substituted, probably by Mrs. 
Hayne. 
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this final insult. The biography was at last relinquished by the 
apostate and put in the hands of a promising young Southern 
scholar, William Peterfield Trent, of Richmond, Virginia.>” 

This good news, however, came too late to dispell the cloud for 
Paul Hayne. Meanwhile, he took it upon himself to perpetuate 
Simms’s memory in a favorable light before any calumniator could 
misrepresent it. A long line of nostalgic reminiscences, touched off 
by Gayarré’s incidental reference to their deceased friend, had been 
warming his lonely heart. Now, as the summer wore on, it began 
to materialize in a series of articles on ante-bellum Charleston. With 
loving remembrance Hayne traced its proud history, social and 
intellectual, boasting of the literary efflorescence that marked the 
last two decades before the Civil War, and culminating with his 
tribute to Gilmore Simms.”* 


°7 Gayarré to Mrs. Hayne, Jan. 7, 1891: “I have received a letter from Mr. 
French [sic], of Richmond, Virginia, to whom you referred in your last. I rejoice 
that the writing of Simms’ life has been taken off the hands of Cable. Unfor- 
tunately, before I knew all the meanness of Mr. Cable’s character, I had, on his 
earnest application, intrusted him with several of Simms’ letters. The Southern 
apostate has since domiciliated himself in the congenial North, and, after this 
hegira of his, I have had no communication with him, nor would I have any, even 
for the purpose of getting back those letters. I have two or three left, I believe. 
But they are rather of a private and confidential nature. Therefore I much regret 
that in this matter I shall not be able to do what Mr. French desires. He also 
wishes me to write and submit to him my reminiscences of Simms, but neither 
the condition of my body and mind, nor the other circumstances in which I find 
myself, permit me to undertake any task imposing additional labor. I will write 
today to Mr. French and regretfully express my inability to be of any service to 
him.” 

Trent, whose name Gayarré inadvertently transformed into “French,” completed 
his researches by the end of the year and published in Houghton Mifflin’s “American 
Men of Letters Series” his William Gilmore Simms (1892), the first attempt at a 
full-length scholarly appraisal of a Southern author other than Poe. (Mrs. Edward 
Roach and Mrs. Paul Hayne are included in his prefatory acknowledgments.) But 
his biography was just as distasteful to the Old South as anything that Cable had 
written; and even the modern scholar must lament that his preoccupation with 
slavery led him to neglect an invaluable collection of literary MSS, now lost. 

The files of Houghton Mifflin Co. contain no reference to Cable’s connection with 
this biography, possibly because Horace Scudder, the editor of the “American Men 
of Letters Series,” carried on all of his correspondence by hand, did not always 
keep copies, and deposited most of his incoming letters concerning such series in 
a personal file not now available (letter to the present writer from Ferris Greenslet, 
Feb. 1, 1939). 

°° Paul Hayne, “Ante-Bellum Charleston,” Southern Bivouac, 1, 193-202, 257-268, 
327-336 (Sept., Oct., Nov., 1885). This literary and historical monthly had just 
been founded in Louisville, Ky., four months previously, and Hayne had contributed 
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These eloquent efforts to recall a vanished past, as they appeared 
in the September, October, and November issues of the Southern 
Bivouac, were duly dispatched by Hayne to the newly-found friend 
who had proved such a consolation to him that he declared in an 
accompanying letter: “God has given me your companionship (men- 
tal & moral), to supply the dreary void made in my spirit by the 
decease of trusty & beloved comrades of the Past.”°® And Gayarré 
proved a most sympathetic reader. He smacked his aristocratic lips 
over the picture of ante-bellum Charleston as a center of culture 
rivaling his native New Orleans, relished the lifelike portrait of his 
old friend Simms, and rejoiced to discover, though without sur- 
prise, the proud and distinguished lineage of which Hayne could 
boast. 

In an aside in one of these essays, Hayne had taken a fling at 
the despised moderns. To this literary Cavalier, Whitman was 
“mobocratic,” Henry James “finical”; and William Dean Howells, 
with his new realism, was trying to storm the last cultural strong- 
hold against this sordid age of leveling. Gayarré shared his distaste 
for modern literary trends, declaring: “This is the age of strong 
drinks, garlic, cabbage, onions, and red pepper in literature for the 
stomach of the multitude, and some Zola or Borgia distillation to 
help the digestion of the élite.” But on the whole he was more 
tolerant than Hayne. Contenting himself with Hazlitt’s humble 
requirements of life—food, warmth, sleep, and a book—he said with 
quiet pathos: 


But what of a book without eyes to read it! Mine are getting every 
day weaker. And then, how few of the new books are readable! 
Is it my fault, or theirs? I grieve at my want of appreciation of 
our modern chefs d’ceuvre, because I am thereby deprived of many 


an article to its first issue, in which he reviewed with patriotic pride the war poetry 
of Timrod, F. O. Ticknor, James R. Randall, John R. Thompson, John Esten Cooke, 
Father Ryan, and others of his former friends and fellow poets, now nearly all 
dead (“Confederate War-Songs,” Southern Bivouac, 1, 35-43, June, 1885). A brief 
summary of all of Hayne’s contributions to this magazine may be found in D. M. 
McKeithan’s “Paul Hayne and The Southern Bivouac,” University of Texas Studies 
in English, No. 17 (1937), PP. 112-123. 

5® Hayne to Gayarré, Oct. 8, 1885. 

°° Gayarré to Hayne, Nov. 18, 1885. 
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sources of delight. Age no doubt is the cause of my falling asleep 
over them."! 


How simply true! For it was not altogether sectional feeling 
which estranged these two knights of an old regime from the new 
age into which they were lingering. They voiced the protest of the 
old romantic school everywhere, a protest which was being sounded 
with equal vigor in the North. Only there was a difference. The 
New England Brahmins and their Knickerbocker contemporaries, 
all in comfortable circumstances, were being accorded the ines- 
timable privilege of growing old gracefully. Féted with public 
birthday dinners, they were surrounded by the homage of all, and 
even the continued adulation of the conservative; their old-fashioned 
views were generously indulged by the younger generation, and 
their feeble swan songs over the teacups were enshrined in sump- 
tuous editions. In the South, the contrast was heartbreaking. Amid 
the ruins of the only civilization they could ever be expected to 
understand, Hayne and Gayarré, born in the lap of luxury, had 
their backs to the wall in that most pathetic of struggles—age against 
poverty. Forced against their artistic credo to write for bread,®* 


°! The first comment was made by Gayarré to Hayne, March 15, 1886; the 
second by Gayarré to Mrs. Hayne, Dec. 22, 1888. 

The Century Magazine—which both Gayarré and Hayne subscribed to and read, 
in spite of constant irritation, in order to keep up with the literary world—was 
running in serial form this year The Bostonians by James and The Rise of Silas 
Lapham by Howells. 

°2On July 1, 1885, Gayarré wrote to Mrs. Hayne: “I do not know of a more 
miserable condition than that of being compelled to think and write for bread. It 
is a prostitution of the intellect of man—a profanation of the soul—the enslavement 
of all our faculties. Write for whom? . . . Write to please the taste of King Multi- 
tude, and therefore dip the pen in the black and fetid liquid of the street sewer— 
that inkstand of the Devil!” To which Hayne replied, July 7: “We of the South 
have been forced into this intellectual [illegible], since the war, and have had to 
pay a heavy price for the—‘heaven save the mark!’—the Privilege!!” In his very 
first letter to Hayne, January 23, 1885, reviewing his ill-starred literary career, 
Gayarré had declared indignantly: “Some years ago, a well-known New York pub- 
lisher offered me ten thousand dollars per annum, if I bound myself to write 
sensational novels in the Devil’s best style. I sent the fellow to Jericho.” 

Before the Civil War, with an inherited fortune estimated at nearly half a 
million dollars, Gayarré had turned to scholarship as the natural avocation of an 
intellectual gentleman (E. L. Tinker, “Charles Gayarré,” Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, XXVII, Pt. I, p. 41, 1933). Though Hayne’s inheritance 
had not been so abundant (his father, one of fourteen children who shared the 
Hayne and Perronneau estates, having died when his son was a child), his income 
had been a competency sufficient to allow him to indulge his literary propensities 
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they found themselves outmoded, and their wares rejected by pub- 


lishers and magazine editors alike. It is small wonder that they 


railed against the age. And, since their plight was largely the 
result of a disastrous sectional feud, small wonder that the sectional 
issue remained uppermost in their minds. 

With times so sadly out of joint, they found little more to com- 
fort them in the South than in the North. Flushed with the heady 
wine of reminiscence, Hayne had said with feeling in his first essay 
on ante-bellum Charleston: 


It has grown into a habit among too many of the periodical 
writers of our day to elevate “the New South” at the expense of 
the “Old” in all matters pertaining to literary and intellectual 
enlightenment... . 

That a considerable number of vigorous and brilliant authors— 
some of genius, even—have arisen among us since the close of the 
civil war is a subject for cordial congratulation; but surely it is not 
necessary to the establishment or increase of their fame that a class 
of servile paragraphists . . . should profess to find the whole depart- 
ment of Southern ante-bellum literature a desert of antiquated 
rubbish.®* 


When he referred to the brilliant young Southern writers, he prob- 
ably had in mind Sidney Lanier, whose genius he had been among 
the first to discover, and whose literary career he had generously 
sponsored until the young Georgia poet, in the more congenial and 
cosmopolitan Baltimore, had risen to national recognition, leaving 
Hayne bewildered to see himself so quickly eclipsed and half in- 
clined to doubt the Old South loyalty of his protégé.®* But when 


without expectation of remuneration. Hence the traditional romantic assumption of 
imaginary ante-bellum wealth cannot be charged against these two. 

3 Southern Bivouac, 1, 196 (Sept., 1885). 

64 This doubt would have been deepened if Hayne had known that Lanier read 
Cable’s fiction with enthusiasm, as is illustrated by the following letter he wrote 
to his brother Clifford on Sept. 24, 1880: “Have you read Cable’s book, “The 
Grandissimes’? It is a work of art, and he has a fervent and rare soul. Do you 
know him?” (Edwin Mims, Sidney Lanier, Boston, 1905, p. 294). Further, in an 
announcement for a course on the English Novel that he was to give at Johns 
Hopkins University in the winter of 1881, Lanier listed Cable’s The Grandissimes 
(as well as James’s The American and Howells’s The Undiscovered Country) among 
the works of modern American fiction that he intended to discuss; a change of 
plans reduced the number of lectures, however, and all three of these novels were 
omitted. (No comment by Lanier has been discovered concerning Cable’s essays 
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he referred to the vigorous young writers who “have risen among 
us,” he was undoubtedly thinking with bitterness of Cable as one 
whose fame was being trumpeted by a tribe of servile paragraphists. 

For in this very month of September, 1885, the béte noire raised 
his ugly head once more. From New Orleans Gayarré heralded 
the apparition, but swore that nothing could again induce him to 
a public rencontre with the monster: 


I understand that under the heading of the “Silent South,” 
thundering Cable will, in the September Century, annihilate all his 
critics. I hope that nobody will advertise the cunning trickster by 
taking notice of him. He will gladly accept any bastinado, pro- 
vided that keeps him before the public—and pays. He is craving 
for a persecuting kick. A cowhiding would be a godsend! It 
would make his fortune.® 


When the essay appeared, a reply to Grady’s “In Plain Black and 
White,” Gayarré read it, pronounced it fatuous and casuistic, and 
wrote to Copse Hill with Swiftian vehemence: 


Let me have some delicate bonbon to make my palate forget the 
abominable hog’s meat which has just now turned sour on my 
stomach. I mean Cable’s “Silent South.” It is very long, very flat, 
full of contradictions, misrepresentations and obscurities. In style 
and matter it is not worthy of a decently intellectual brain. And 
this is the man proclaimed great at the North! Is that region be- 


on the racial question, but it is certain that he would have differed with him 
widely on this problem.) Cable also was an admirer of Lanier, sending a volume 
of his poems to John Muir in 1893 with an accompanying letter of praise (Bikle, 
op. cit., pp. 214-215). 

For Cable to praise a writer was tantamount to his damnation in Hayne’s eyes. 
For example, in “The Freedman’s Case in Equity” (Century, XXIX, 411, Jan., 
1885) Cable had called Maurice Thompson “one of the South’s noblest poets,” 
quoting a poem of his which rejoiced that the “Black Idol” had been “blown 
hellward from the cannon’s mouth.” And Hayne was quick to assure Gayarré, 
Feb. 4, 1885, that Thompson, though claiming to be a Southerner, had been born 
in Indiana and was essentially a Yankee. Yet he must have been fully aware that 
Thompson came of Southern parents on both sides, lived on a plantation in Georgia 
from the age of ten to twenty-four, including three years in the Confederate army, 
and was in temperament and tradition a Southerner; further, that he was a violent 
critic of the new realism and even by 1885 had published three romantic novels 
of Southern life. For Thompson had visited Hayne at Copse Hill in 1881, and 
thereafter they had exchanged several friendly letters. But in Hayne’s opinion, to 
admit that the North was justified in abolishing slavery was to renounce one’s birth- 
right. (See Maurice Thompson, “The Last Literary Cavalier,” Critic, XXXVIII, 
352-354, April, 1901.) °° Gayarré to Hayne, Aug. 13, 1885. 
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coming the Beotia of America? This pigmy author of the “Gran- 
dissimes” seems to me afflicted with a mental disease which a 
physician would not hesitate to characterize as being “a diarrhea 
of words and a constipation of ideas.” If you have to expiate some 
stupendous crime, read the article through, if you can, and after 
such penance there is no priest that will refuse absolution.®° 


But Hayne confessed himself surfeited with the first few pages of 
such “hypocritical professions of devotion to the South,” which did 
not hesitate to defame the memory of Robert E. Lee by ranging 
that stainless Southerner on his own side with the utterly unfounded 
implication that in his last years he had “come, himself, it may be,— 
God knows,—to respect beliefs he had once counted follies.”°* Fur- 
ther arguments on the freedman’s status from such a pen he refused 
to read. 

Over and beyond his sentimental philanthropy for the Negro, 
there was every reason why Cable should have roused the im- 
placable resentment of Hayne and Gayarré, for he was the symbol 
of their inexplicable defeat. In literature, to these exponents of the 
old romantic style, he seemed to be ranging himself on the side of 
the despised realism, truckling to Howells or, as Hayne put it, 
hanging “like Mohammed’s coffin between the extremities of the 
mobocratic, or New York Ledger manner, and . .. the finical style 
of Mr. Henry James.”®* As early as 1882, in a commencement 
address at the University of Mississippi, Cable had pointed out, 
disparagingly, how completely those who kept out of the main 
current of American thought had failed to contribute anything 
permanent to American letters. And upon the stricken authors of 
the South he had urged a nationalistic view in all their writings, 
saying: “Let us cease to be a unique people. ... We want to write, 
as well as read, our share of the nation’s literature.”®® This chal- 

°° Gayarré to Hayne, Sept. 3, 1885. 

°7 Hayne to Gayarré, Sept. 17, 1885. (See “The Silent South,” Century, XXX, 
674 ff., Sept., 1885.) 

®8 Quoted in Gayarré, “Paul Hamilton Hayne painted by himself,” p. 16, a 
sketch prepared after Hayne’s death from his letters (MS in the Duke University 
Library). 

®° Bikle, op. cit., p. 84 and note. See also D. H. Bishop, “A Commencement 


Address in the Eighties: George W. Cable’s First Public Address,” Southwest Re- 
view, XVIII, 108-114 (Oct., 1932). 
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lenge struck such a vulnerable spot that there was no choice but to 
call it heresy carried over into the aesthetic realm. The bitter part of 
it was that on such a credo he was waxing fat while they starved, 
rising to national fame while they lay neglected. 

Now in this very year of 1885 he was adding new laurels as a 
lecturer, on tour with the great Mark Twain, singing Creole slave 
songs and giving dialect readings of his stories from one end of the 
country to the other. To Gayarré, especially, this was the last straw. 
Hence his delight, when a new season began, to read that Mark 
Twain had renounced the platform forever, for Gayarré fondly at- 
tributed this to his “having probably been mortified to the marrow 
of his bones” by the results of his platforming with Cable. To 
Hayne he declared: “I am glad to see that the inveterate and prolific 
jester is not yet dead to all gentlemanly feeling.””° 

Moreover, there was better news in the offing than this imaginary 
rebuff. From high authority, whose scholarly objectivity none 
could question, came an unexpected confirmation of Gayarré’s 
attack upon Cable’s use of dialect in his fiction. Hayne was the 
first to find out about it, and on January 30, 1886, he wrote 
enthusiastically : 

Bravo! My Beloved Friend! Read this from the “Wilmington 
Star”— 

“Judge Gayarré exposed most mercilessly the ignorance of the 
Romancer Cable of Connecticut in his pictures of Creole life & 
manners. 

“In Dec[ember] the Modern Language Association met in Bos- 
ton. Among papers read, was one upon the ‘French Language in 
Louisiana’ & the ‘Negro French Dialect? 

“The discussion was very damaging to the Traitor, Cable, & 
showed him up as ignorant, and . . . worse! 


“The Lecturer was a Northern man, but was equal to the de- 
mands, & said that Cable’s Creole French was ‘an absurd, contra- 


*° Gayarré to Hayne, March 11-14, 1886. The tour with Cable had lasted from 
Noy., 1884, to March, 1885. I have found no confirmation of the report that Mark 
Twain renounced the platform in 1886, but if he did it is certain that his feelings 
toward Cable had nothing to do with it. It is true that he did not go back to 
lecturing until his famous world tour, “Following the Equator,” in 1895, when 
forced to it by the bankruptcy of his publishing house. Loathing the platform 
as he did, he never resorted to it unless the necessity of making money quickly 
compelled him. 
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dictory, & utterly impossible jargon.’ This lecture is soon to be 
published.”— 

Significant this, coming from the particular quarter whence it 
has emanated!!7" 


But, thrice annihilated, the dragon of the East would not stay dead. 
Before Gayarré had received Hayne’s jubilant letter, Cable had 
invaded holy ground once more with his “Creole Slave Dances: 
The Dance in Place Congo,” in the February, 1886, issue of the 
Century. From the Red Cross knights, however, this last sally 
elicited only a passing exchange of epithets in their private cor- 
respondence. Let him only stay in New England where he be- 
longed. They preferred to turn their eyes to pleasanter prospects. 

The irony of circumstance, indeed, was shaping just the solace 
needed by weary fighters. For Joaquin Miller, a complete outsider 
who had come to New Orleans as a newspaper correspondent at 
the American Exposition, was rapidly falling in love with the Old 
South—from the very house that Cable had deserted for his more 
congenial home in the North.’? His idealistic nature warmed to 
this stricken land of flowers, and he espoused the lost cause with 
fervor in a long poem published serially during the late summer 
and autumn of 1885. Hayne read it and urged Gayarré to do 
likewise: 

Speaking of poetry, have you seen Miller’s “Sword of the South,” 
which is appearing by installments—in the Chicago “Literary Life”? 

Artistically faulty, it is nevertheless full of warm striking pas- 
sages; and we of the South should never forget him for his noble 
generosity, his high sense of justice... . Miller is assuredly a man 
who does not pander to public tastes. ... A prose-mate to one of 
his stanzas alludes to Tecumseh Sherman in terms so scathing that 


it made my very soul leap to read it. Yes! a man, every inch a 
man!*8 


™ Such a paper was read before the Modern Language Association in Boston, 
Dec., 1885, and published the next year. But the lecturer, instead of being a 
Northerner, was a professor of French at Tulane University—a New Orleans Creole 
and personal friend of Gayarré. And the paper, as printed, is “damaging to the 
traitor Cable” by implication more than by specific contradiction. (See Alcée Fortier, 
“The French Language in Louisiana and the Negro-French Dialect,” Transactions 
of the Modern Language Association of America, 1, 96-111, 1884-85.) 

™ Bikle, op. cit., p. 76 n. 73 Hayne to Gayarré, Aug. 9 and Oct. 8, 1885. 
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Gayarré not only read the poem but met the poet, and found 
them to be equally diamonds in the rough, as he related to Hayne: 


I find congeniality in Joaquin Miller. He seems to be frank 
and open hearted. He is high minded and there is no pandering 
servility in him. The French would say that i a le courage de ses 
opinions et de ses prédilections. This is much in these days of de- 
basement. Miller is a rough diamond. He called on me in com- 
pany with a lady friend of mine, but I saw but little of him. He 
is uncouth in society and violates good taste by his efforts to monop- 
olize attention. Like old Doctor Samuel Johnson, he would have 
thrown Chesterfield into fits, had he lived in those days. But there 
is poetry in him—the poetry of the heart. There is nobility too— 
the fearlessness of nobility. ... He will never please the hyper- 
borean taste and temper of the North. Unfortunately there are no 
publishers of any importance either at the West, or at the South.” 


Deprived of the opportunity of a personal meeting, Hayne had to 


content himself with writing his appreciations to Miller and re- 
ceiving in reply a letter that was indeed “warm-hearted and true.”” 
However much comfort they may have found in the loyal prot- 


estations of an adopted son, it was not enough to compensate for 


™ Gayarré to Hayne, Aug. 30, 1885. 

™® Hayne’s letter to Miller, I have not been able to find, nor the original of 
Miller’s reply. But a copy of the latter, in the handwriting of William Hayne, 
may be found in the Duke University Library, dated “New Orleans, February 7, 
1885,” which reads as follows: 

“My DEAR BROTHER— 

“It is a noble and unselfish thing in you to take time to write me such a true 
sweet letter. Thank you heartily. Everyone who knows you loves you, and if I 
can come your way—as I hope to—I shall surely hunt you up and as surely love 
you also. Yes, I like the warm South, and so write of her in that way. Then the 
love for ‘the bottom dog in the fight’; no, not quite that, but the conviction born 
of experience that the beaten fellow is generally the best fellow; then the need of 
the beaten fellow for your friendship. Well, I cannot quite explain what it is, or 
why it is, but all my heart pours out here in the magnolia land. Besides I like 
flowers, and have been in early life much in hot latitudes. Here is a secret: I have 
written a war book, a big one—warm, fruity, full—and sent it to my publishers, 
Roberts Bros., Boston—and it is sent back—too Southern. Well, I shall now make 
it longer, stronger, better, and do some solid good with it in the end. 

“You see, as in most things, there are two sides to this Republic of ours, and I 
aspire to show the flowery side of it to the world. And will. Again thanking you 
for your better heart than my own in breaking the ice of silence, let me call you 
one of my own pen fancies for the fine work that you have done, and must con- 
tinue to do; and meantime assure you with all my heart that I am always 

Truly yours, 
Joaquin MILLER.” 
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the spirit of apostasy and compromise abroad in the land. Weary 
of scanning the horizon for good omens, they turned back for con- 
solation to the past and to each other as its last two representatives 
in their chosen fields of scholarship and literature. Hayne at last 
confessed : 


An old man is ever said to be “laudator temports acti” &c, yet 
surely one is right in pronouncing this time sordid & selfish. In 
the “young South,” so-called, I observe a growing tendency towards 
contempt for the Past, & a truckling spirit, so far as Yankee ideas, & 
Yankee prejudices are concerned. One thing is certain! If mis- 
cegenation does not occur, amalgamation of North & South, in 
blood, brain, purpose, aims, social afhnity—everything—is inevitable! 


You & I are “old fogies.” 
So be it! At least, we will die, as we have lived—Gentlemen!*® 


In like vein Gayarré responded: 


I fear amalgamation as much as you do—moral and intellectual 
amalgamation more than the physical, and I think that there is 
already too great a fusion of levelling, new-fangled notions with 
the old castellated ones. But progress cannot be resisted.... Be 
it so, I shall remain an antiquarian and continue to live amidst the 
ruins of the Past. Sawa quemque trahit voluptas." 


What could be more fitting than that they should commem- 
orate each other and their beautiful eleventh-hour friendship in the 
enduring monument of words? Prompted by the knowledge of 
Gayarré’s dire poverty and the pathetic failure of his efforts to 
obtain employment under the Cleveland administration, Hayne 
conceived the idea of publishing an essay on the distinguished career 
of his friend in the hope of drawing from the Democratic party 
of Louisiana some slight recognition for his abundant and meri- 
torious service to the South. He had been studying Gayarré’s 
historical works minutely, and, now that his desk was clear of the 
ante-bellum Charleston series, he wrote announcing his project and 
requesting biographical data. Filled with gratitude, Gayarré sent 
in reply twenty-odd foolscap pages of minute autobiography, polit- 
ical and literary, presenting the record of his achievements with 


7° Hayne to Gayarré, May 19, 1885. ™ Gayarré to Hayne, May 29, 1885. 
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such energetic force—and even embroidering it with what an in- 
dulgent posterity would call a pretty vanity—that Hayne incor- 
porated most of it verbatim.”® 

Desirous of giving the warmth of personality to his essay, Hayne 
then asked for material dealing with Gayarré’s private life, so rig- 
idly excluded from the autobiographical sketch. Though averse to 
parading his purely personal experiences in print, Gayarré did send 
one anecdote relating to his campaign as an Independent Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Congress in 1853, with permission to publish, 
since it painted an interesting picture of ante-bellum parish life in 
Louisiana. This Hayne used with good effect. But another he 
discarded, in spite of the pleasant humor it brought to the ears of 
a fellow rebel, because it did not fit in with his purposes. Since 
it offers a bit of comic relief to the otherwise tragic farce enacted 
in New Orleans after its capture by Federal forces in 1862, it is 
worthy of record, though apocryphal: 


A queer old fish, well known as father Mullen, an Irishman by 
birth, in charge of St. Patrick’s Church, and notorious for his gruff 
eccentricities, was consulted by one of his flock, about the propriety 
of taking the iron clad oath, to which his conscience objected. 
“Take it by all means,” exclaimed the son of Erin with a richer 
brogue than usual, “but spit it out instantly.” On another occasion 
he was brought before General Butler on the charge of having 
refused to bury a Federal soldier. “Is this charge true?” inquired 
Butler. “By Jasus,” replied the priest, “the clovenfooted father of 
lies, general, never told so big a one. I assure you that nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to bury you and your whole 
army free of charge.” The cock-eyed took it in good humor.” 


Others followed of a more intimate nature, but they were con- 
fidences for Hayne’s sympathetic ear alone. One, concerning an 
act of heroism on the part of Mrs. Gayarré during this same tragic 
era, Hayne abandoned reluctantly only after Gayarré had insisted 
that it be kept for posthumous publication. After the lapse of half a 
century more, it is the pleasant duty of the present biographer to see 
that this unpretentious monument to a woman of the Confederacy 
be erected: 


™ See letters from Aug. to Nov., 1885. See also note 31 for an account of 
Gayarré’s autobiographical sketch, 7° Gayarré to Hayne, Feb. 3, 1886. 
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In January 1863, I was seated with my wife by our fireside at 
Roncal [Tangipahoa Parish], our country seat on the Jackson Rail- 
road, 84 miles from New Orleans. I said to her: “My dear, you 
know Doctor Perkins and his family. He navigates on Lake Pon- 
chartrain in a schooner of his own, to speculate in cotton with per- 
mission from General Butler. I have made arrangements with him 
to carry you to New Orleans and bring you back. You will take with 
you all the promissory notes which you own, amounting to sixty 
thousand dollars, and have them duly protested, for they are on 
the eve of becoming due, and I am certain that they will not be 
paid at maturity under present circumstances. They are drawn by 
our best planters, but those planters will be ruined. Your only 
recourse will be against the endorsers, who are or were responsible 
merchants. The wealth of some of them, at least, may survive the 
crisis. It is your only chance.”— “Why do you not go yourself?” 
she inquired— “Because I will not take the oath that will be 
tendered to me.”— “I have heard you say that it is no oath at all, 
no oath binding on anybody, and you have even written a pam- 
phlet on the subject.”— “I still entertain the same view.”— “Then 
why do you not take the oath, since you consider it null and void ?”— 
“Because with me it is a question of honor, and not a question of 
oath, or no oath. But a question of honor for me may not be a 
question of honor for you. Comply therefore with this idle cer- 
emony of an illegal, unconstitutional, and oppressive oath. Were 
it a binding one, imposed by a lawful authority in the name of 
God, and not of the Devil, I would not advise you to take it. If 
you do not, you will probably be beggared.” 

She bent her head for a minute or two, and then raising it and 
looking at me fixedly, she said: “You have resolved not to take 
that oath?”— “Inflexibly resolved.”— “Well! I am resolved too. 
I will never do what you refuse to do. Oath or no oath, a ques- 
tion of honor for you is a question of honor for me. Perish all the 
money!”—I rose, kissed her forehead, and took a stroll of three 
hours in the forest. When I returned, I kissed her again silently, 
and no word has ever since waxed between us on the subject, al- 
though what I had predicted did but too truly happen.®° 

8° Gayarré to Hayne, Dec. 24, 1885. In 1856, when Gayarré was over fifty 
years old, he had married Mrs. Anne, Sullivan Buchanan of Lowndes County, Miss., 
the beautiful young widow of a New Orleans cotton merchant, possessed of an 
estate valued at one hundred thousand dollars. His political career was at an end, 
and, desiring a permanent congenial home for historical study, Gayarré had spent 
the next few years preparing to go to Spain with his young wife. By 1860 he had 


completed all arrangements and had converted into cash most of his estate, valued 
at over four hundred thousand dollars. But the approach of the Civil War made 
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Such memories of former affluence sacrificed to keep a principle 
inviolate made the resulting abject poverty of his old age a doubly 
heavy cross to bear. Apropos of this reminiscence—at the very 
moment when Hayne was writing his appeal to the people of 
Louisiana to succor their neglected Nestor—Gayarré set forth a 
grimly ironic picture of his reversed circumstances in January, 1886: 


Shortly, twenty three years will have elapsed since that scene. 
Two days ago a very different one took place. General Beaure- 
gard, and Judge Poché of our Supreme Court, called on me as the 
representatives of a Committee of two hundred gentlemen and 
ladies for the purpose of inviting me to make a speech on the occa- 
sion of some great ceremony which is to be performed at the 
American Exposition on the 8th of January. I listened with due 
respect to their address, and replied: “Gentlemen, I feel honored 
by your visit and its object. But at the same time I must say that 
you place me in a very embarrassing situation. I have never hitherto 
refused to respond to any call made on me by my fellow citizens, 
and if now I should pursue a different course without giving my 
reasons for such a change, you would probably put a wrong con- 
struction on my motives; and yet those reasons I should like to 
keep to myself. But, being compelled to make disclosures of a 
delicate nature, as you will see, I have resolved that they shall be 
precise and without any reticence; and I therefore inform you that 
I cannot assume the obligation of addressing any public assembly 


him feel that departure now would be equivalent to deserting his native state; 
he changed his plans, remained in Louisiana, and cast his lot with the South. At 
the outbreak of the war, he removed his residence from New Orleans to the country 
seat he had built chiefly as a refuge from the hot summers in the city and as a 
storage place for his household effects upon his intended removal to Spain. Now 
it became his home for over ten years. It was a simple and unpretentious but 
charming country place in the pine hills of the “Florida Parishes” of Louisiana, not 
far from Osyka, Miss. He named it “Roncal’” after the ancestral home of the 
Gayarrés in Navarre. And here he found a refuge from the troublous times, re- 
turning to the city to make speeches for the “Cause,” until New Orleans fell to 
the Federal forces, and thereafter burying himself in study and writing. He com- 
pleted his History of Louisiana with Vol. 1V, The American Domination, and wrote 
his Philip the Second of Spain, both published in 1866. Then, deprived of access 
to material for further scholarly research, he turned to historical fiction in Fernando 
de Lemos (1872). The war ruined him, for his fortune had been invested in Con- 
federate bonds. In 1881 he was forced to sell Roncal and return to live in poverty 
in New Orleans. The anecdote just quoted was the beginning of this sad end. 
(See E. L. Tinker, “Charles Gayarré,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XXVII, Pt. 1, p. 41, 1933; Grace King, Creole Families of New Orleans, 
New York, 1920, p. 280 ff., and Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters, New 
York, 1932, pp. 30-45, 359-360, and passim.) 
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on the 8th of January, because I am not sure of not starving before 
that epoch. For instance, when I went out of my house yesterday, 
I left 50 cents in the hands of my wife, and I kept ro cents; that 
was all the ready money that we had in the world. I do not know 
what would have happened, if I had not most unexpectedly collected 
a sum of $20 due to me.” “This,” exclaimed Judge Poché, “can 
easily be remedied and your friends will provide for it.,— “I am 
thankful,” I said, “to my friends for their good intentions, but I 
cannot receive any pecuniary assistance from any one of them, be- 
cause I cannot see any possibility of returning any loan made to me. 
How could I return any loan? I have for years looked in vain for 
life supporting work in the humblest way. I am as much excluded 
from it as one under excommunication in the dark ages. I have 
recently requested one of my friends to seek for me a position of 
corresponding clerk in some commercial house for a salary that 
would at least keep soul and body together, for it is unfortunately 
my duty to live as long as I can. But I am certain that my friend 
will fail."— “Do you authorize me,” interrupted Judge Poché, “to 
seek for work in your behalf?”— “For work! certainly I do.’— 
“Well! I am on very good terms with Mr. Tulane, the founder 
of the Tulane University of this city, and I will immediately write 
to urge him to establish a special chair of History for you.”— “You 
are at liberty to do so if you please, although I am sure that you 
will have no success in your kind endeavor. By the by, in con- 
nection with Mr. Tulane, I will mention that he knows me and 
my wife personally and professes great esteem for us both. I will 
further say that, not long ago, he sounded a friend of mine as to 
the possibility of his coming to my relief by the offering of money. 
My friend, without consulting me, replied immediately that this was 
not to be thought of. It met my approbation when I knew it. 
Thus, as you see, the uncertainty of daily bread until the 8th of 
January is a sufficient reason for not acceding to your wish. But 
even if that bread were furnished, I should feel that it would not 
be decent and respectful on my part to appear before a large assem- 
bly of ladies and gentlemen in this thread bare worn out suit of 
clothes. I could not but fear that my pantaloons might part com- 
pany with me, for they are in such a condition that, even at this 
moment, I should not like to lift up in your presence the tail of 
my coat. I hope therefore that you will admit the force of my ex- 
cuses and will not suspect that there is any reproach or feeling of 
resentment lurking under the surface of my disclosures. I beg you 
to do me the favor to report to the Committee of two hundred you 
represent here, that as long as I live I will consider it my duty to 
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serve my fellow citizens to the best of my abilities, but that on this 
occasion there is an obstacle which it is impossible for me to over- 
come.” 

Whereupon the two gentlemen took their leave, with the assur- 
ance on their part that, although they had been unsuccessful, yet 
they felt happy and honored in having had the opportunity to pay 
me their respects and in discharging the mission with which they 
had been intrusted. I replied properly to this compliment and there 
the matter has ended.*? 


As Gayarré frequently complained in his letters, however, his 
fellow citizens were only too solicitous when seeking him out to 
ask an unremunerative favor. And a month later the incorrigible 
old patriot wrote that he had succumbed to the pressure put upon 
him: 


After my reply to General Beauregard and to Judge Poché, I 
expected some peace in my rat hole, when on Sunday week in the 
morning, some eight or ten gentlemen made an irruption into my 
Liliputian saloon and announced that they were a Committee to 
urge upon me the necessity of my presiding at the Exposition over 
another “Creole Day” on the 7th of this month. The first had 
been a deplorable fiasco. Therefore there was to be another attempt 
made, which would be a success, if my presence were permitted to 
be announced. I was dumbfounded and lost my presence of mind, 
which is not common with me. I was at a loss what to say. I 
could not be with them as confidential as I had been with their 
predecessors, who were much less in number and to whom I had 
made a disclosure which they accepted as peremptory. Hence, 
much to my annoyance, I granted their request, and, thank God, 
succeeded in showing no more feeling than a block of marble, but 
the Devil knows what kind of kettle was boiling in my heart. So, 
submitting to my implacable fate, I have had my old coat brushed 
into a sort of mock juvenility by a tailor and have gone into debt 
for a pair of unmentionables.*” 


On February 7 the address was delivered, before an immense assem- 
blage, with success of every kind but the one needed. 

None of this was appropriate matter for Hayne’s essay, but it 
certainly fired his resentment and increased the righteous indigna- 
tion that was coloring it. Grasping at a hopeful straw, he took time 
off from his composition to add the weight of his own appeal in a 


51 Gayarré to Hayne, Dec. 24, 1885. °° Gayarré to Hayne, Feb. 3, 1886. 
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letter to Mr. Tulane about the professorship. Gayarré thanked him 
cordially for his efforts, but despaired of realizing what he actually 
wanted of “Paul Tulane and his juvenile school.” For what he 
wanted was an endowed chair of history like the European ones 
of Guizot and Cousin. Besides, having entered upon his eighty- 
second year, he feared that he was declining too rapidly to fill such 
a chair with credit to himself and to the university. In the end, 
the effort to achieve permanent economic security was compromised 
with mere temporary relief. Instead of the coveted professorship, 
Gayarré was tendered the offer by a group of fashionable ladies to 
deliver a series of six historical lectures at Tulane University, for 
which they promised him a purse of five hundred dollars to be 
raised by subscription. Having no other choice, he accepted and 
performed his part of the bargain, only to have his pittance shrink 
to a much smaller figure.** 

Meantime Hayne himself was suffering, not so much from pov- 
erty and neglect—for these he was accustomed to after twenty years 
—but from protracted illness. He struggled on bravely, however, 
for circumstances on all sides were making him desperately anxious 
to complete this labor of love. As the winter wore on, he wrote 
that he was progressing slowly, because of his sickness and because 
the study was growing to unexpected proportions. In fact, he had 
written to the editor of the Southern Bivouac, where he intended to 
publish, asking space for two instalments. In reply, Gayarré deli- 
cately suggested that since the Bivowac had a very limited circula- 
tion, the essay would be far more influential if published in the 
Century. And so Hayne wished likewise, but he feared the power- 
ful Northern periodicals were permanently closed to him and to all 
writers of the Old South. As a last resort, the two of them con- 
cocted a flank attack upon the “impregnable citadel of Procrustes,” 
but in spite of its ingenuity it failed. Formerly, Dr. J. G. Holland 
had been friendly, but his successor R. W. Gilder was hostile, 
Hayne confided to Gayarré; and, ever since Scribner's had sold out 


88 See letters from Dec., 1885, to March, 1886. The lectures were delivered on 
Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, and March 13, 18. Gayarré received one payment of $220 and 
another of $150. The local newspapers announced that the $500 was completed by 
a check from Mr. Tulane, but Gayarré wrote to Hayne (April 24, 1886) that he 
received only $400 in all. 
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to the Century, his writings had been systematically turned down. 
By February, he was forced to confess that this magazine had in- 
flicted the final rejection that indicated they would never publish 
anything with his name attached. The Southern Bivouac, though a 
comparatively uninfluential fledgling, was making its way as a 
periodical, and it would have to suffice.** 

In the face of such obstacles, Hayne at last finished his elaborate 
study of his beloved friend. On March 4, 1886, he dispatched to 
the Bivouac “Part I: The Statesman.” In this first instalment he 
sketched the varied and fascinating career of Charles Gayarré—“a 
patrician in genius and a patrician in conduct” who boasted “a line- 
age stainless and well-nigh princely,” yet of whom it might be 
declared that “the political annals of the United States do not con- 
tain the record of a more consistent Democratic statesman.” Re- 
turning to New Orleans from his law studies in Philadelphia, Hayne 
narrated of the young Gayarré, he was early launched into politics 
by an almost unanimous election as representative of his native city 
in the state legislature, at the age of twenty-four. Two years later, 
he was appointed Assistant Attorney-General of Louisiana and then 
Judge of the City Court of New Orleans. In 1835, when he had 
barely reached the constitutional age of thirty, he was elected by 
the Democratic party to the United States Senate. But his meteoric 
rise was temporarily halted by ill health. Forced to resign his sen- 
atorial seat, he went to Paris for medical treatment. A residence 
of eight years abroad then followed before he was sufficiently re- 
covered to return to America. 

®*See letters from Oct., 1885, to Feb., 1886. Hayne had his facts slightly con- 
fused concerning the purchase of one magazine by the other. Scribner’s Monthly, 
which was never owned or controlled by the publishing house of that name, seems 
to have been a private venture of Charles Scribner and J. G. Holland. Since, upon 
the death of the former, some complications arose about the continuance of the 
name, it was changed to the Century Magazine. Wolland was to be retained as 
editor, but his death in 1881 left his assistant, R. W. Gilder, as the logical successor. 
It is true that the policy was somewhat altered thereafter, but this was because the 
younger man was a sharper journalist than his more sentimental predecessor. 

The rejection, however, was particularly galling in view of the fact that Gilder 
as editor of the Century had been continuing the sponsorship of Cable he had begun 
when associate editor of Scribner's under Hayne’s friend Holland. Fortunately, 
Hayne was spared the final irony of learning that his own Southern Bivouac was 


forced to the wall after a brief run of two years and sold out to the Century Co. 
in May, 1887. 
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Soon after his arrival in New Orleans, however, he was again 
showered with political honors, being elected to the legislature of 
Louisiana in 1844 and again in 1846. Upon the second occasion he 
was immediately appointed Secretary of State by Governor Isaac 
Johnson and reappointed in 1850 by Governor Joseph Walker. It 
was during these eight years of his secretaryship that Gayarré ren- 
dered his most valuable services to his state. For in addition to its 
usual functions, this office carried with it that of Superintendent 
of Public Education and, with the state treasurer, constituted a 
Board of Currency. In the latter capacity he supervised the banking 
system of New Orleans and brought it to a healthy condition; in 
the former, among other things, he became the “Father of the State 
Library,” securing appropriations which enabled him to fill the 
archives at Baton Rouge with invaluable documents relating to the 
French and Spanish dominations of Louisiana. In 1853 he ran for 
Congress as an Independent Democratic candidate, refusing to be 
controlled by a party organization which had become corrupt and 
whose convention was notoriously packed. Defeated by fraud, as 
he was convinced, instead of contesting the election he contented 
himself with exposing the facts and figures in a published “Address 
to the People of the State” and with a more literary assault in the 
satiric closet-drama entitled The School for Politics.8° Thus, forced 
by his high principles to break with the Democratic party, he helped 
organize the Louisiana division of the new “Know-Nothing, or 
American Party,” but he was excluded from the national convention 
in June, 1855, because a Catholic. herewith, his active political 
life came to an end, though he continued to be influential in crises, 
such as the Secession Convention of 1861, and was the recipient of 
a final gesture from the Democrats of his state by being appointed 
delegate to the convention at Philadelphia in 1866, which tried in 
vain to reconstruct the disrupted national party. 

The close of the Civil War found Charles Gayarré deprived of 
his profession and reduced to poverty through the loss of his in- 
herited wealth. Contemplating this tragic finale to a brilliant 
career, Hayne rose to eloquence as he made his plea: 


85 The former was published locally as a pamphlet; the latter in New York by 
D. Appleton & Co., 1854. 
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He now occupies no official station, and, indeed, for thirteen 
years, despite his pre-eminent claims, his genius, his services, and 
finally his imperative needs, he has labored under a complete polit- 
ical ostracism—an ostracism of the party of which he may be al- 
most termed, so far as Louisiana is concerned, the father. .. . 

Stripped of his once ample fortune, because he was true to his 
convictions and his people, enabled to escape destruction only by 
the public sale of his family portraits, jewels, and plate—a measure 
equivalent to the giving away of so many slices of his heart to the 
Shylock of necessity—this grand old man, as mentally vigorous to- 
day as in the prime of his career, and with enough of physical 
strength to perform the duties of any ordinary office, asks of the 
“powers that be,” of the party organization beholden to him for 
incalculable services, what? A lucrative mission abroad? A con- 
spicuous berth at home? A fat sinecure of any sort? 

No! he simply asks, not in forma pauperis, but with that proud 
humility characteristic of such natures, just so much from his 
debtors . . . as may keep a wolfish want from invading his house- 
hold and destroying the solitary creature left him to cherish, the 
partner of his life and love... . 

Answer! there is practically none! 

While they bestow upon him handfuls, jingling and worthless, 
of the meretricious stones of applause, he is refused the bread of 
life; while they clatter about him with empty breath or let off their 
gaudy pyrotechnics of flattering rhetoric, he shivers at his hearth- 
stone for lack of fire! ... 

With all the respect that is possible, with all the deference that is 
due, I say to the present rulers of Louisiana Democracy, that if they 
leave this illustrious Nestor of their party to perish thus of absolute 
need, humiliated by their commendation because denied their jus- 
tice, they will not only have shamed democracy, but cast a blot upon 
the ’scutcheon of their State which can never be obliterated.*® 


During the composition of this fiery appeal Hayne had written 
to Gayarré saying that he took this neglect as a personal insult: 


I am going to give your Louisianians “particular hell” because of 
their conduct towards you. Remember I alone am responsible for 
this & deliberately assume the responsibility. If any gentleman of 
the “old South,” or the “new South,” shall feel aggrieved and should 
demand satisfaction as a Patriot, etc., he shall receive satisfaction. 


8 Paul Hayne, “Charles Gayarré: The Statesman,” Southern Bivouac, Il, 29-37 
(June, 1886). 
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I have my Hapfeldt [ ?] in good order & I may say without boasting 
that my “right hand has not yet forgot its cunning.”®” 


But Gayarré had counseled more discrimination in the selection of 
appropriate antagonists: 


My dear friend, don’t be too hard on our poor Louisianians. 
They mean well, I believe, but as to action, they know no better 
than what they do. You might, however, with justice concentrate 
all your Olympian bolts on the devoted heads of our senators and 
representatives, for they are unpardonably guilty, particularly the 
smooth faced, oily Gammon Gibson, who could so easily [have] 
obtained for me some petty office from the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration.®® 


And, with the added pressure of his wife’s restraining hand, the 
fiery pen was forced to slacken its zeal. The compromise, appar- 
ently, was satisfactory to all concerned, as Hayne admitted: 


What satisfaction it afforded me to pitch into those d—Il hounds 
of the (so-called) Louisiana Democracy touching their infamous 
conduct to you! 

The people at your request I let alone; but the servile, time- 
serving, ungrateful Politicians! Whew! I bared my sword arm for 
them, & have at least struck (I hope) a stalwart blow or two... . 

What I first wrote was so spitefully bitter—Mrs. H[ayne] de- 
clared—that reluctantly, tho’ my reason was convinced of the cor- 
rectness of my wife’s strictures, reluctantly 1 toned down the two 
pages of scorn to a few paragraphs.” 


However much of fascinating interest he may have found in 
Gayarré’s political career, and however much of imperative need 
that some appeal be issued in his behalf in this dark hour of his 
life, Hayne surely found a more congenial task in the analysis of 
his friend’s literary and scholarly productions, which made up 
“Part II: The Author.” In a pleasant discursive introduction, he 
took the reader on a tour of the bookshelves that lined his study 
at Copse Hill. In a small alcove was the forlorn remnant of his 
ante-bellum library, the majority of which had been destroyed by 

87 Hayne to Gayarré, Jan. 21, 1886. (The passage has been so heavily marked 


out in ink, by another hand, that my reconstruction is only tentative.) 
88 Gayarré to Hayne, Feb. 3, 1886. ®° Hayne to Gayarré, April 16, 1886. 
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fire when Sherman marched through South Carolina.*? The rest 
of his books had been gathered during the poverty-stricken days 
of Reconstruction, yet in spite of this handicap they formed a 
notable collection of several thousand volumes. “Among these,” 
he pointed out with pride, “are the works of Charles Gayarré, 
upward of two score volumes, if we count the unbound brochures 
and various literary and political addresses.”®? 

Then Hayne proceeded to pass in review the major productions 
of Louisiana’s most distinguished author, with critical estimates 
which on the whole strike the modern reader as sound. Of 
Gayarré’s magnum opus, his four-volume History of Louisiana, he 
justly declared: “It . . . combines in a remarkable degree, exhaustive 
research and logical arrangement . . . with a pictorial power of 
imagination, a skillful grouping of personages and events, a graphic, 
picturesque, scholarly style”; but one can hardly agree with Hayne 
in praising likewise the overpopularized Romance of the History of 
Louisiana with which the author had ill-advisedly introduced his 
compendious study. In discussing his next work, the historical 
biography of Philip the Second of Spain, Hayne properly empha- 
sized the dramatic psychological analysis of that famous sixteenth- 
century monarch, for Gayarré’s chief aim had been a new interpre- 
tation of character rather than an original scholarly contribution to 
history.°? 

Next he took under consideration the author’s two historical 
novels. The first of these, the largely autobiographical Fernando 
de Lemos, he subjected to rather severe criticism, saying that it was 
a misnomer to call such a work a novel; instead, it was a mere 
collection of anecdotes, descriptive scenes, and character sketches 
strung on a slender thread of narrative too often frail and waver- 
ing, and the whole matter was diffuse and carelessly arranged. 
But of the second, a tale of the American and French revolutions 
entitled Aubert Dubayet or the Two Sister Republics, he declared 

°° Hayne had apparently removed his books from Charleston to Columbia for 
safe keeping, only to have them burned, when that city was sacked in Feb., 1865. 

®*? Paul Hayne, “Charles Gayarré: The Author,” Southern Bivouac, Il, 108 (July, 
1886). Hayne’s entire library now forms a special collection at Duke University. 


°? Tbid., 11, 108-112 (July, 1886). For bibliographical data on these two historical 
works see notes 31 and 50. 
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with the obvious intention of making amends for his former stric- 
tures “There is no diffuseness here, no lack of logical sequence, but 
all is terse, compact, vigorous, and to the purpose! ... I have met 
with few productions of the sort so realistic and full of keen dramatic 


fascination.’?* 


Yet in spite of a certain unity achieved in the latter 
by following the actual career of a historical personage, the reader 
today is inclined to regard both performances as artless, interesting 
chiefly to the biographer and the literary historian. Once, indeed, 
affection for the author completely usurped the critic’s judgment- 
seat, when Hayne attributed to Gayarré’s closet-drama The School 
for Politics “a sparkling vivacity, . . . an ingenuity of plot, and ironic 
humor blended with solid wisdom,” unless the passage of time has 
dated this attack upon the political corruption of 1853 and dulled a 
satire that today seems remarkably mirthless. On the other hand, 
one agrees with his high appraisal of the last brochure discussed, 
Gayarré’s elaborate treatise on “The Southern Question,” and the 
inevitable comparison that sprang to the reviewer’s mind when he 
said in more friendly adieu to an old enemy: “Mr. Cable’s talents 
are hardly of a kind to grapple successfully with difficult race prob- 
lems. Let him stick to the light artillery of fancy.”** 

In conclusion, Hayne could find nothing short of the exalted 
dignity of blank verse as a fit inscription for the monument he had 
endeavored to erect: 


In closing my first article on Gayarré, I represented him in the 
sunset of his life, deserted by his party, ostracized, impoverished, 
suffering. 

The picture is a true one; yet .. . the indomitable octogenarian 


°8 Ibid., 11, 112 (July, 1886), contains the criticism of Fernando de Lemos (New 
York, 1872). In a letter of April 16, 1886, Hayne apologized to Gayarré for thus 
calling attention to some slight defects in his first novel, but added that such candid 
treatment would only serve to give a sincere ring to the praise of his other works. 
Southern Bivouac, Il, 172 (Aug., 1886), contains the criticism of Aubert Dubayet 
(Boston, 1882). (Pt. II had been split into two instalments because of its length.) 

4 Tbid., Il, 173, 174 (Aug., 1886). For bibliographical data on these two 
brochures see notes 14 and 85. Apparently Gayarré never softened in his attitude 
towards Cable. An interviewer in 1894 found him still adamant: ‘He regarded 
Cable as having betrayed his native land, and was not content to denounce him in 
the public prints, but, on one occasion, when they came face to face at the home 
of a mutual friend, refused to shake the younger writer’s proffered hand, and turned 
away with a stingingly contemptuous remark” (J. S. Kendall, “The Last Days of 
Charles Gayarré,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XV, 367, July, 1932). 
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stands erect, and even grimly smiling, in the “house of fate,” .. . 
the noble relics of his past crumbling about him, but still clothed 
in the strong cuirass of his honor, and “leaning upon the sword of 
his ancient courage.” ... 

A man of ample brain and lofty spirit, 

No storms of doom can baffle or subdue; 

Who as he took fair fortune gratefully, 

Now fronts the tempest like a mighty tower 

Four-square to all the winds.®° 


These tributes by the frail Carolina poet to the venerable his- 
torian of Louisiana had been as costly as they were to prove in- 
effectual in any material way. The severe winter and the strenuous 
work proved too much for Hayne’s weak and battered constitution. 
The second essay had not been quite completed when, near the end 
of March, Gayarré received a disturbing letter from Copse Hill: 


MY BELOVED FRIEND, 

... All the energies of life, & nerve-force,—all my once bright 
spirits, & intellectual interests in art, seem failing me. I’m under 
medical guidance, but the end looks gloomy eno’. 

At 56 I am really older than you are at 81! & shall probably pass 


over to the “majority” long before you do. ... Lugubrious eh!— 
Only I am writing to a dear, dear friend! Why should I not open 
my heart? ... Have patience with a poor suffering devil, & believe 


me in this world & the world to come, 
Forever your friend, 
PAUL HAYNE?? 


By return mail Gayarré sent a message of encouragement in which 
his deep concern can be read between the lines of affectionate 
badinage: 


Do not despair. Voltaire died every day through a very long life. 
At least he said so. There is a good deal of truth in this French 
dictum: “Les pots félés durent longtemps.” Nurse yourself and do 
not work at all until you feel that it is a pleasure to do so. If you 
have shelter, milk, butter and hominy you still have the means to 
prolong your life for your dear wife and family, for your friends 
and country. Therefore allow yourself complete repose of mind and 
body, if you are not absolutely ridden too hard by the foul fiend of 
necessity. You talk of visiting the other world before me. I em- 


®© Southern Bivouac, Il, 176 (Aug., 1886). 
°° Hayne to Gayarré, March 23, 1886. 
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phatically protest against any such thing. It is my unquestionable 
right to depart first, and I will not give it up to suit any notions of 
yours. Grief has been sufficiently piled on me on this side of the 
borders. Surely Providence will spare me this last blow. Andrew 
Jackson was liable to such attacks as you suffer from. But he made 
up his mind not to die except when he chose, and he succeeded. 
Do likewise. One of the most celebrated of French physicians said 
to me in Paris when I was agonizing: “Ne vous plaignez pas.. Les 
dmes d’élite sont en général placées dans les corps souffrants. Vous 
subissez la condition de votre nature. C’est une lot; et puisque cela 
est, cela a une raison d’étre.”... 

But I must stop, and not inflict fatigue by compelling you to 
peruse too much of this senile nonsense. ... My poor wife is quite 
agitated about the condition of your health. Please return with a 
few words about it the inclosed postal card.°* 


Early in April the card was returned saying that his health con- 
tinued quite bad, and two weeks later a brief letter announced 
little if any improvement. But Hayne had obviously disobeyed 
his friend’s admonitions, for he announced joyfully that the proof 
sheets of the first and the manuscript of the second instalment of 
his sketch were now in the hands of the editor, though they could 


8 Conscious of how this 


not appear until the June and July issues.® 
labor of love had drained precious energies, Gayarré was filled with 
gratitude in advance for the essays he had not yet seen, and only 
feared that Hayne had been too eulogistic. The delay meant noth- 
ing. In fact, the publication dates seemed propitious since they 
coincided with the convening of the state legislature, and thus 
might help to secure him some petty office. 

Then, to amuse his friend’s convalescence, he wrote in burlesque 
vein of other sketches of himself that had come from the pens of 
less able and less sympathetic writers: 


I see that the Picayune of this morning reproduces at length a 
biography of me published in the April “Literary Life,” Chicago, 
by Mrs. Emma Thacker Kaye. I am thankful to the lady for her 
very kind appreciations, but her production is, I think, but a bob 
tail affair. I know nothing of her beyond her calling on me in the 


°7 Gayarré to Hayne, March 27, 1886. 
°® Hayne to Gayarré, April 3, 16, 1886. 
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latter part of the year 1884, at the beginning of the “World’s Ex- 
position” in New Orleans. ... So much time had elapsed since 
the interview, that I had forgotten all about it, and was far from 
dreaming of a statue in a Chicago temple of immortality, when lo! 
I suddenly found myself famous forever. I wish, however, that the 
engraver had not given to my face an expression of such intense 
bad humor. But I never have any luck. I am not, nevertheless, 
so badly treated on this occasion as I was once by a fellow who 
had a portrait purporting to represent me and my biography in- 
serted in an ambitiously illustrated book which he published on 
New Orleans. The portrait was that of an old plantation negro, 
as black as any Congo, and almost with kinked hair, and as to the 
date of my birth it happened to be six years in advance of the 
marriage of my father and mother. I told the rascal that I might 
meekly submit to being as old as the Pyramids and as ugly as him- 
self, but that I decidedly protested against being a bastard.®® 


In conclusion, he added that he had opened one of Hayne’s bottles 
of Port for Easter, the last of his mischievous Christmas present of 
California brandy having been consumed in drinking his health. It 
was comforting, in reply, to receive news of some slight improve- 
ment.10° 

A month of silence followed, and Gayarré dispatched anxious 
letters to both Hayne and his wife for news from Copse Hill. One 
reason for this silence was continued sickness, but another was that, 
seeking relief from despondency, the Haynes had accepted an invi- 
tation to a reception celebrating their wedding anniversary, issued 
by the citizens of Macon, Georgia. Here, as the guests of a Mr. 
Samuel Coleman in a stately colonnaded mansion overlooking 
the town, they had been received with gratifying cordiality, 
and the Charleston poet had been duly honored by his adopted 
state. According to Mrs. Hayne, “They lavished every delicate and 
tender attention upon him. ... Mr. Lanier, the father of Sidney 
Lanier, said to me, ‘Your husband is beloved here as my son was in 

°° Gayarré to Hayne, April 24, 1886. The American Exposition, which opened 
in New Orleans in Dec., 1884, and lasted well over into 1886, brought many dis- 
tinguished visitors to the city. Among others who paid friendly calls on Gayarré 
were Joaquin Miller and Charles Dudley Warner. (An interesting account of the 


exposition may be found in the Century, XXX, 1-14, May, 1885.) 
100 Hayne to Gayarré, April 28, 1886. 
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Baltimore.’... Altogether, this visit to Macon was one of rare pleas- 
ure, and can never be forgotten.”"* 

Upon their return to Copse Hill, they found Gayarré’s two let- 
ters of inquiry and also the June issue of the Southern Bivouac with 
the first instalment of the long-awaited biography. Hayne has- 
tened to relieve the anxiety of his old friend and broke the long 
silence with the following letter: 


MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, 


Your tender solicitous letter of inquiry to my wife, reached her 
last evening. Were I dying, which I am not yet, be assured—I 
should have tried to answer that loving communication. Yours of 
the 3rd May ... arrived just upon the eve of our starting for Macon, 
whither I had been long before earnestly asked to come by the chief 
literary society of the place. My Doctor said the change might 
prove beneficial, and therefore, with my wife—who had been for- 
mally invited too—we set off, & arrived safely at the most delightful 
city to my mind in all Geo[rgia]. It is a conservative town, pros- 
perous, and wonderfully loyal to old Confederate memories. Every 
man treated me like a brother—every woman seemed a sister. If I 
get stronger, some day, I'll describe their magnificent reception. 
Such kindness made me feel better for some days, but a re-action 
set in upon our return, & moreover, I have been assailed by a most 
debilitating sort of dysentery. Too bad, eh! Yet, I am no puling 
Valetudinarian, & shall fight Disease as if it were a personal foe. 

You shall hear how the contest goes, & if it should be against me, 
at all events, I have succeeded in doing my illustrious friend some 
slight justice in [the] “Bzvouac.” O! but slight indeed! Pardon 
my errors in consideration of the author’s feebleness, that physical 
depression which attacks the mind. 

The 2nd Paper is to appear in July. You don’t know how 
delightedly I would hail one of your characteristic letters. Write 
me, my friend! Write to me! 

Our tender love to Mrs. Gayarre—whom may God bless for all 
her gentle sweetness. . . . 

Ever most affectionately, 
PAUL HAYNE)” 

101 Mrs, Hayne to Margaret J. Preston. (I have not been able to find the entire 

letter; this part of it was quoted by Mrs. Preston in her obituary of Hayne in the 


Southern Bivouac, Il, 222-229, Sept., 1886.) 
+02 Hayne to Gayarré, May 29, 1886. 
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For Gayarré the cup was running over. Rising from a sickbed 
himself, he replied: 


The biography fills up the measure of my contentment, and is 
appreciated by those whose appreciation is worth anything... . 
But I am sure that there is here too much apathy and too much 
indifference to just reproach for anybody to be wroth at your pithy 
and steel pointed remarks. ... Even the shaft of Apollo’s bow 
would rebound from the impenetrable leather of a Louisiana alli- 
gator. If I can prolong life to the beginning of July, I expect keen 
pleasure from the perusal of your second article on your grateful 
friend.’ 


And the indomitable octogenarian did live to see the second instal- 
ment of his biography in the Bivouac. But another month of si- 
lence had passed, and this time the anxiety was not relieved, for 
Paul Hayne had written his last letter. 

Early in July, Gayarré received an alarming communication 
from a stranger, Major Joseph Hill, who said that he wrote at the 
request of Mrs. Hayne. Her husband, who had been neighbor and 
brother to him for twenty years, was dying. He had been stricken 
with paralysis about the middle of June. Doctors had been sum- 
moned, but the case was hopeless—clot on the brain.’®* Scarcely had 
Gayarré recovered from this staggering blow, when a telegram 
came announcing simply: “Paul Hamilton Hayne is dead.” With 
equal simplicity, heart answered heart: 


MY DEAR MRS. HAYNE, 

A telegraphic despatch addressed to me from Augusta informed 
me today of the death of my dearest friend, your husband.... I 
thoroughly believe that outside of his immediate family circle it is 
impossible to have had a keener appreciation of your husband’s 


103 Gayarré to Hayne, June 10, 1886. Prompted by Hayne’s biography, and 
urged by other friends, he announced that he had now decided to write his memoirs, 
at least so much of them as would appear credible. And at the instigation of 
Dudley Warner, who had just spent a month lecturing in New Orleans and had 
apparently become quite attached to the Gayarrés, he had written forty-two pages 
of reminiscences which Warner promised to recommend to Harper’s Monthly. 
(They were eventually published in this magazine in March, 1887, as “A Louisiana 
Sugar Plantation of the Old Regime.’ As an account of Gayarré’s birth and boy- 
hood on the estate of his grandfather Etienne de Boré, who ruled like a nobleman 
over his “‘barony,” they are invaluable to the biographer.) 

104 Major Joseph Hill to Gayarré, July 2, 1886. Hayne had also been a sufferer 
from tuberculosis for many years. 
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merits, whilst living, than I did, and to mourn more painfully for 
his loss. His friendship was the consolation and the pride of my 
old age. He was my Jast friend, and he is gone! My own grief 
makes me more intensely participate in yours, which is unmeas- 
urable, and so sacred in its nature that I hardly dare to approach 
it with vain efforts to console. May, however, the anguish of your 
heart be soothed by the consciousness of the profound sympathies 
of my wife and myself, or rather of our partnership in your sorrow. 
I will write again when more composed and more master of my- 
self... . May God support you under this terrible blow! We must 
look up to where the grand soul of him whom we will ever love 
and from whom we are momentarily separated, has gone—above, 
to Heaven! 

With inexpressible sympathy, 

My dear Mrs. Hayne 
Your much afflicted old friend 


CHARLES GAYARRE!?° 


As the summer dragged on, the little family at Copse Hill were 
making desperate efforts to find a way to happiness by enshrining 
the poet they had loved in a monument, a volume of last poems, 
and a biography which with the help of friends they hoped to write. 
Anxious to play a part in this, Gayarré wrote to the son, William 
Hayne: 


Please assure your mother that there are in this cold world 
two hearts that warmly and deeply sympathize with her and with 
you, and ardently wish that they could devise some means to alle- 
viate the sorrow which they cannot remove. ... I have lately 
reperused every one of your father’s letters to me and made large 
extracts from them according to dates. A man is reflected in his 
private and confidential correspondence as in a mirror, and I think 
that nothing could more vividly and truthfully show the beauty of 
your father’s soul and the richness of his intellect than those ex- 
tracts judiciously arranged. It would be Paul Hamilton Hayne 
painted by himself and what artist could do it better! I would 
only endeavor to adapt a proper frame to the portrait. It would 
be a work of love and a testimonial of gratitude; for how much 
indebted am I not to him for his splendid biography of me! It 
was his parting adieu—a crown of laurels which he placed round 
my temples as he sank into the grave.'°° 


108 Gayarré to Mrs. Hayne, July 8, 1886. 
208 Gayarré to William Hayne, Aug. 31, 1886. 
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But old age, poverty, and the indifference of a changing literary 
world made a sad end of all these brave plans. The shaft remained 
unhewn, the poems unpublished, the biography unwritten.’°7 And 
though Charles Gayarré with incredible vitality lived on for a 
decade until his ninetieth birthday, he never found it possible to 
memorialize his friend as he had so ardently desired—no publisher 
would take the portrait he framed with loving hands.1°° Along 
with others who had watched patiently by the deathbed of the Old 
South, he had to content himself with the painful truth of the 
melancholy requiem sung over the grave of the departed by the 
editor of the Southern Bivouac: 


Paul Hamilton Hayne... died at his home near Augusta, 
Georgia, on the evening of July 6, 1886. Thus ends a life devoted 
to art and to the elevation of Southern literature. . . . 


*°7 With the advent of 1887, writing to Mrs. Hayne that he had drunk to Paul 
Hayne’s memory this year as to his health last year, Gayarré assured her that if he 
had his ante-bellum fortune he would raise the shaft at his own expense. But he 
had misgivings as to the feasibility of raising funds in the poverty-stricken South— 
a subscription for Father Ryan had brought not one dollar in New Orleans and 
only $7.50 in his native Mobile. Hence he rejoiced when she shifted her plans to 
a memorial church, and sent a pittance of $5.00 for a memorial window. ‘The 
church was not completed until four years later. (See letters of Gayarré to Mrs. 
Hayne, Jan. 2, 14, and June 21, 1887; April 13, 1889; and May 1, 1891.) 

The poems, prepared in dummy, are in the Manuscript Room, Duke University 
Library. ‘The present writer is now engaged in the performance of the third 
project. (In Charleston there are statues of William Gilmore Simms and Henry 
Timrod, but none of Paul Hamilton Hayne.) 

98 The extracts from Hayne’s letters, which he set in a frame as “Paul Hamilton 
Hayne painted by himself,” he finally sent to Copse Hill on Dec. 17, 1887, unable 
to find a publisher. The MS is now in the Hayne Collection, Duke University 
Library. 

Gayarré continued his long sympathetic letters to Mrs. Hayne until her death, 
and then to William Hayne until he himself grew too feeble to write. He also 
continued, with only occasional success, to bombard the magazines with historical 
and reminiscent essays—‘Mary Stuart,” “The Famous Lafittes at Galveston,” “Don 
Carlos and Isabelle de Valois,” “The Normans on the Banks of the Mississippi,” 
“Lafontaine,” ‘The Southern Character,’ “The Quadroons of Louisiana,” ‘‘Liter- 
ature in Louisiana,’ “The Women of Louisiana,’ and others. He even wrote— 
chiefly to escape from himself—a long historical novel set in the reign of Philip III, 
entitled Quevedo, completed it on his eighty-sixth birthday, and sent it to Harper's, 
only to have it rejected. One of his last letters says that he is afflicted with cat- 
aracts and has to conserve his eyes to write for bread, his wife has had to give up 
her habit of reading to him because of throat trouble, and besides he is almost 
completely deaf; though he still has the bare necessities of life, he is left chiefly to 
unpleasant reminiscences. He died on Feb. 11, 1895, in his ninety-first year; at 
his death it was generally recognized that the state had lost her foremost citizen. 
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Timrod, Lanier, and Hayne. The glory of this triumvirate is 
ours. We watch the opinion of the North for their praises, and 
we praise them too, though we read them not. They lived and died 
among us. What lives of heroic self-denial; what devotion to the 
highest principles of art; what unmurmuring struggles against ad- 
verse fortunes and ill health! Bright as are the lives which they 
have traced, sweet as are the measures they have sung, the legacies 
which far outweigh all these, are these lives of noble rectitude, of 
unfaltering devotion, of a courage greater than that which led our 
soldiers to the field. Yet we have neglected them and passed them 
by; and now, when the sod lies over all of them, we awaken only 
for a moment to our strange indifference to the literary life of the 
South.’ 


109 Fditorial in the Southern Bivouac, Il, 197 (Aug., 1886). This appeared in 
the same issue with the third and last instalment of Hayne’s biographical sketch 
of Gayarre. 


PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE: VIRGINIA 
GENTLEMAN, LAWYER, HUNTER, 
AND POET 


Davin K. Jackson 


While our centre-tables are littered with the feeble moralizings of Tupper, done 
up in very bright morocco; and while the corners of our newspapers are graced 
with the glibly versified common-places of Mackey, and cf writers even more worth- 
less than Mackey, there is, perhaps, scarcely a single bookseller in the United States, 
on whose face we should not encounter the grin of ignorance, if we chanced to 
inquire for the Froissart ballads of Philip Pendleton Cooke.—Henry Timrod, “Liter- 
ature in the South,” Russell’s Magazine, V, 392 (Aug., 1859). 


ON FEBRUARY 19, 1847, immediately after the publication of his first 
and only volume, Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems, Philip Pen- 
dleton Cooke wrote to his friend, the Reverend Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold,! anthologist and defamer of Edgar Allan Poe: “My 
literary life opens now. If the world manifests any disposition to 
hear my ‘utterances’ it will be abundantly gratified. I am thirty; 
until forty, letters shall be my mind’s calling—avoiding however 
to rely on them pecuniarily—then (after forty) politics will be a 
sequitur.”” Almost a month before, on January 20, upon sending 
the manuscript of the volume to Griswold for the Philadelphia 
publishers, Carey and Hart, he had made a somewhat similar reso- 
lution: “The Froissart Ballads sent you are certainly not in the 
high key of a man warm with his subject, and doing the thing 
finely; I wrote them with the reluctance of a turkey-hunter kept 
from his sport—only Mr. [John Pendleton] Kennedy’s urgent 
entreaty and remonstrance whipped me up to the labor. This 
year, however, I will fan the fires, and make a rush for fame.” 


7 Rufus W. Griswold (1815-1857). For a biographical sketch of Griswold see 
the Dictionary of American Biography (hereinafter cited as D. A. B.), VIII, 10-12. 
See also the work cited in note 2, below. 

? Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of Rufus W. Griswold 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1898), p. 194. Hereinafter referred to as Griswold, op. cit. 

® Ibid., p. 193. John Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870), American statesman and 
novelist, was Philip Pendleton Cooke's first cousin. See D. A. B., X, 333-334, and 
Henry T. Tuckerman, The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy (New York, 1871). 
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Unfortunately Cooke’s hopes and ambitions were never realized, 
for three years later, on Sunday, January 20, 1850, he died at the 
age of thirty-three.* When he learned of Cooke’s death, Griswold 
wrote to John R. Thompson, then editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger: 


So P. P. Cooke, the finest poet that ever lived in Virginia—one 
of the finest that have written in our day—is dead. I corresponded 
with him for years, and made the arrangements for bringing out 
his poems, in Philadelphia—obtaining, to his surprise I believe, 
a hundred dollars of copy money. I read all his proofs, too—and 
the while had hopes of the Ballads creating a sensation—which they 
did not. Cannot something be done for his widow, with his MSS. 
and uncollected poems and prose writings that are in print? If 
you will undertake the preparation of his works, I will do all I 
can do in the matter of printing them and making them profitable. 
You certainly do not exaggerate his merits in the Messenger.° 





There is a short unpublished biography of Cooke by Kennedy. This biography and 
the manuscript of the Frozssart Ballads are owned by Mrs. A. B. Bevan, Cooke’s 
granddaughter (W. J. Hogan, “An Unpublished Poem of Philip Pendleton Cooke,” 
Educational Forum, 1, 81-86, Nov., 1936). 

“See the Southern Literary Messenger (hereinafter cited as S. L. M.), XVI, 125- 
126 (Feb., 1850). 

5 John R. Thompson, The Genius and Character of Edgar Allan Poe, edited and 
arranged by James H. Whitty and James H. Rindfleisch (Richmond, Va.: privately 
printed, 1929), pp. 55-56. The letter dated New York, Feb. 19, 1850, was first 
printed in Rufus W. Griswold’s “Philip Pendleton Cooke,” International Monthly 
Magazine of Literature, Science, and Art, IV, 300-303 (Oct. 1, 1851); reprinted, 
S. L. M., XVII, 669-673 (Oct.-Noy., 1851). For a biographical sketch of John R. 
Thompson, see D. A. B., XVIII, 464, and J. R. Miller’s University of Virginia doc- 
toral dissertation on Thompson (MS, University of Virginia Library); for his col- 
lected poems, see John S. Patton (ed.), Poems of John R. Thompson (New York, 
1920). 

Griswold’s proposal seems not to have been acceptable to Thompson, although 
he did obtain a copyright for the unfinished “The Chevalier Merlin,” running in 
the Messenger at the time of Cooke’s death. There is still no collected edition of 
Cooke’s writings, and there is no published full-length biographical study of him. 
See note 151. The present essay is an attempt to supply the future biographer and 
editor of Cooke with notes gathered here and there by the present writer while 
looking for material on another subject. Consequently, I have quoted somewhat 
freely from Cooke’s letters and those of his contemporaries. I am much indebted 
to Professor Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University for many notes and helpful sug- 
gestions; to the staff and officials of the Duke University Library for much kindness, 
for permission to reprint materials in the John Esten Cooke collection of manuscripts, 
for obtaining microfilms of Cooke’s letters in the Kennedy papers in the Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore, Md.; to the Peabody Institute, for permission to quote from 
these microfilms. 
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Philip Pendleton Cooke,® the oldest son of Maria Pendleton 
and John Rogers Cooke, was born on October 26, 1816, at the old 
family mansion, “Stone House,” in the town of Martinsburg, 
Berkeley County, (now West) Virginia. In Berkeley and in the 
neighboring three counties—Clarke, Frederick, and Jefferson—then 


in the northernmost part of Virginia, Cooke spent the greater part 
of his life.” 


° For a biographical sketch of Cooke, see D. A. B., IV, 388-389. May Alcott 
Thompson’s PAilip Pendleton Cooke (an unpublished master’s thesis, Columbia 
University, 1923), while not very reliable, furnishes some interesting side lights on 
the poet. John O. Beaty’s John Esten Cooke, Virginian (New York, 1922), a doc- 
toral dissertation, is my chief source of information about Cooke’s family background. 

™ Two of these counties, lying in the fertile, sweeping Valley of Virginia and 
bounded on the east by the Blue Ridge, had been formed from Frederick, a much 
disputed part of Lord Fairfax’s Northern Neck: Berkeley in 1772, and Clarke in 
1836. The other county, Jefferson, was formed from Berkeley in 1801. Their 
approximate population for the year 1840 is given in the following table: 


Berkeley Jefferson 
Frederick (now West Va.) Clarke (now West Va.) 
Wihitess ys c.actrty. II,119 8,760 2,867 95323 
Slaves): ss:.0 casey 2,302 1,919 3,325 4,157 
Free Colored .... 821 293 161 602 


Their chief money crops were wheat, corn, and potatoes. Unlike the Tidewater 
sections, these Valley counties produced no cotton and tobacco of commercial value. 

Winchester, the seat of Frederick County, was the second largest town, next to 
Wheeling, west of the Blue Ridge. The principal buildings were a courthouse, 
a jail, a market-house, a Masonic hall, and a lyceum. There were also two news- 
paper printing-oflices, two banks, a savings institution, and fifty stores. One railroad 
connected Winchester with Harper’s Ferry. For a population of 3,454 there were 
twelve churches: two each of the Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian 
denominations and one each of the Episcopal, German Reformed, Friends, and 
Catholic beliefs. 

Martinsburg, Cooke’s birthplace, with a population of seventeen hundred in 
1840, was the county seat of Berkeley. Situated on one of the main arteries con- 
necting the industrial East with the frontier West, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Martinsburg had two newspaper printing-offices, seven stores, one market, and six 
churches. One of the original trustees of the town was Philip Pendleton, the poet’s 
grandfather and namesake. 

Charles Town, named after George Washington’s brother Charles, was twenty- 
two miles distant from Winchester by railroad and in 1840 had a population of 
fourteen hundred. Its principal buildings included eleven mercantile stores, a 
branch of the Bank of the Valley, an academy, one newspaper printing-office, and 
three churches (Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Methodist). In the vicinity of Lee- 
town (in Jefferson County) once lived General Charles Lee, of Revolutionary fame, 
whose eccentricities are revealed in the following extract from his will: “I desire 
most earnestly that I may not be buried in any church or churchyard, or within a 
mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meeting-house, for since I have resided in 
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His ancestors came to America from the county of Hereford, 
England; and Nathaniel Cooke, his great-grandfather, was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts. From Boston, Nathaniel moved to Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, where he became a wealthy shipowner and 
financially assisted the Colonial government. 

His son Stephen Cooke, after attending Princeton College, was 
sent to one of the English universities. Later, during the American 
Revolution, Stephen served as a surgeon, and was in Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina, when it was attacked by the British. On his way 
from Charleston, South Carolina, to Philadelphia, by sea, he was 
captured and taken to Bermuda. There he fell in love with Cath- 
erine Esten, daughter of a prominent government official and a 


this country, I have kept so much bad company while living that I do not choose 
to continue it when dead” (Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginia, Charles- 
ton, S. C., 1845, p. 191). 

The fourth county in which Cooke lived a portion of his life was Clarke, of 
which the chief town was Millwood, eleven miles southeast from Winchester, con- 
taining an Episcopal church and about thirty dwellings. In Clarke were large 
estates like those of feudal England. “Greenway Court,” later celebrated in one 
of his younger brother’s novels, Fairfax; or, The Master of Greenway Court: A 
Chronicle of the Valley of Shenandoah (1868), was once the seat of Lord Fairfax, 
the proprietor of the Northern Neck of Virginia. “Saratoga,” built by General 
Daniel Morgan, was the residence of “Mr. N. Burwell, Sr.” (see Cooke’s footnote 
to “John Carper,” S. L. M., XIV, 93, Feb., 1848) in the 1840’s, and later, after the 
Civil War, of the Page family. John Esten married a member of this same family. 
The “Bower,” the residence of Philip’s aunt, Mrs. Dandridge (nee Pendleton), was 
a gay, lively establishment, where the father and mother of John P. Kennedy lived 
for a while. In the 1840’s Nancy Pendleton Kennedy moved to her father’s house in 
Martinsburg. She died at the “Bower,” in 1854. The “Vineyard,” Philip Pendleton 
Cooke’s estate, containing nearly a thousand acres;-had—eight varieties of peaches, 
fifteen kinds of pears, and nine kinds of grapes (S. L. M., XXVI, 424, June, 1858). 
“Clayton,” in Jefferson County, near Charles Town, was a farm owned by Nancy 
Pendleton Kennedy, on which she and her husband lived with three of their sons 
and a niece, Jane McCay, in the early 1840’s. Four miles northeast of Millwood 
was the “Old Chapel,” built in 1796, an Episcopal church in which the Rt. Rev- 
erend William Meade, Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, had once offi- 
ciated. Its graveyard was the Cooke family burying-ground. 

For further information about these Valley counties, see Howe, op. cit., and 
Samuel Kercheval, History of the Valley of Virginia (Winchester, Va.: Samuel H. 
Davis, 1833). Incidentally, Cooke’s father was one of the subscribers to Kercheval’s 
book, which was a source not only for John Esten but also Philip Pendleton. For 
the life and manners of the Valley, see Tuckerman, op. cit., pp. 42-43, 49, passim. 
Washington Irving was once a guest of the Kennedy family in the Valley (see 
Stanley T. Williams and Leonard B. Beach, ‘Washington Irving’s Letters to Mary 
Kennedy,” American Literature, V1, 51-54, March, 1934). Poe is also said to have 
visited Philip Pendleton Cooke in the Valley (May Alcott Thompson, op. cit., pp. 
55-56), but it does not seem likely. 
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staunch Whig. Later he commanded an old shackly schooner 
bringing salt from the Bahamas to Boston. After the war he 
returned to Bermuda, where he married Catherine Esten and made 
his home. For a while Stephen practiced surgery at Turk Island 
in the Bahamas. In 1791 he moved to Alexandria, where he ac- 
quired considerable property, and ten years later he established 
himself on an estate in Loudoun County, Virginia. In the year of 
his grandson’s birth, 1816, he died. 

Two of the fourteen children of Stephen and Catherine Esten 
Cooke—John Esten (1783-1853) and Philip St. George (1809-1895) 
—distinguished themselves. After receiving his doctor’s degree in 
medicine from the University of Pennsylvania, John Esten, one 
of the founders of the Transylvania Journal of Medicine and the 
Associate Sciences, practiced his profession, became a teacher, and 
finally turned to theology. Philip St. George, a graduate of West 
Point, an adventurer, and an admirer of his nephew, won fame as 
a soldier and as the author of Scenes and Adventures in the Army: 
or Romance of Military Life (1856) and The Conquest of New 
Mexico and California: A Historical and Personal Narrative (1878). 
His Scenes and Adventures in the Army was first published serially 
under the pen name “D.R.G.N.” (Dragoon) in the Southern 
Literary Messenger. In the Civil War Philip St. George joined the 
Union army and fought against his own son, John Rogers, II, and 
his son-in-law, Colonel J. E. B. Stuart. 

Stephen’s third son, John Rogers Cooke, the father of Philip 
Pendleton, was born in Bermuda in 1788, and died in 1854. After 
attending Princeton and the College of William and Mary he 
studied law. He served in the War of 1812 and in the Virginia 
legislature. In 1829, with Madison, Marshall, and others, he drafted 
the new constitution of Virginia. In Martinsburg, Virginia, where 
he began the practice of law, John Rogers, “the glass of fashion,”® 
fell in love with the beautiful Maria Pendleton,® daughter of Philip 
Pendleton of Berkeley County, and a member of a talented family. 

* Beaty, op. cit., p. 5. 


° Her sister Nancy Clayton Pendleton was the mother of John P. Kennedy. For 
information about the Pendleton family and their circle, see Tuckerman, op. cit. 
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While her husband practiced law in Charles Town, Maria herself 
oversaw the work at “Glengary,” the Pendleton estate to which 
they moved from Winchester in 1831 or 1832. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke was the oldest of a family of thirteen 
children. In the diary of his brother John Esten,1° who later 
became a well-known novelist, “Phil” is described as reading, writ- 
ing, hunting, and storing his hunting trophies in his father’s office. 
To his brothers John and Henry, Philip’s “crowning attribute 
was his skill as a hunter, and the scent of gunpowder almost in- 
variably accompanies the poet into the pages of his brother’s [John 
Esten’s] autobiography, whether he has killed a deer ‘at eighty 
yards with a ball under the eye, has brought in an unusually 
fine wild turkey or Indian hen, or has merely exploded a large 
fire-cracker in a manner calculated to impress a small boy.”1 

His boyhood was not unlike that of many a lad on a Southern 
plantation. In his early teens, however, he seems to have been 
encouraged by his father and by an editor of a local newspaper 
to publish his literary compositions. In the Winchester (Virginia) 
Republican appeared his earlier sketches in prose and verse: “Count 
Herman,” “Moss-Trooper’s Ballads,” “Golnon,” “Isabel,” “Kemp,” 
and “The Glider.”!2 Years later the editor of this newspaper wrote 
to John R. Thompson, of the Messenger: 

10 }7e was born on November 3, 1830, in the house on Ambler’s Hill, Win- 
chester, Va. (Beaty, op. cit., p. 1). 

11 Beaty, op. cit., p. 9. For a description of Philip’s first turkey hunt, see his 
autobiographical “The Turkey-Hunter in His Closet,’ S. L. M., XVII, 659-662 
(Oct.-Nov., 1851). See also “Life in the Autumn Woods,” S. L. M., IX, 729-730 
(Dec., 1843). ‘Devoted to the sports of the field, there was not a nook along 
the borders of the Shenandoah near his cottage that he had not visited, gun in hand, 
and we have been told by one who was honored with his intimate friendship that 
when some beautiful vista would open upon his gaze, or some unexpected glory 
and cloud, or some rich garniture of forest would appear before him, he would 
frequently transcribe his grateful sensations upon paper taken out for wadding, on 
the crown of his hat” (S. L. M., XVI, 125-126, Feb., 1850). 

12 See J. E. Cooke’s letter to R. W. Griswold, dated Richmond, Va., June 6, 
1851 (Griswold, op. cit., pp. 195-197). According to John Esten, his brother con- 
tributed the following poems to the Republican: “Count Herman,” “Moss-Trooper’s 
Ballads,” “Golnon,” “Isabel,” “Kemp,” and “The Glider.” I have not examined 


a file of the Republican. The manuscript of “Count Herman” was found by W. J. 
Hogan, op. cit., and printed by him. 
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It was the Winchester Republican, not the Virginian,* to which 
he contributed many of his earlier compositions, under the nom de 
plume of Larry Lyle. There are graduate-printers of the office who 
bear him well in mind; how particular he was as to the correctness 
of his articles, though, in his aversion to give trouble, whenever 
he “stopped the press” to alter a phrase or remove an error, he 
would quietly deposit a piece of silver in the hand of the lad who 
placed him satisfactorily before the public. It is a matter of admis- 
sible pride with a journal that boasted such a contributor, with 
such a poet as James G. Brooks as editor nearly about the same 
time, to be placed rectus in curia on this point of credit, and Mr. 
Thompson, of the Messenger, will oblige us if he will so put us 
on record in his columns, where the error, if unnoticed, would 
seem to substantiate the similar statement in Duyckinck’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Literature. 


One of the editors of the Republican in the early eighteen-thirties 
was James Gordon Brooks (1801-1841),1° who had written popular 
fugitive verse under the signature of “Florio,” and who had edited 
several literary journals in New York City. Brooks’s wife, Mary 
Elizabeth Akin,’® who adopted the pen name “Norna,” was also 
a poet and a native of New York. The year after the publication 
of The Rivals of Este and Other Poems (1829), written by them in 
collaboration, the two had moved to Winchester, where Brooks 
edited the Republican for a few years. Perhaps the Brookses en- 
couraged the young Cooke in his early literary attempts. 

In 1831, at the age of fifteen, Philip Pendleton entered Princeton 
College, the Alma Mater of his father and grandfather. The 
Reverend James Carnahan, D.D.,!" was then president, and this 
Presbyterian college, among whose students were many South- 
erners, was progressive, for Carnahan was an excellent classical 
scholar and a sound teacher of philosophy and religion. During 

*9 Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature, edited 


to date by M. Laird Simons (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1881), II, 571; S. L. M., XXVI, 
424 (June, 1858). 

#5. L. M., XXVII, 78-79 (July, 1858). Thompson acknowledged his error: 
“It gives us great pleasure to set our readers right in this matter, the more especially 
as the Winchester Republican still maintains its ancient character as a valuable and 
interesting journal, under the management of a gentleman who is himself a poet, 
and who has contributed at times to the Messenger’s pages.” 

*® Duyckinck, op. cit., II, 130-132. 

1° hid. 17 Tbid., 1, 284. 
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his two years at Princeton, Cooke was retiring in his associations 
and habits, and spent most of his time reading Chaucer, Spenser, 
“and the elder poets of the language, to whom his devotion con- 
tinued earnest and unchanging throughout life.’”"® His roommate 
and friend was Alexander Robinson Boteler (1815-1892), who after- 
wards became a Congressman and a Confederate soldier.” When 
Cooke died, one of the college literary societies of which he had 
been an honored member, passed resolutions, a part of which fol- 
lows: 
Whig Hall, College of New 
Jersey, Princeton. 
Extracts from the Minutes of the American 
Whig Society 

Whereas, it has pleased an all-wise Providence to remove from 
the circle of his numerous friends and admirers, Philip Pendleton 
Cooke, a graduate member of this Society, whose brilliant poetical 
genius reflected high honor on this institution, while it gave 
promise of a widely increasing and enduring reputation, therefore, 
etca! 


On account of some youthful escapade or because of some difficulty 
with the faculty he did not receive his degree. “I spent several 
years at Princeton College, N. J.,” he explained to Griswold, “and 
I believe graduated, although I was not finally examined with my 
class, and never distinguished myself or took an honor.”?* 

At the age of eighteen, while still at Princeton, Philip Pendleton 
wrote under the pen names, “Frank Beverly” and “Erroll Con- 
way,” for the Knickerbocker Magazine, then conducted by Samuel 
Daly Langtree and Timothy Flint, successors to Charles Fenno 
Hoffman (1806-1884), its first editor. Prominent contributors to 

185. L. M., XXVI, 420 (June, 1858). J. E. Cooke wrote to Griswold (Gris- 
wold, op. cit., p. 196), in a letter dated June 6, 1851: ‘My brother’s tastes ran 
most towards the old poets and prose writers:—The ‘dearest books’ as Sir Walter 
Scott says, in his library were a fine English edition of Chaucer in fourteen volumes, 
and Lord Berner’s Froissart, also English, in four large volumes. Keats, Shelley 
and Coleridge were also favorites with him; not Southey or Byron, When the 
[Froissart] Ballads were published he had not seen Tennyson, but his poems after- 
ward were favorites with him—more especially ‘Morte D’Arthur’ and ‘Ulysses.’ ” 

19 Williams and Beach, op. cit., p. 57, n. 26. For a biographical sketch of 
Boteler, see D. A. B., Il, 467-468. Most of Boteler’s letters are in the George 


Washington Flowers Collection of the Duke University Library. 
205 L. M., XXVI, 421 (June, 1858). 21 Griswold, op. cit., p. 190. 
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the early issues of the Knickerbocker (founded in January, 1833) 
were Paulding, Hoffman, Verplanck, Halleck, Willis, R. H. Stod- 
dard, George William Curtis, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
and Holmes. In such distinguished company appeared Cooke with 
three contributions: “Song of the Sioux Lovers” (July, 1833), “The 
Consumptive” (February, 1834), and “Historical Ballads, No. 6. 
Persian: Dhu Nowas” (April, 1834).?* These three poems appar- 
ently attracted little attention and no praise except among the 
undergraduates of Princeton,?* and their author seems to have 
been content to let them remain anonymous under his pem names. 
But the poetic fire was not extinguished for want of applause. 
Upon returning from Princeton to Winchester, where his family 
then lived, he began the study of law under his father’s guidance,** 
and devoted no small part of his time to the cultivation of his 
literary talents. The Southern Literary Messenger, newly founded 
in Richmond by the printer Thomas Willis White, became a 


medium for the productions of his pen.” At the age of twenty, 


two years after his leaving Princeton, he married Willie Anne 
Burwell,?® the posthumous daughter of William Burwell of “Carter 
Hall,” who, to his brother John, was “a being come from fairy 
land.”?" Her family, particularly an uncle, seems, however, not 


°2 “Song of the Sioux Lovers,” by “Frank Beverly,” Knickerbocker: or New- 
York Monthly Magazine, Il, 60 (July, 1833); “The Consumptive,’ by “Erroll 
Conway,” ibid., Ill, 99-100 (Feb., 1834); “Historical Ballads. No. 6. Persian: 
Dhu Nowas,” by “Erroll Conway,” zbid., III, 292-294 (April, 1834). For facts 
about Hoffman see D. A. B., IX, 110-111, and Homer F. Barnes, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman (New York, 1930). 

*8 See pp. 301-302. 34 Griswold, op. cit., pp. 190, 195. 

2° See my Poe and The Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Va., 1934), 
passim; and The Contributors and Contributions to The Southern Literary Messenger 
(18 34-1864) (Charlottesville, Va., 1936), Index. 

2° Griswold, op. cit., p. 190; Beaty, op. cit., p. 10. For an account of Philip’s 
courtship, see Hogan, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

°" Beaty, op. cit., p. 10. According to May Alcott Thompson, quoting Miss 
Mariah Pendleton Duval, Mrs. Cooke “‘was a gem of womanhood” (op. cit., p. 83). 
In an essay, probably by John Esten Cooke, Philip was described as “somewhat 
above the middle height, gracefully and compactly built, and very erect in his 
carriage. ... His eyes were of a deep hazel—his hair dark chestnut and curling— 
his expression one of great tranquillity and repose” (S. L. M., XXVI, 432, June, 
1858). See also J. E. Cooke’s letter to Griswold (Griswold, op. cit., pp. 196-197): 
“My brother’s character may be best gathered from his own writings. In the lines 
to ‘My Daughter Lily’ you may discover his warm and. affectionate heart, in his 
ballads the fiery and chivalrous phase of his intellect, in ‘Ugolino’ his pathos, and 
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to have approved the match.28 When in the summer of 1838 the 
house at “Glengary” was destroyed by fire, and John Rogers Cooke 
and his family moved to Charles Town, and later, in March, 1840, 
to Richmond, Philip and Anne moved to Martinsburg.”® 

The correspondence between Philip Pendleton and his father 
during the next few years is marked by the son’s frequent requests 
for financial aid.2® On October 5, 1840, Philip wrote to his father, 
saying that he and Anne were in urgent need of fifteen or twenty 
dollars. In November, Philip and his wife were planning a trip 
to Richmond, which seems never to have been made. 

In December, while Anne and the children were weatherbound 
in Charles Town, on their way home to the “Bower” (the 
Dandridge estate) from “Saratoga” (the Burwell plantation), daily 
for three weeks except Sundays, Philip and his cousin Stephen 
Dandridge had been turkey hunting. Three hours every afternoon 
and as many more after bedtime, at eight o’clock, he had spent read- 
ing back numbers of the Edinburgh Review; Blackstone, the Eng- 
lish original, “not Tucker’s”; and the second and third volumes of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Napoleon, which he enthusiastically claimed, was 
“the grandest book of the 19‘ century.” In the spring he had 
hopes of settling in Palmyra, Missouri, to which some of his friends 
and neighbors had gone, but the fear of his father’s death and the 


in all his writings his thoroughly wholesome and healthy character of mind. As a 
boy and young man he was full of the poetic character—apart, original, and always 
looked up to by his associates. As he grew older and married, his character be- 
came more practical, and long before his death, I can thankfully say, no man was 
ever more just and practical in his views—that hiatus so often seen in the mind of 
genius. His feeling toward his family—including my father, mother, brothers and 
sisters—amounted to a blind devotion, and nowhere is his pure and noble character 
more evident than in his letters to my father. A short time before his last illness 
he introduced into his family of his own accord morning and evening prayer. He 
died as he had lived, a lofty and pure-hearted gentleman and a humble Christian. 
God, I feel, has taken him into his holy keeping.” 

“Carter Hall,’ now owned by Mr. Gerald B. Lambert, is considered one of the 
finest of all the Colonial estates in the Valley of Virginia (Hogan, op. cit., p. 82, 
fa, fal))o 

28 See MS letters dated Feb. 1, 1843, April 26, 1843, and April 28, 1845, from 
Cooke to his father (Duke University Library). 

2° Beaty, op. cit., pp. 11, 13. 

30 Unless otherwise stated, the quotations and facts in the following pages (pp. 
291-297) have been selected from Cooke’s letters to his father (MSS, Duke Uni- 
versity Library). 
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responsibilities of taking care of his mother, brothers, and sisters 
haunted him. He advised his father to send his brothers John 
and Henry to the Navy or to West Point. “The Bar is a lottery,” 
he declared. “It is lamentable,” he exclaimed, “to see the old 
families of the land, the first in gentility & caste, reduced; to see 
their descendants gradually sinking by marriage & association into 
humbler classes; and to see mine thus would break my heart.”8* 
“My little girls [Lizzy, the older; Maria Pendleton, the younger | 
are beautiful children,” he added, and then asked for $10 or $15. 
Two days later he was in urgent need of $71.50 to pay board, for 
Nathaniel Burwell would not give Anne her allowance until it 
was due on March 1. He expressed the hope that the “good old 
days” would come back when such amounts were “passed away, 
hourly.” In February he was still in need of money, and in March 
his Uncle Phil was in difficult financial straits. That afternoon, 
March 2, 1841, the two had walked along the railroad tracks for 
two hours, perhaps discussing their distressing problems. 

In September, 1841, Cooke’s circumstances temporarily im- 
proved: Thomas Hugh Burwell’s death left Anne two thousand 
dollars. The next year he was practicing law in Martinsburg, 
where Anne intended ‘to spend the winter with him. The two 
with their family were planning to live in Millwood, Clarke 
County, as soon as a cottage could be built. His Uncle Phil 
Pendleton was now well, and had been relieved from his cares. 
On September 3, 1842, he gave up the use of spirits and began a 
reduction of his consumption of tobacco, not because of any moral 
objection, but perhaps for the sake of economy. The next month, 
however, he needed twenty-five instead of fifteen dollars. 

On November 28, 1842, after spending two weeks at “Cassilis” 
(the home of Andrew Kennedy), he wrote to his father: “‘I waste 
no time for I have abundant leisure,’ quoting Robinson Crusoe,” 
and he expressed the hope that his family would occupy their 
new house in December. But, again, financial worries heavily 
weighed upon him; he wrote to his father: 

*? Beaty (op. cit., p. 1) states: ‘Throughout his life John Esten was, for his 


environment, very democratic—far more so than his brother Philip, who wrote of 
the glory of ‘caste’... .” 
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I have already assured you, and now assure you again, that my 
greatest vexation in life is the not being able to do without your 
assistance in pecuniary matters. There is a striking and offensive 
impropriety in my taking my support, at twenty six, from my 
father. The young of the eagles (of which high breed I persuade 
myself I am come) feed themselves when their wings are old 
enough, and so does every other animal, when matured, except 
that good for nothing creature a “Virginia gentleman.” The only 
palliative of this still continuing, (but surely soon to end) depend- 
ence on you is the strictest economy on my part, and that I will 
rigorously practise. This is a preface to my iteration of the cry 
of the horse leech’s daughter “Give—Give!” I want $2.00 to pay 
for a load of wood which I bought this morning, $1.50 to pay 
to the farmer who winters my mare, about $1.00 to the saddler, 
and enough more to make up six or eight dollars altogether. My 
estimate which I sent you just before you remitted me the $25 
was inaccurate to the extent I have just mentioned. 

How do you come on professionally? I bear in mind what you 
say concerning my ultimate removal to Richmond. It may very 
well come to pass that I will before very long practise law there 
with an income from lands and slaves in the valley to back me. 
I am sure that I will become very rich if I ever make $5000 per 
annum. I am as prudent in my expenditures as any man naturally 
liberal ever was. 


In February, 1843, business was dull, and Philip Pendleton 
needed three or four dollars. He expected a reconciliation with 
Nathaniel Burwell. In March of the same year the long-planned 
trip to Richmond was postponed, for Anne was pregnant. He 
was without funds to make the trip to “Saratoga,” where Anne 
was. His friends, too, were without money: “Money is as scarce 
in the country as virtue—scarcer. Edmund P.[endleton] had to 
raise money for his trip to Richmond by a sort of general levy. 
A pony purse was got up for him amongst his young friends. 
His friend Tom Brown borrowed his wife’s gold pieces—her little 
fancy funds—to contribute toward the expenses of the trip.” On 
March 29 he was summoned to “Saratoga” by a letter from Mrs. 
Nathaniel Burwell: Anne had given birth to their third daughter, 
and the two were well. Philip, however, did not stay at “Saratoga,” 
for Mr. Burwell was still displeased with his nephew-in-law, and 
did not show himself. Instead, he visited nearby at the home of 
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his friend, Frank Meade. Philip, in a letter to his father, believed 
that Burwell distrusted his ability to administer a plantation. 

No doubt Burwell had good reason for being suspicious of 
anyone who managed an estate, for everywhere in the Valley 
financial affairs seemed to be growing worse. Philip described the 
plight of his friends: 


Times in this region, are not only hard, but perfectly flinty. 
Boyd |[Pendleton?] can scarcely get money enough to be married 
on at the lowest rate of “nuptial expenditure.” Washington Ham- 
mond, Tom Baylor, Jos. Crane, Col. Hite &c. &c. are gone by the 
board in Jefferson; David MSGuire in Clarke is at the last pecuniary 
gasp; Edmund Hunter seems to be in no danger, but Anthony 
Kennedy is ruined, I think, beyond a doubt. I never see any body 
with money. George Reynolds & Daniel Snyder have availed 
themselves of the B'. Law. 

These times have doubtless affected not only your receipts but 
your business generally. There is a pressure of distress, so universal, 
& so crushing, that men I should think would dread, or be unable 
to meet, the smallest expenditure even in the pursuit of their 
property-rights. Let me know how your business holds out... . 


On July 6, 1844, he wrote the following lengthy letter to his 
father: 


I received your letter yesterday and as you say you will leave 
Richmond for Lewisburg in a few days, I have determined to 
write to you at once. By the way, before I forget it, ask Ma to 
procure me garden seeds as she did last summer. I am very fond 
of good dinners, and have a great fancy for raising uncommon 
vegetables. You forgot to tell me in your letter [see mine just 
preceding it] what Ma answered to my question about the squash. 
I want to know whether they are pumpkins or cymblins—to be 
eaten when young or to be left till ripe. A cymblin you know 
can’t be eaten when ripe;—remember the old joke you used to 
tell, long ago, about Jerome Bonaparte, or some other Frenchman 
in this country, who had put in a large crop of cymblins for winter 
food for his hogs. On the other hand it would be a good joke 
if I used my pumpkins half grown. 

What you say about my poetic vein being exhausted, I feel an 
inward assurance, is a mistake. I agree with you entirely, however, 
in believing that poetical composition gains a man neither wealth 
nor honours in this country. It is in the maturity of countries 
that the harp is listened to—or rather in the old age of countries, 
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when energy has given way to ease & indulgence, and men have 
leisure to delight in the arts. The Anglo Saxon who is pressing 
towards California with a knapsack on his back, has no leisure 
for scholarly indulgence; and he is a type of our population. I 
know that six months of continuous composition, such as that at 
Glengary in my nineteenth year, would develope my “poetical 
vein”; and that any apparent poverty in its present yield is owing 
not to exhaustion but to the fact that the shaft has been, in years 
of disuse, choked with rubbish. I sent you the verses to Liz, 
because they were expressive of a purified & chastened condition 
of my inner man. I have striven for several years to weed my 
nature, to correct what, I painfully remembered, had embittered 
many an hour of the past when we were all together. And I think 
my passions are more under my control, my charities more steady, 
my domestic virtues (if I ever had any) clearer than they were. 
The introduction of matters of my own private concernment into 
the verses was natural in writing to my little daughter—as I cer- 
tainly dd just as entirely, & as much without an eye to publication, 
as if I had been writing a letter to her. Having written in this 
unreserved way, however, I agree with you, on reflection, that 
the verses ought not to be published. What you say about prose 
is all true. It after all is the weapon for a stout-minded man; 
it does effective work in the world, and I mean to accomplish 
myself in its use if I can. Poetry shall be only my occasional 
indulgence. I am a little ashamed to have written so much egotism. 

Edmund Hunter has been in Missouri for five or six weeks, 
and of course did not write the puff of F. James Stewart, a young 
lawyer of thirty or thereabout, whom Edmund left to manage the 
paper [Republican? |, wrote it. Stewart has no sense, and is F’s 
drudge (having been taken into partnership, in the practice, by 
him, to do office work &c) and of course is at F’s service heart, 
pen & tongue. F. must have corrected that puff; so I think from 
my knowledge of S’s usual blundering style. Two nights ago in 
the club house he used the following figure “South Carolina sat 
looking on, like an dll omened bird, working the wires.” He never 
wrote or spoke a good sentence in his life. He is however a good 
kind-hearted young man. He married a daughter of old Capt. 
Glen, and is working manfully for his bread. 

Mr. F. is more of a man than you ever had reason to believe 
him. I have heard several speeches from him lately—elaborately 
prepared (written) addresses—which show mind of a pretty fair 
order. He is zmproving. He is working for position; and his plan 
of operations is to make a few speeches, laboriously compiled, 
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revised, recogitated &c., at favorable times and places, and to see 
that they are not forgotten by the press. He is succeeding very well. 
A. Hunter is smattering his reputation away by making a great 
many ill-prepared speeches, & F. is building up his by “being 
seldom heard” and doing well when heard. He has been uniformly 
attentive, hospitable, &c. to me, and yields singularly to all my 
notions about literature—as if he felt some deficiency on his part 
& superiority on mine. He pays me a great many compliments— 
I am waiting to find out his object in it. \t will appear some day. 

I have imitated you, in this letter, in one respect; I have said 
nothing about surrounding friends. All are well. I expect to go 
into my house presently. Write to Martinsburg however, till I 
apprize you of my removal. I will pay my debts in time to prevent 
their oppressing me. I bear them now as I would a five pound 
weight. I see no danger of an increase of the weight under the 
circumstances of my purposed life. You may depend on it, I will 
get rid of all weight at the first opportunity. You say nothing 
about Sal or the boys [John and Henry]. Write to me about them. 
Let me know how they have grown bodily, mentally &c. How are 
Mary®* & Steger? How is Aunt? Tell Ma she must certainly 
write to me from Greenbrier. Give my love to Aunt Giddy. In 
a year or two I think I will shoot a buck on Brazos; I should like 
to visit that country. What say you to taking such a trip? Shall 
we go? God bless you and our whole family. 


On April 28, 1845, Philip proudly announced to his father the 
birth of his and Anne’s first son (Nathaniel Pendleton Cooke?) 
—‘“a fine bouncing fellow”’— and stated that he and Burwell were 
friendly and that Anne would no doubt inherit “Saratoga.” He 
asked his father to send him several magazines and reported that 
some of his poems were being reprinted “with puffing flourishes.” 
In August of the next year he was pressed for time, busily pre- 
paring one of his articles and writing to his father “during his 
morning working hours.” In December he wrote to his father: 


Tell Ma that I rect. her magazines last night, and hope she will 
continue to send them. I will in my letter in a few days excuse 
myself to you for my poetic employments; in the mean time I 
can send you a no. of the Broadway Journal containing one of 
my poems—and no. following, containing a compliment to me. 


°2 A sister who married a Steger, of Amelia County, Va. Another sister was 
Sal Cooke Duval, of Richmond, Va. 
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We are both compared to Macaulay! The “Proem to the Froissart 
Ballads,” noticed in the last no. is mine. 


In 1847 Cooke was busily occupied with writing articles for 
the Messenger and other journals. In March, 1848, news reached 
him that his father was in financial difficulty, and the following 
April he tried to get Nathaniel Burwell to help his parent. In 
November, 1849, as usual, Cooke had no money and expected none 
until after the next harvest, except his dues from Thompson of 
the Messenger, who was poor and paid his contributors badly. 

On January 20, 1850, Philip Pendleton Cooke, surrounded at 
his bedside by his wife and children, lay desperately ill at his home, 
the “Vineyard,” the home that he and Anne had built. A few 
days before he had contracted pneumonia by wading through the 
icy waters of the Shenandoah, on a freezing winter morning before 
sunrise, in pursuit of game in the mountains. No one seemed to 
realize how seriously ill he was until he died suddenly that Sunday 
morning. His remains were buried in the “Old Chapel” graveyard, 
where a “headstone carved in the shape of a lyre, on whose inner 
surface is an antique harp without strings” marks his grave.*? 


II 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the atmosphere in which Cooke 
lived was not congenial to literature. One of his friends once 
warned him not to waste his time “on a damned thing like poetry”: 


What do you think of a good friend of mine, a most valuable 
and worthy, and hard-riding one, saying gravely to me a short time 
ago, “I wouldn’t waste time on a damned thing like poetry; you 
might make yourself, with all your sense and judgment, a useful 


33.9 L. M., XXVI, 432 (June, 1858). A different account of Cooke’s death is 
given by May Alcott Thompson (op. cit., p. 82), quoting Miss Mariah Pendleton 
Duval: “While engaged upon his work (Chevalier Merlin) Mr. Cooke was called 
to administer the offices of kindness and affection at the bedside of a dying friend, 
with whom he was closely connected by marriage, and whom he did not long 
survive. So assiduously did he apply himself to this sad duty that his exhausted 
energies gave way. His overwatching superinduced disease, of which he died at 
his home.” On April 2, 1850, Kennedy wrote to his uncle Philip Pendleton: “Poor 
Phil has gone too, since I wrote you; another emancipated spirit promoted to a 
higher sphere and with clearer faculty to see and to enjoy” (Tuckerman, op. cit., 


p- 415). 
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man in settling neighborhood disputes and difficulties.” You have 
as much chance with such people, as a dolphin would have, if in 
one of his darts he pitched in amongst the machinery of a mill. 
“Philosophy would clip an angel’s wings,” Keats says, and pom- 
pous dulness would do the same. But these very persons I have 
been talking about, are always ready, when the world generally 
has awarded the honors of successful authorship to any of our 
mad tribe, to come in and confirm the award, and buy if not read, 
the popular book. And so they are not wholly without their uses 
in this world. But woe to him who seeks to climb amongst them. 
An author must avoid them until he is already mounted on the 
platform, and can look down of them, and make them ashamed 
to show their dulness by keeping their hands in their breeches 
pockets, whilst the rest of the world are taking theirs out to give 
money or to applaud with. I am wasting my letter with these 
people, but for fear you may think I am chagrined or cut by what 
I abuse them for, I must say that they suit one half of my character, 
moods, and pursuits, in being good kindly men, rare table com- 
panions, many of them great in field sports, and most of them 
rather deficient in letters than mind; and that, in an every-day 
sense of the word, I love and am beloved by them.** 


Life on a Southern plantation in the Valley counties, even with 
financial embarrassments, was too leisurely and too gay for him. 
He himself realized how difficult it was to get in the mood for 
writing: 

My fruit-trees, rose-bushes, poultry, guns, fishing-tackle, good, hard- 
riding friends, a long-necked bottle on my sideboard, an occasional 
client, &c., &c., &c., make it a little difficult to get from the real 
into the clouds again. It requires a resolute habit of self-concentra- 
tion to enable a man to shut out these and all such real concerns, 


and give himself warmly to the nobler and more tender sort of 
writing—and I am slowly acquiring it.*° 


In 1839 he apologized to Poe for his failure to reply promptly to 
one of Poe’s letters: “My wife enticed me off to visit her kins- 
people in the country, and I saw more of guns & horses and dogs 
than of pens and paper. Amongst dinners, barbecues, snipe shoot- 

*4 [Rufus W. Griswold,] “Philip Pendleton Cooke,” International Monthly Mag- 


azine, 1V, 300-301 (Oct. 1, 1851); quoted by Edd Winfield Parks, Southern Poets 


(New York, 1936), pp. 349-350. 
*5 §. L. M., XVII, 670 (Oct.-Nov., 1851). 
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ing, riding parties &c. I could not gain my brains into the humour 
for writing to you or to any body else.”*® 

“Literature with my brother,” John Esten Cooke explained to 
Griswold, “was a recreation.”** On one occasion Philip Pendleton 
asserted : 


...I1 detest the law. On the other hand, I love the fever-fits 
of composition. The music of rhythm, coming from God knows 
where, like the airy melody in the Tempest, tingles pleasantly in 
my veins and fingers; I like to build the verse cautiously, but with 
the excitement of a rapid writer, which I reign in and check; and 
then, we both know how glorious it is to make the gallant dash, 
and round off the stanza with the sonorous couplet, or with some 
rhyme as natural to its place as a leaf on a tree, but separated from 
its mate that peeps down to it over the inky ends of many inter- 
vening lines.?8 


He was quite ignorant of the publishing business, as he confessed 
to Griswold and Kennedy,*® who had gratuitously offered their 
assistance in bringing out Frozssart Ballads, and Other Poems: 


Will you be kind enough to give me your advice, and whatever 
other aid, with the publishers, your convenience may permit? I 
am quite as ignorant as any country gentleman ever was of the 
business part of literature, and no doubt if my ballads are not to 
be printed until I (personally) induce a publisher to print them, 
they will be converted into gun wads first.*° 


The pleasures of hunting and fishing in the Blue Ridge and 
the practice of law in the county seats, too, interfered with what 
literary inclinations he had, although John Esten, perhaps with 
justifiable envy, exclaimed: “You don’t know what a happy life 


38 James A. Harrison (ed.), The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (Virginia 
ed.; New York, 1902), XVII, 49. WHereinafter cited as Va. Poe. 

87 Griswold, op. cit., p. 196. 

88 International Monthly Magazine, IV, 302 (Oct. 1, 1851). Quoted by Parks, 
Op. cit., pp. 350-351. 

88 See two of Cooke’s letters to Kennedy, one dated the autumn of 1845 and the 
other Nov. 8, 1846 (Killis Campbell, “The Kennedy Papers,” Sewanee Review, XXV, 
348-360, July, 1917), and Cooke’s letters in the Kennedy collection (Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, Md.), dated Oct. 3, Nov. 15, Dec. 1 and 19, 1845; and Nov. 23 
and 27, 1846. See also Griswold, op. cit., pp. 191-193. Four letters dated June 
17, 1842, Dec. 22, 1845, June 12, 1846, and Nov. 26, 1846, from J. P. Kennedy 
to Cooke were in the collection of the late James H. Whitty, Richmond, Va. 

4° Griswold, op. cit., p. 191. 
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you lead, no work—writing tales is not work, more fun than 
anything else—a sweet wife, fine children and nothing to do but 
amuse yourself,’*1 

To Poe’s solicitation for articles for Burton’s Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,** Cooke replied: 


...I cannot promise anything like the systematic contribution 
which I was guilty of in [T. W.] White’s case, for the “madness 
of scribbling” which once itched & tickled at my fingers-ends has 
been considerably cured by a profession & matrimony—money- 
cares and domestic squabbles—buying beef & mutton, and curing 
my child’s croups, colicks, &c. The fever with which I was afflicted 
has given way to a chill—or, as romantic young persons say, “The 
golden dream is broken.”*3 


Not even Poe’s promise to give Cooke’s contributions “a hearty 
welcome, and the choicest position in the magazine”** seems to 
have sufficiently stirred his energies. Cooke confessed to one ad- 
mirer of his “random and not much studied poetry,’*® Rufus W. 
Griswold: 


... 1am happy by my fireside at this place [the “Vineyard”] on 
the banks of the Shenandoah, in view, and within a mile, of the 
Blue Ridge. I go to county towns, at the sessions of courts, and 
hunt and fish, and make myself as happy with my companions as 
I can. I have lately spurred myself again into continuous composi- 
tion and mean to finish books. I have always projected several.*® 


“. Beaty, op. cit., p. 113. “2 Va. Poe, XVII, 49. 

‘8 Ibid. “* Ibid., XVII, 54. 

*° Griswold, op. cit., p. 191. 

‘8 Ibid., pp. 190-191; F. V. N. Painter, “Philip Pendleton Cooke [1816-1850],” 
Library of Southern Literature (New Orleans, 1907), III, 1063-1082; also printed 
in part in Painter’s Poets of Virginia (Richmond, 1907), especially p. 1064. ‘There 
are two versions of this letter. 

A description of the ‘‘Vineyard” is partly given by May Alcott Thompson (op. 
cit., pp. 55-56), quoting Miss Mariah Pendleton Duval: “It is the parlor or sitting 
room which give color to Mr. Cooke’s whole married life. A large bay window 
opened to the ground on the South, flooding the room with sunshine, and two long 
French windows opened upon a broad west parade with white pillars, all facing the 
Blue Ridge, and the Shenandoah River. Opposite the bay window was a large 
fireplace with brass andirons and fender, and here we picture him when the autumn 
days come. On the old, old sofa, between the west windows, Edgar Allen [sic] 
Poe and Washington Irving are said to have sat, and who knows just what hands 
have touched the keys of the aged piano on which were piled books and papers 
and magazines of the day. It was to the jingle of these yellow keys that dancing 
went.” 
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A year after Cooke’s death Griswold was preparing a memoir of 
him, and was seeking information from John Esten, whose reply, 
in part, was: 
His intellect—a late-maturing one, as I said—had only commenced 
training itself, and his untimely death destroyed the hope of that 
fruit which his early poems preceded like the blossom. . . 
Literature with my brother was a recreation—and he would 
never write unless he felt the desire and could take pleasure in 
embodying his thoughts;—he manifested great carelessness as to 
his literary reputation; of numberless critiques of the Froissart 
Ballads, he did not, for instance, preserve one.** 


The biographer of John Esten Cooke, Professor John O. Beaty, 
has written: “He [John Esten] always referred to his talent as less 
than that of his elder brother, and his judgment was correct. 
Philip Pendleton was an ill-starred genius, comparable in many 
ways to Edgar Allan Poe. When he died at the age of thirty-three 
he had produced but one book.’** 

In the first half of the nineteenth century it was customary for 
most contributors to American periodicals to sign their articles 
with pen names, or initials that ran the gamut of the alphabet. 
Many articles of course, were unsigned. Cooke’s adoption of this 
practice did not enhance his reputation. His first contribution, 
“Song of the Sioux Lovers,” to the Knickerbocker appeared under 
the name “Frank Beverly”; and his next two and last to that 
journal, “The Consumptive” and “Dhu Nowas,” under the signa- 
ture “Erroll Conway.”#? Perhaps both pen names were bestowed 
upon him, for in an account of the publication of these poems 
Miss Mariah Pendleton Duval has recorded that Cooke unknow- 
ingly contributed to the Knickerbocker: 


“The senior class at Princeton had the old custom of giving by 
contribution, upon some rare day in June, a picnic, where fishing 
in the old mill pond was a part of the entertainment, at the end 
of a stage coach ride. This day was always closed by a banquet 
of fried chicken and country pies at a tavern near-by. 

“Alas for the senior class of this memorable year. They were 
all so poor, they sorrowfully bowed to the inevitable. Suddenly 


“7 Griswold, op. cit., pp. 196-197. 
*® Beaty, op. cit., p. 158. *9 See note 22, above. 
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it was announced that the picnic would be given and the senior 
class was called together to plan for the day. No one knew from 
whence had come the invitation, until Mr. [Alexander Robinson] 
Boteler arose and elaborately thanking their generous host, un- 
known to them all, he turned and said, ‘Our host is Mr. Philip 
Pendleton Cooke.’ To this Cooke arose and said that it was all 
a mistake, that no matter how much he would like to have treated 
his friends, etc... . Whereupon Mr. Boteler owned up to having 
stolen a MS. from Cooke’s portfolio, sold it to Harper [sic], and 
had ordered the entertainment.”°° 


In later years Cooke used various pseudonyms: “Larry Lyle” 
(which at first was mistaken for “Zarry Zyle” by one of the editors 
of the Messenger*1), “E. D.,” and “Scathelock.” 

“Florence Vane,” a five-stanza poem composed in 1839 and 
first published in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1840,°” 
is no doubt Cooke’s best known poem. It was copied in most of 
the newspapers of his day and reprinted in several gift books and 
anthologies; Poe, who praised the poem highly, recited it in his 
lecture on the Poetry of America;®? Hewitt in Baltimore and 
Russell in New York, as well as others, set it to music;°4 it was 
printed twice in the same month in the Cincinnati Gazette;°° and 
the postmaster of Chillicothe, Ohio, J. Hunt, Jr., a poet himself, 
named his daughter Florence Vane Hunt after the heroine of the 
poem. The New World queried: “Here are some beautiful stanzas 
[“Florence Vane”] for music. Do you take Mr. Horn?”®® The 
editor of the Broadway Journal asserted: “We have had frequent 
requests within the last ten days, for a copy of ‘Florence Vane’—a 
little poem recited by Mr. Poe in his late lecture on the Poetry 


°° May Alcott Thompson, op. cit., pp. 22-23. See also Griswold, op. cit., pp. 
190-191. 

515. L. M., 1, 255 and 402 (Jan. and April, 1835). 

®? VI, 108. “Florence Vane” followed the publication of Cooke’s poem, “Earl 
March and His Daughter,” in the February, 1840, number of the same magazine 
(VI, 92). 

°°On Aug. 4, 1846, Cooke wrote to Poe: “I talked recently with a little Lady 
who has heard a lecture of yours in which you praise my poetry—in New York. 
She had taken up the notion that I was a great poetic roaring Lion” (Va. Poe, 
XVII, 264). 

°* See Library of Southern Literature, II, 1066. Set to music by Charles Warren, 
1848; by Vincent Wallace, 1856 (May Alcott Thompson, op. cit.). 

55 March, 1850. 

°° New World, last page, col. 7 (Sept. 26, 1840). 2. v. 
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of America. To oblige our friends, therefore, (and ourselves) we 
publish the lines, from memory, as accurately as we can.”°" Cooke 
wrote to his father: 


Tell Mary [his sister] that the little piece of verse, “Florence Vane,” 
that I wrote two years ago, is getting me an amusing reputation 
among the ladies far and near... . it has been published in a 
volume of select American poetry, and, last, three persons, male 
and female, left here two days ago for Ohio and Kentucky, carrying 
each a copy of it. It was a lucky little bark, and the winds and 
waters have been favorable to it. I, who built it, however, know 
that it was no great thing, and that I can build a better any day. 
I think I will write some more of these little pieces this winter.°® 


In another letter he stated: 


I received a day or two ago a letter from a stranger, the postmaster 
[J. Hunt, Jr.] of a town [Chillicothe] in the further edge of Ohio, 
informing me that his wife had presented him with a daughter— 
and that he had called the little hussy after the heroine of my 
“exquisite and touching” poem, Florence Vane, and requesting that 
I would send a copy of the poem in my own handwriting that my 
autograph might go to her (for the future honor and glory doubt- 
less) with the name. This is something akin to having a county 
in the backwoods called after one.>® 


In his answer to Hunt’s request for a copy of “Florence Vane” 
he declared: “I send you a copy of the poem, in my own hand- 
writing, as you request. It was written many years ago, and, as 
you have guessed, without labor. . . . I have never understood the 
reason of the hold which so slight a work as Florence Vane has 
taken upon the public.”®° To the editors of the Cincinnati Gazette 
Hunt sent a correct version of the poem and excerpts from Cooke’s 
letter, declaring: “Like Cutter’s ‘Song of Stream,’ the poem in 
question, ‘Florence Vane,’ has passed in admiration the severest 
ordeal of criticism; in other words, it is pronounced one of the 
best productions of its kind in the English language.”*! In a letter 
to the editors of the Home Journal Hunt asserted: 


5" Broadway Journal, 1, 169 (March 15, 1845). ‘This same statement with the 
poem was printed verbatim in the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, May 16, 1845. 

58 Library of Southern Literature, Il, 1066. 5° Ibid., II], 1066-1067. 

®° Original MS in the late J. H. Whitty’s collection, Richmond, Va.; printed in 
the Cincinnati Gazette and quoted by S. L. M., XVI, 369-370 (June, 1850). 

61 5. L. M., XVI, 369-370 (June, 1850). 
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In one of the letters which I received from Edgar A. Poe, 
during his connection with the Broadway Journal, touching the 
peculiar beauties of American literature, Mr. Poe cited to me, 
more than once, the pathos embodied in this same Florence Vane; 
and, as a matter of course, commendation coming from one who, 
at that time, stood at the head of his class in the school of prose 
and poetry, I turned my attention to the article, and committed 
it to memory... . None but a mind of the highest order of cul- 
tivation could produce so simple, and withal so timely a literary 
gemi.°- 


About the history of the poem J. C. Derby, who considered it 
one of the finest in the English language, wrote: 


Mr. [John Esten] Cooke once told me that when his brother 
was eighteen or twenty, he fell in love with his cousin, Evelina 
Dandridge—Florence Vane. He often rode his fine black horse, 
John Randolph, on moonlight nights fifteen miles to see her. He 
would throw nosegays into her window and ride home again. Of 
this boy and girl passion nothing came. He went to college, she 
to spend the winter in Richmond. There she became engaged to 
and married R. M. T. Hunter [1809-1887], subsequently the eminent 
Virginia statesman. His brother also married in his turn Miss 
Burwell of the Valley. It was after his marriage that he wrote 
Florence Vane. It came to him he said whilst he was walking 
in the garden listening to his young wife seated in a window 
singing. I give this account of this exquisite lyric as related to 
me by Mr. Cooke, and think my readers will thank me for pro- 
ducing it here.** 


Cooke’s first contributions to the Messenger, “The Creation of 
the Antelope” (signed “E. D.”)®* and “A Song of the Seasons” 
(signed “Zarry Zyle”),®° appeared in the January, 1835, issue. The 
first of these two poems had been submitted to the editor of that 
magazine as early as November, 1834, but had been rejected for 
the following reason: “We regret being obliged to decline the 


®? Ibid., XXVII, 232-233 (Sept., 1858). 

°J. C. Derby, Fifty Years among Authors . . . (New York, 1886), p. 402. 
Writing to J. Hunt, Jr., Cooke himself explained the origin of “Florence Vane”: 
“When little Florence Vane Hunt comes after awhile, in inquiring how her name 
originated to read this, she may care to know that ‘Florence Vane’ came into my 
mind, one spring day, as I walked in a flower-garden and heard my young wife 
sing from a window of an old country house” (S. L. M., XVI, 369-370, June, 1850). 

oSa La Mes I 2T6n (Janeer635): °5 Tbid., I, 232 (Jan., 1835). 
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publication in the present number of the lines on “The Creation 
of the Antelope, being unable to decipher some of the words in 
the copy sent. Can we be favored by our correspondent ‘C’ with 
another copy?”®® 

On “A Song of the Seasons” the editor [James E. Heath? ] 
commented : 


The author of “A Song of the Seasons,’ who assumes the 
quaint cognomen of “Zarry Zyle,” (we wish he had chosen some 
other,) is unquestionably a youth of talent, and acute perception 
of all those minute, lovely and delicate objects, both in the natural 
and moral world, which can only be discerned by minds of superior 
mould. We beg leave however to suggest for consideration, whether 
he does not take too much pains to appear obscure—whether he 
does not too studiously delight in dressing up his thoughts in 
that mysterious and eccentric form of expression, which has de- 
tracted so much from the usefulness and popularity of men of 
genius. But for this fault, Coleridge, we doubt not would have 
ranked among the greatest bards of the present age. As it is, his 
reputation is only seen through the dim shadows of twilight—it 
does not blaze with the splendor of open day. Simplicity, un- 
affected simplicity is the great rule in composition, as it is in the 
manners and conduct of life; and he who departs from it, does 
so at the hazard of not securing the just reward of his merits.°7 


One unknown correspondent of the Messenger, from Shepherds- 
town, Jefferson County, Virginia, complained: 


But while I admire these and many other beautiful gems, I 
cannot but marvel why you should crowd your columns with 
such trash as most of the pieces contained in your fifth number. 
For example, the “Song of the Seasons,” by “Zarry Zyle,” the 
“youth of unquestionable talent, perception,” &c. He certainly must 
be a youth of great perception, and judges every one by himself, 
or else he never would have inflicted upon the public the study of 
his “song.” I perfectly agree with you in thinking it advisable for 
him to change his style, and write less obscurely; for as we are 
not all youths of his perception, it is quite difficult for us. 


“To comprehend, the mystery of what he means.” 


If, instead of talking about “amethystine beams,” “bugle-bees,” (a 
new species I presume, as I never heard of them before; perhaps 


68 «Acknowledgments to Contributors, etc.,” S. L. M., I, 128 (Nov., 1834). 
TELE n25 511 (Jalles 635): 
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Zarry meant “bumble” bee,) “old summer’s conch,” robins with 
golden breasts, (they used to be red,) and gauze wings, and 
“soughing blasts,” &c. &c. he would give us a little more common 
sense and a little better measure in his next, we will like it better. 
But if Mr. Zyle’s song were the only objectionable piece contained 
in the fifth number,—or if it were the worst that it contained, we 
might “grin and bear it.’®8 


The editor of the Messenger remarked: “Our correspondent we 
think, however, is a little harsh in his criticisms. . . . Does he see 
no beauty, no merit, no poetry in the ‘Song of the Seasons?’ [sic] 
We grant there are defects, and we endeavored gently to point 
them out; but we still contend that the writer (we have reason to 
believe him a very young man,) is endowed with talents of no 
mean order.”®® To the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger 
Cooke replied: 


The legitimate aim of criticism is, as you yourself have more 
than once remarked, to point out the proper path towards excel- 
lence. A true critic effects this by gently and courteously exposing 
error, and lauding beauties where beauties are to be found. So far 
as I can judge, neither gentleness nor courtesy can be said to 
characterize the critique of your “Shepherdstown friend.” The 
want of these qualities would certainly have induced me to pass 
over the letter in question, had it not received honorable notice 
from yourself. In the pamphlet war between Matthew [sic] Carey 
and the redoubtable Cobbett, the first apologizes for his own rude- 
ness, by quoting the old proverb, “fight the devil with fire,” or 
something to that amount. But this is bad philosophy; and in my 
brief answer, I will endeavor as much as possible to observe that 
courtesy which your correspondent has forgotten. 

In the “Song of the Seasons” quaintness was aimed at, and 
aimed at only because I thought the subject called for it. One part 
of my object was to depict the minute relations existing between 
the human heart and earth itself. Minuteness was necessary, and 
to be minute without quaintness, would render any piece dull 
and pointless analysis. With regard to obscurity, and the use of 
terms, I would ask your critic, if when he had “studied the song,” 
obscurity did not disappear, and if the terms are not in keeping 
with the quaintness aimed at. Indeed, I would ask him, if the 
terms used are not just such as should have been used in any 
case. Beams are “amethystine.” We will find an admirable appli- 


°8 Tbid., 1, 324 (Feb., 1835). °° Tbid., 1, 321 (Feb., 1835). 
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cation of the word in Keates’ [sic] “Eve of St. Agnes;” and 
Mrs. Hemans sings very prettily of the drowsy “Bugle-Bee.” By the 
way, let me in this last phrase, adopt the change recommended. 
The stanzas [sic] quoted is the second of the “Song.” 


“A white roe wandered where sweet herbs and tender grass were 
peeping; 

His snowy head was poised in pride, his chainless heart was 
leaping: 

The ‘bumble-bee’ had called the herd from icy solitude,— 

And he had come at ‘bumble’ call—fleet centaur of the wood!” 


A vast improvement i’ faith. The term “gauze wing,” is as 
common as the rhymes love and dove. “Soughing blasts’ are 
frequent in Wyatt, and more frequent in Shakespeare. An amethys- 
tine beam thrown on a red body produces a glittering gold, and 
thus the red breast of “poor robin” was metamorphosed into one 
of gold. So much for the criticism. As for the critic, he has most 
unequivocally proved himself, by these syllabic censures, to be 
one of the anceps syllabarum tribe. As such I wonder that you, 
who have so often expressed your contempt for the whole race, 
should have opened your columns to his communication. Is not 
his letter a specimen of “the carpings of illiberal and puerile 
criticism?” Is not the writer one of the “little great men in the 
world, who have the vanity to conceive that their taste and judg- 
ment, (if they have any) is the standard for all mankind, and 
who snap and bark like the curs which infest our streets and 
annoy the by-ways?” I have used your own words, and ask if 
they are not applicable. 

The Song of the Seasons (though never so little deserving,) 
has received praise from a higher quarter than Shepherdstown. 
My home is not very far from that village—near enough to know 
the character of its people; and in truth, gentlemen of talent and 
distinction are there with whom I have ever held it an honor to 
be acquainted. But it is plain that the critique could not have 
been written by any one of them. If I had no other reason for 
thinking so, I would say, “because it is not in keeping with the 
good sense, accurate taste, and elevated candor which I know these 
to possess.” As for their townsmen, I have never heard of any 
Longinus among them, whose praise would not be disgrace. If 
your “friend” thinks an answer to this necessary, let me hope that 
his name will accompany the communication; or if he is unwilling 
to annoy, with private concerns, the public “upon whom Larry 
Lyle has [already] inflicted the study of his song,” his communica- 
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tion may be directed, not to yourself, but to his very humble 
servant, Larry Lyte.?° 


When “Young Rosalie Lee” (signed “L. L., Winchester, Va.”) 
appeared in the March, 1835, Messenger,"’ the editor ventured to 
say: “. . . he [Cooke] is destined to no ordinary celebrity.”"* ‘This 
poem was followed by three instalments of “English Poetry,” a 
historical survey of English literature from the earliest times to the 
age of Burns, which appeared in the April, June, and January 
issues.7* “Chapter I. on ‘English Poetry,” declared the editor, 
“tracing as it does the rude and early dawnings of that divine art 
in our own venerable vernacular, will deeply interest by its antique 
spirit, and by the accurate and profound investigation which its 
author has evinced. We shall look for the remaining chapters with 
much eagerness.”"4 “‘English Poetry, Chap. II,” he thought, “is 
highly meritorious. We scarcely supposed that so trite a subject 
could have been rendered so attractive. Our correspondent has 
evidently studied his subject with great care, and, which is better, 
con amore. He does not follow in the beaten track, but has the 
boldness to differ from many former critics; and there is a fresh- 
ness and originality in his remarks which cannot fail of being 
admired by the classical reader.”*® 

Accused by the Shepherdstown correspondent and by others of 
obscurity in “A Song of the Seasons,” Cooke endeavored thereafter 
to avoid similar criticism of his later poems, sometimes by prefacing 
a poem with an explanation or by documenting a poem and at 
other times by revising the poem. He explained to T. W. White 
that the hero of “The Last Indian,” published at the request of a 
friend, was “something of a Salathiel” who had “survived his 
whole race.”*® “Life in the Autumn Woods”?? was documented. 


7° Thid., 1, 388 (March, 1835). So, Sey 

72 5. L. M., I, 387 (March, 1835). 78 Ibid., 1, 397-401, 557-565; Il, 101-106. 

74 5.1L. M., 1, 460 (April, 1835). See p. 311, below, for Poe’s comments. 

7° §. L. M., 1, 533 (June, 1835). The essay was also praised by Beverley Tucker, 
in his review of Frotssart Ballads, and Other Poems (S. L. M., XIII, 437-441, July, 
1847). 

7° Ibid., 1, 402 (April, 1835): “I offer a very threadbare excuse for the publica- 
tion of the following verses. They are published ‘at the request of a friend,’ for 
whom, indeed, they were written. You have accused me of obscurity, and to prevent 
a repetition of your censure, I will here add a scrap of explanation. “The Last 
Indian’ is something of a Salathiel; he has survived his whole race. Stanza VI, 
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“The Mountains,” which was first published in the Broadway 
Journal in 1845, and later reprinted in the Messenger and in Frozts- 
sart Ballads, was revised at least twice.*® A year after the publica- 
tion of Froissart Ballads, Cooke wrote to John R. Thompson, then 
editor of the Messenger: 


You published a poem of mine called “The Mountains” about 
a year ago. The same poem has since appeared in a volume of 
my pieces published by Messrs. Carey & Hart. Notwithstanding 
the deliberation which might be supposed to attend these acts of 
publishing, I find what I consider to be a serious fault in the poem. 
The story of the death of the mountain hero, Arnold Winkelreid, 
is told in so vague and general a manner, that the reader must 
know it already from other sources to be able to understand my 
verses. I have taken the trouble to correct this fault, and send 
you the added stanzas, with so much of what goes before, as is 
necessary to a right understanding of them. The verses sent are, 
you will perceive, only a small portion of the original poem, but 
they are detached, and complete enough to be published to them- 
selves as “The Death of Arnold Winkelreid.””® 


The last fifteen stanzas of Part III of “The Mountains” (first 
version) became “The Death of Arnold Winkelreid.” “Stood 
hemmed and hedged with Austrian spears,” the last line of the 
twelfth stanza, was changed to “Fronted a hedge of Austrian 
spears.” The fourteenth stanza was considerably altered, and for 
the fifteenth and last stanza of Part II he substituted four new 
stanzas, describing in more detail Arnold Winkelreid’s fatal 
struggle. 


refers to the Aztecs and other tribes long ago extinct, and supposed to have lived 
once upon a time, among the higher valleys east and west of the Mississippi. A 
second and more hardy people, referred to in stanza V, perhaps drove the Aztecs, 
as the Huns drove the Goths, southward, upon the rich regions of Mexico. These 
dead Mexican tribes are described on their return—led by a kind of amor patrie 
instinct—to their early homes in the north. 

“Before ending this scrawl, I would correct an error into which you have fallen 
with regard to my signature. ‘Zarry Zyle’ should be Larry LYLE.” 

77 §. L. M., IX, 729-730 (Dec., 1843). 

78 “The Mountains,” Broadway Journal, Il, 368-369 (Dec. 20, 1845); reprinted 
in S. L. M., XII, 265-267 (May, 1846), and in Frorssart Ballads, pp. 161-170. Re- 
published, in part, with changes and additions as ‘““The Death of Arnold Winkel- 
reid,’ S. L. M., XIII, 610-611 (Oct., 1847). ‘“Winkelreid” is Cooke’s spelling. 
See also note 83. 7S. L. M., XIII, 610 (Oct., 1847). 
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Of his own Froissart Ballads he was quite critical in a letter to 
Griswold: 


You will scarcely perceive how my poems should be called 
“Ballads.” You are somewhat responsible for the name. I designed 
to make them (originally) short poems of the old understood 
ballad cast. I sent you the Proem, which you published as a preface 
to the “Froissart Ballads.” Words in print have a look of perpetuity 
(or rather of fixedness) about them; and what I would have 
changed, if only my pen and portfolio had been concerned, your 
type deterred me from changing. The term “Froissart Ballads,” 
however, is after all correct, even with the poems as they are. The 
Master of Bolton is as much a “song’’ as the lay of the last minstrel, 
altho’ I have no prologue, interludes, etc., to show how, etc., it 
was sung. And as for Orthone, etc., Sir John Froissart may as 
easily be imagined chaunting them as talking them. 

You will find them beneath your sanguine prognostic. They are 
mere narrative poems, designed for the crowd. Poetic speculation, 
bold inroads upon the debateable land—‘“the wild weird clime, 
out of space out of time’—I have not here attempted. I will 
hereafter merge myself in the nobler atmosphere; in the mean time 
I have stuck to the ordinary level, and have endeavored to write 
interesting stories in verse, with grace and spirit. I repeat my fear 
that in writing for the cold, I have failed to touch the quick and 
warm—in writing for a dozen hunting comrades, who have been 
in the habit of making my verse a post prandium entertainment, 
and never endured an audacity of thought or word, I have tamed 
myself out of your approbation.®° 


Sending an autograph copy of “Florence Vane” to J. Hunt, Jr., 
he explained: 


The idea contained in the two lines of the third stanza— 
“Thy heart was as a river without a main”— 


is not clearly expressed. The editor of the “Knickerbocker” took 
the pains to discover this. My meaning, I suppose, was that Flor- 
ence did not want the capacity to love, but directed her love to 
no object. Her passion went flowing like the currents of a lost 
river. Byron has a kindred idea expressed by the same figure. 
Perhaps his verses were in my mind when I wrote my own: 


“She was the ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all.”—The Dream. 


5° Griswold, op. cit., pp. 191-192. See another version of this same letter in 
International Monthly Magazine, 1V, 300-303 (Oct. 1, 1851), and in S. L. M., 
XVII, 671 (Oct.-Nov., 1851). 
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But no verse ought to require to be interpreted, and if I were 
composing Florence Vane now, I would avoid the over-concentrated 
expression in the two lines, and make the idea clearer.54 


A not unreasonable assumption is that John Pendleton Kennedy 
played an important role in the friendship of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke and Edgar Allan Poe. Perhaps Kennedy, after befriending 
Poe in Baltimore, described to his cousin Philip the poet’s desperate 
circumstances and sent to Cooke some of Poe’s manuscripts to 
read. Cooke once admitted in one of his letters to Poe that “John 
Kennedy—talking with me about your stories, old & recent, said, 
‘the man’s imagination is as truth-like and minutely accurate as 
De Foe’s’—and went on to talk of your ‘Descent into the Mael- 
strom, ‘MS. found in a Bottle,’ ‘Gold Bug,’ &c.”8? When in the 
summer of 1835 Poe reviewed the Southern Literary Messenger 
for Baltimore newspapers, he highly recommended most of Cooke’s 
contributions to the journal: 


The Essay on English Poetry, Chapter 1., is not only well written, 
but evinces a thorough knowledge of the subject, and altogether 
an erudition of no common order. We shall look for the ensuing 
chapters with eagerness. . . . Such lines as the Apostrophe of the 
AZolian Harp would alone give a character to any Magazine. They 
are beautiful indeed, and yet simplicity is their greatest charm. 
There is no clue to detect the author, but we verily believe they 
were written by the same hand which composed Rosalie Lee. 
Although the two poems are widely different, the same almost im- 
perceptible quaintness runs throughout them both. Some passages 
in the Last Indian are fine—but as a whole we do not like it. 
Its great fault is obscurity.°? 

815. L. M., XVI, 369-370 (June, 1850). 

82 Va. Poe, XVII, 263. 

®* David K. Jackson, “Four of Poe’s Critiques in the Baltimore Newspapers,” 
Modern Language Notes, L, 251-256 (April, 1935). George Tucker, not Cooke, 
was the author of “Apostrophe of the Aeolian Harp to the Wind.” On March 
15, 1846, Cooke wrote to his father: “Please send [B. B.] Minor the 2°. Broadway 
Journal with Poe’s notice of my poem—black-lined to draw his attention to it. I 
have had so many applications for the poem (copies of it) that I wish it printed 
speedily. Poe’s puff, reprinted, would give wings to it. Thousands think accord- 
ing to critical decision” (MS, Duke University Library). Poe’s “puff” appeared 
in “Editorial Miscellany” (Broadway Journal, Il, 391): ““THe rruty beautiful poem 
entitled “The Mountains,’ and published in our last Journal, will put every reader 
in mind of the terseness and severe beauty of Macaulay’s best ballads—while it 
surpasses any of them in grace and imagination. Not for many years has so fine 
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In a section entitled “Opinions of the Press,” printed on the covers 
of the September, 1835, issue of the Messenger, is revealed further 
evidence of the friendship of Cooke and Poe; it is an extract from 
an undated issue of the Richmond Compiler: 


We have been favored by the proprietor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, with the perusal of a letter from the writer of articles 
on “English Poetry.” This writer, whose name we are not at liberty 
to give to the public, is unquestionably one of the most gifted and 
highly intellectual of Virginia’s sons. He pays a deserved compli- 
ment to a fellow contributor to the Messenger; and we take great 
pleasure in spreading an extract from his letter before our readers. 

“In looking over your list of contributors, I see the name of 
Mr. Poe. I have heard of some passages in his life, which have 
added to the interest with which I read his writings.*** For God’s 
sake, value him according to his merits, which are exceeding great. 
I say this with deliberation, for I have been months in coming to 
the conclusion that he is the first genius, in his line, in Virginia. 
And when I say this, how many other States are included—certainly 
all South of us. The conversation in Morella—the description in 
Berenice of a mind dwelling with strained intensity upon some 
particular [trifling] object with which the eye meets—and the de- 
scription of that Beckford of Venice, and his singular sanctum in 
the Visionary: as also the vague speculations of Hans Phaal upon 
the scenery of the moon—with its shadow-stained lakes and sombre 
vegetation—are compositions of rare beauty. I am too much hur- 
ried to write good English, but you may understand from what 
I have scribbled above, that I admire Poe greatly.”** 


Cooke’s letter needs no comment. The student of both Poe and 
Cooke, however, would like to discover the original manuscript. 
One wonders what omission the three asterisks denote. 

After Poe’s leaving the Messenger in 1837, Cooke failed to 
contribute to that magazine for a long while. From the late 


a poem been given to the American public. It is the composition of Mr. P. P. 
Cooke of Virginia, author of ‘Florence Vane,’ ‘Young Rosalie Lee,’ and other ex- 
quisitely graceful and delicate things. Mr. Cooke’s prose, too, is nearly as meri- 
torious as his poetry.” 

®T am indebted to Miss F. Meredith Dietz, editor of the revived Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, and to Miss Mary F. Traylor, Secretary of The Poe Foundation, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., for a photostat of the covers of the September, 1835, Mes- 
senger. The brackets are in the original. Note the difference in their ages, Cooke 
being almost nineteen and Poe twenty-six at this time. 
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summer of 1836 until December, 1843, nothing in the Messenger 
can be definitely established as by him.*®° 

In 1839 Poe, then editor of Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 
solicited contributions from Cooke’s pen and asked him for his 
candid opinion of “Ligeia.” “. . . I think it,” replied Cooke, “very 
fine. There is nothing unintelligible to my mind in the ‘sequel’ 
(or conclusion) but I am impertinent enough to think that it (the 
conclusion) might be mended. I of course ‘took’ your ‘idea’ 
throughout. . . . You write as I sometimes dream when asleep on 
a heavy supper (not heavy enough for nightmare).”8° A few days 
later Poe explained that he had not intended to flatter Cooke and 
that he had been quite sincere in his praise of Cooke’s contribu- 
tions to the Messenger, “—and had I not valued your opinion more 
highly than that of any man in America I should not have written 
you as I did.”87 “. . . your ideas,” wrote Poe, “are the very echo 
of my own. ...I regard his [Washington Irving’s] best word as 
but dust in the balance when weighed with those discriminating 


opinions of your own, which teach me that you feel and perceive.”** 
Poe further added: 


It makes me laugh to hear you speaking about “romantic young 
persons” as of a race with whom, for the future, you have nothing 
to do. You need not attempt to shake off or to banter Romance. 
It is an evil you will never get rid of to the end of your days. 
It is a part of yourself—a portion of your soul. Age will only 
mellow it a little, and give it a holier tone.®® 


Cooke’s temperament was like that of Lowell and Poe. There 
were times when he was exceedingly idle or exceedingly industrious. 
Poe could well understand Cooke’s procrastinations. On April 16, 
1846, Poe proposed that Cooke take up Lowell’s memoir of him 
where Lowell had dropped it and carry it on to the present date 


85 The following poems are doubtfully attributed to Cooke: “Sonnet—To Mary,” 
signed “L. L., Richmond,” S. L. M., IV, 488 (Aug., 1838); “On Dreaming That 
I Heard a Lady Engaged in Prayer,” signed “L. L.,” ibid., 1V, 542 (Aug., 1838); 
and “Lines on the Sudden Death of a Very Dear Friend,” ibid., VI, 675 (Sept., 
1840). May Alcott Thompson, op. cit., p. 4, of the Bibliography, writes: “In 
John Ingram’s The Raven, a parody, ‘The Gazelle,’ has been attributed to P. P. 
Cooke. This is a mistake. ‘The Gazelle’ is C. C. Cooke’s.” 

86 Yq. Poe, XVII, 49, 50. 87 Ibid., XVII, 51. 

8° [bid., XVII, 52. *° Ibid., XVII, 53-54. 
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of his publications.°° Almost two years later Cooke did so by 
publishing an essay entitled “Edgar Allan Poe,”®! based almost 
wholly upon Poe’s letter of August 9, 1846.9 Quoting almost all 
of “The Raven,” Cooke declared: “The rhythm of this poem is 
exquisite, its phraseology is in the highest degree musical and apt, 
the tone of the whole is wonderfully sustained and appropriate to 
the subject, which, full as it is of a wild and tender melancholy, 
is admirably well chosen.”®* “Mr. P’s most distinguishing power,” 
Cooke thought, was “that which made the extravagant fiction of 
M. Valdemar’s case sound like truth.”®* In agreement with Ken- 
nedy, he considered Poe much like Defoe, both possessing the power 
of verisimilitude in fiction. The chief difference, it seemed to him, 
was that Poe’s was a poetic imagination, and he concluded: “That 
he [Poe] would be a greater favorite with the majority of readers 
if he brought his singular capacity for vivid and truth-like narrative 
to bear on subjects nearer ordinary life, and of a more cheerful 
and happy character, does not I think admit of a doubt.”?® 

In the April, 1846, issue of the Messenger, then edited by Ben- 
jamin Blake Minor,®® Cooke published an essay entitled “Old 
Books and New Authors,”®? which perhaps was partly inspired 
by a statement of Poe’s in Graham’s Magazine that certain lines in 
Cooke’s “To Emily” were “ ‘imitative’ of the ‘Know no such 
Liberty’ of the Althea of Lovelace.” “If they are so,” replied Cooke, 
“the imitation is one of the unconscious appropriations I have 
spoken of; I pronounce it so, on the highest authority, as the letter- 
writers say, for I wrote the verses myself.” Cooke pointed out that 
the line, “None sing so wildly well,” from Poe’s “Israfel” was 
similar to Byron’s “He sings so wild and well” from The Bride 
of Abydos. “Of course this was,” he concluded, “as in my own 
case, an unconscious appropriation—or, if conscious, still perfectly 
innocent. The man who goes out of his way to avoid such trivial 
imitations, is over dainty to do manly work.”®8 With one of his 


°° Tbid., XVII, 263. *1'5. L. M., XIV, 34-38 (Jan., 1848). 
°2 Va. Poe, XVII, 265-268. °3'S. L. M., XIV, 35 (Jan., 1848). 
4 Ibid. °5 Ibid., XIV, 37. 


°° For a biographical sketch of Minor, see D. A. B., XIII, 25-26; see also his 
The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864 (New York and Washington, 1905). 
®7 XII, 199-203. 8 5. L. M., XII, 200 (April, 1846). 
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own poems perhaps in mind, he asked: “What poet, for instance, 
ever called his heroine ‘Emily,’ without such preoccupation of taste 
and judgment?—without taking an argument for his choice, from 
that fair ‘Emilie,’ for whose white hand the doughty heroes of 
Chaucer contended ‘in tourney high?’”®® “Fairly, or unfairly,” he 
further stated, “every new writer makes extensive use of old 
books. ... But it would be still more difficult for any present 
author to produce a work strictly original—a work purely out of 
his own mind. . . . He [the author] becomes, in spite of himself, 
an imitator. . . . I wish to call the reader’s attention fully and par- 
ticularly to this certain consequence of a successive literature; 
because it furnishes a defence of much of our American POETRY, 
which the critics have censured as wanting in originality.”1°° Cooke 
pointed out some of Chaucer’s and Spenser’s borrowings, D'Israeli’s 
appropriations from Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici for Vivian 
Grey, and the influence of Keats on the American poet Albert 
Pike.1°! He did not agree with Griswold: 


Mr. Griswold suggests many themes purely American to Amer- 
ican poets; amongst them revolutionary incidents, scenery, and the 
dark conjectures concerning the ruined cities of central America. 
As for the first, whatever useful speculations they may furnish to 
philosophy, there is no inviting poetry in our colonization, and 
political revolution—“unenchanted” by time as they are. As for 
scenery, no man can write a good poem of descriptions. For the 
ruined cities, who could cast his sympathies into so wholly unknown 
a world, and repeople them with living men and women? Poets 
must be let alone in the choice of their subjects. Force them to be 
patriotic—and voila Barlow’s Columbiad!1°* 


For the September, 1846, number of the Messenger Cooke re- 
viewed the Reverend H. F. Cary’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy in a long article entitled “Dante.”1°? It was, he said, “a 
critical comment upon the genius and poetry of Dante.” The story 
of Ugolino he “translated” from Cary’s translation, adopting “a 
form of rhymed verse in some respects like the terza rima, but 
separated into stanzas.”1°* This composition with which he was 

®° Tbid., XII, 199. 109 Ibid. 


101 Tbid., XII, 201-203. 102 Tbid., XII, 201 n. 
108 77d, XII, 545-555 (Sept., 1846). TO Tbids Xd Ss 5 ie 
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quite pleased, he gave the title “The Famine Tower”! (later 
changed in Froissart Ballads to “The Story of Ugolino”). 

“Living Novelists,”!°* a series of three essays by Cooke, appeared 
in the June, September, and December, 1847, issues of the Mes- 
senger. He found Bulwer’s writings singularly undramatic and his 
characters wanting distinctness and individuality, his style pain- 
fully ornate and bad. “A man of brilliant genius Bulwer certainly 
is,” he concluded; “nothing we have said contradicts, or seeks to 
contradict this fact.”?°7 Cooke had nothing but praise for Sir 
Walter Scott. Dumas he heartily recommended “as one of the most 
delightful, and by far the safest in morals, of the French novel- 
ists. .. .”7°8 He pointed out that the death of Laiza in Dumas’s 
The Planter of the Isle of France was clearly a copy of the death 
of Uncas in Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans.°® Cooke criticized 
the many literary faults of G. P. R. James, but concluded: “We 
are perfectly satisfied, from his books alone, that James is one of 
the most upright, gentle, and honorable men in the world. So long 
as such a man reflects himself in books, we hold ourselves ready 
to welcome them, however they may crowd upon us, and whatever 
literary faults may disfigure them.”!1° He accused D’Israeli of 
pilfering from Browne, of being too careless in his plots and 
occasionally dull for want of incident, of being a singularly bad 
raconteur, but he found much to praise: “The most prominent— 
not the greatest—of D’Israeli’s characteristics, is his perfect mastery 
of the English language.”! D’Israeli’s greatest power, he believed, 
was in his imagination and his apparent possession of universal 
knowledge. Another merit, it seemed to him, was the truth and 
vigor of D'Israeli’s dramatic power. “[James Fenimore] Cooper is, 
beyond question, the very head of our American novelists,” he 
wrote; “... he is the most creative, and most dramatic of our 
novelists and the only true poet amongst them.”!!” Of lesser Amer- 


ican novelists, he asserted: 


°8 Ibid., XII, 551-552. 

108 Thid., XIII, 367-373 (June, 1847); XIII, 529-536 (Sept., 1847); XIII, 745- 
752 (Dec., 1847). These essays are identified by Cooke in a letter to his father, 
Sept. 16, 1847 (MS, Duke University Library). 

DOO, its Mig SUL, 372), 108 Thid., XIII, 534. 

ATE 22° Tbid., XII, 536. 

111 Thid., XII, 746. 112 Thid., XIII, 750. 
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We have “heroes who divide the provinces, and for the most part 
amuse themselves with slight deeds.” Kennedy is one of these. 
We have old crippled field-marshals who are too restless to be 
quiet, and yet too much spoiled by long inaction for fresh cam- 
paigns. Such a worn out field-marshal is Paulding. We have 
captains of light-horse—active free companions—who hire their serv- 
ices like Sir Robert Knolles, or Amergot Marcell of the jewelled 
spurs, and perform some very dashing exploits. Willis is a plumed 
and burnished specimen of these condot[t]ieri. We have partisan 
leaders, who do fine things on a limited scale, and waste their 
prowess in a multiplicity of small adventures. We rank Simms at 
fhe head) of these... .17% 


Cooke’s earliest prose tale to be published in the Messenger, 
“John Carper, The Hunter of Lost River,’*?* marks the beginning 
of the second and last period in the literary life of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. Until then he had devoted his talents mainly to poetry. 
Thereafter he abandoned poetry and labored on prose tales. “John 
Carper,” with its scene laid in the Valley of Virginia in 1781, and 
with a plot admittedly based on an incident in Kercheval’s History 
of the Valley of Virginia, was, according to his brother John Esten, 
“the commencement of a series which were to dramatize the whole 
life and manners, history and all, of Virginia and her people.”1?® 
Picturing the homeliest Virginia scenes and characters in the Val- 
ley, “John Carper” reflects the influence on Cooke of Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking tales. “John Carper,” with a conventional plot, is 
the old story of a girl kidnapped by a party of Indians and rescued 
by her lover, a frontiersman, with his dog. The chief characters 
are not clearly outlined: the heroine named Ellen Blake, a Quak- 
eress, lives in the frontier-like Valley, and the hero, John Carper, 
is a hunter and a Loyalist. There are minor characters: an Indian 
half-breed (the villain), Indians, settlers, Tories, and the almost 
legendary General Daniel Morgan. The story is, on the whole, 
an inferior performance, although marked by good narrative and 
descriptions of the Valley. Of “John Carper” and the tales that 
followed, a later historian, F. V. N. Painter, wrote: “These stories, 
each extending through two or three numbers of the magazine 


118 Thid. 
114 Thid., XIV, 90-94 (Feb., 1848); XIV, 167-175 (March, 1848); XIV, 222-228 
(April, 1848). 118 Griswold, op. cit., p. 196. 
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| Messenger], are characterized by graphic description, clear-cut 
delineation of character, and poetic sympathy with the beauties of 
nature. ooo 

“John Carper” was immediately followed by “The Two Country- 
Houses,”"** a tale marked by more incident and better character 
portrayal than its predecessor. This story, Cooke wrote to his father 
on April 13, 1848, “is the best thing I have yet done.”1® The plot 
is based on the financial embarrassments of two families, the love 
affair of Peter Carabas Car and Mary Hunter, and the mysterious 
disappearance of a will. Fortunately, Cooke changed the original 
title, “Mary Hunter of Cotsworth,” to “The Two Country-Houses,” 
for Mary Hunter, the heroine, is not deftly characterized and is not 
as lifelike as some of the minor characters, and, too, the story 
mainly centers around the fortunes of two family estates. Minor 
characters, like Robin the Negro groom, the drunkard Tom Man- 
ning, the gambling Colonel Bull of Tennessee, the aspiring Paul 
Grimshaw, and his money-lending father, are introduced to enliven 
the drama. “Our readers,” claimed John R. Thompson, then editor 
of the Messenger, “will recognise in the first three chapters of the 
‘Two Country Houses,’ by P. P. Cooke, the same freshness of 
style and power of unfolding character, which marked ‘John 
Carper.’ The latter story attracted very great attention, as we have 
reason to know from the letters of esteemed correspondents, and 
fully established Mr. Cooke’s reputation as a writer of novels in a 
few pages.”11° 

“The Gregories of Hackwood,”!*° which followed the serializa- 

12° Library of Southern Literature, Il, 1065. 

117 §.L.M., XIV, 307-318 (May, 1848); XIV, 349-356 (June, 1848); XIV, 436- 
450 (July, 1848). 

*78MS, Duke University Library. *7°'5.L.M., XIV, 336 (May, 1848). 

120 Tbid., XIV, 537-543 (Sept., 1848); XIV, 612-622 (Oct., 1848). John R. 
Thompson’s opinion of “The Gregories of Hackwood” seems worth quoting: ‘“The 
conclusion of ‘The Gregories of Hackwood’ (concerning which you honor me by 
asking my opinion) impressed me most favorably. It was a masterly stroke, that 
character of Joan, so imperious, yet so high-toned. The old miser, too, devoured, 
as it were, by the auri sacra fames, stands out in fine relief. The story of his fatal 
midnight adventure is well told, and there are a hundred delicate and skilful 
touches about the whole performance that must have commended it to the dis- 
criminating reader. Was there not a dramatic impropriety, however, in the de- 
nouement? There was no human witness of the last act of the old man’s drama. 
No one saw him fall in the brook. No one saw him ‘in the parlor, counting out 
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tion of “The Two Country-Houses” in the Messenger, was published 
in two instalments. Its characters are similar in some respects to 
those in “The Two Country-Houses.” Achilles Wiley, the lawyer, 
is not unlike the elder Grimshaw, the money-lender, in “The Two 
Country-Houses.” Jenkin, a Negro servant, is not unlike Robin 
the Negro groom in the earlier story. But the colors and the 
setting in “The Gregories of Hackwood” are more lavishly and 
skilfully drawn than those of “The Two Country-Houses” and are 
partly suggestive of Poe’s “The Fall of the House of Usher.” 

In “Joseph Jenkins’ Researches into Antiquity: Erisicthon,”1?1 
printed in the December, 1848, issue of the Messenger, Cooke 
departed from the scenes of his earlier stories and modernized an 
old fable of Metra and Menon. The author displays a whimsical 
humor not revealed in his tales of the Shenandoah Valley. 

His next story, “The Crime of Andrew Blair,’!?* published in 
the January, February, and March, 1849, issues of the Messenger, 
is a study of a respectable planter with a criminal past, and is 
similar to “The Gregories of Hackwood.” In it there is a humorous 
allusion to Poe: “Miss Araminta [a minor character] approached 


his money.’ Jenkins [sic] was a sleep [stc] and Joan in a trance of somnabulism 
[sic]. How could we know, therefore, the details of the catastrophe? I ask this 
in no critical spirit, but simply because I am giving you a candid statement of my 
judgment of the merits of the Tale. The description of the thunderstorm is very 
effective, like one of the old paintings where the zig-zags of the lightning are 
thrown across the desolation of the Campagna, and the morning after has all the 
freshness and brightness of a sunrise by Cole’ (an extract from Thompson’s letter 
to Cooke, Richmond, Va., Oct. 17, 1848, a copy of which is in the John R. Thomp- 
son MSS, University of Virginia Library). The original letter was in the possession 
of the late J. H. Whitty. 

121 Thid., XIV, 721-726 (Dec., 1848). Identified by an article on Cooke, S. L. M., 
XXVI, 419-432 (June, 1858). John R. Thompson wrote Cooke: “ ‘Erisicthon’ is 
very good and very funny. I do not know if I shall have room for it in November, 
but will try and get it out.” And he also wrote: “What is the ‘winter work’ of 
which you speak? I am curious on the subject. Is it a poem? I hope so. A novel? 
still better. Certainly not a biography or a historical essay. Let me know. What- 
ever it be, if I can assist you, in any way, with the publishers, or by announcing 
it, 1 beg you freely to command my services. You are right to ‘aspire’ after a ‘repu- 
tation.’ It is a worthy ambition and will be worthily rewarded.” (These two quo- 
tations are taken from Thompson’s letter to Cooke, dated Richmond, Va., Oct. 17, 
1848, a pencil copy of which is in the John R. Thompson MSS in the University of 
Virginia Library. The original letter was in the possession of the late J. H. 
Whitty.) 

122.6 7.M., XV, 46-54; XV, 101-108; XV, 148-154. 
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with her lover. They came on, now swiftly, now cautiously— 
cantering and walking by turns—like the measure of Mr. Poe’s 
Ulalume.”!** Jack Herries, the father of the hero and the son 
of an old witch, Mollie Herries, cries out against the great planta- 
tion owners and social inequalities, and succeeds in marrying off 
his son Tom to Minnie Blair, the niece of Andrew Blair, the man 
who has murdered his neighbor. Here, again, even though planta- 
tions are crumbling under heavy mortgages, the social life of the 
Valley folk runs along at a merry rate. The hero, at first a 
drunkard, becomes quite respectable enough to win the hand of 
Minnie Blair, a woman of higher social caste than his. 

“The Crime of Andrew Blair” was followed by Cooke’s longest 
novel, “The Chevalier Merlin,”!** which ran in the Messenger 
from June, 1849, to January, 1850, and which its author left un- 
finished at his death. Poe claimed that it was “less a novel than 
a poem.”!25 Cooke, whose chief source was Voltaire’s account of 
Charles XII, wrote: “I made the story in a few hours.”12° Years 
later John Esten Cooke explained to Griswold: “He early com- 
menced his historical novel, to be called ‘Lutzen,’ in which that 
great battle wound up the adventures of young ‘Maurice,’ the hero. 
It was thrown aside however for years, and his love for that age 
and its men appeared only in ‘Merlin.’ The plan of Merlin he said 
was to carry his hero ‘from a Norse hill to Bender and back to 
Gothland.’”?27 

Cooke’s last published sketch, “The Turkey-Hunter in His 
Closet,”!?* appeared in the Messenger for October-November, 1851, 
and followed “A Morning with Cagliostro: From Notes of a Con- 
versation with Mr. Joseph Jenkins” (December, 1850),'*® which is 


123 Thid., XV, 108 (Feb., 1849). 

124 Ibid., XV, 326-335 (June, 1849); XV, 417-426 (July, 1849); XV, 473-481 
(Aug., 1849); XV, 569-578 (Sept., 1849); XV, 641-650 (Nov., 1849); XV, 727- 
734 (Dec., 1849); XV, 42-52 (Jan., 1850). 

125 Thid., XXVI, 428 (June, 1858), quoted in Library of Southern Literature, 
III, 1068. ‘The late Edgar A. Poe expressed himself to us [John R. Thompson] 
in terms of the warmest eulogy of the first three parts of this remarkable produc- 
tion, which he declared to be without a counterpart in American letters” (S. L. M., 
XVI, 126, Feb., 1850). 

126.9 L. M., XXVI, 428 (June, 1858). 7?” Griswold, op. cit., p. 196. 

128 5. L. M., XVII, 659-662 (Oct.-Nov., 1851). 

129 Thid., XVI, 743-752 (Dec., 1850). Attributed to Cooke since he was the 
author of “Erisicthon.”’ 
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doubtfully attributed to him. “The Turkey-Hunter in His Closet” 
—‘“a resolution . . . to amuse myself by occasionally writing down 
my experiences, random thoughts, and so forth, in all matters 
relating to land and water sports, in a plain way”!?°—is a humorous 
description of Cooke’s first turkey hunt. While members of his 
family were overnight guests at a home in which there was to 
be a wedding, the fourteen-year-old Cooke, with his boyhood friends, 
succeeded in shooting a turkey and thereupon causing the guests 
at the wedding to go on a hunt. Cooke’s graphic description of 
his cousin who dressed in the height of fashion for a hunting 
expedition, his catalogue of the wild game in the Valley, and the 
amusing autobiographical anecdotes reflect the wholesome outdoor 
life led by the poet and his friends. 
On April 26, 1843, Philip Pendleton wrote to his father: 


I am engaged in writing Ballads founded on some of the quaint 
narratives of “the good knight John Froissart.” There will be seven 
ballads 1. The bridge of Lusac. 2. Orthone. 3. The lists of Betansos. 
4. Lord Marneil. 5. The flying Hart. 6. The death of young Gaston 
of Foix. 7. Bellperche—The whole will form a volume of verse 
which I mean to give to a publisher. With it will terminate my 
labours in verse. I have advanced considerably in the work & write 
with surprizing ease.'*! 


The following month progress had been made: 


I mean to publish my Froissart Ballads before the Fall. My 
novel will succeed them without much of an interval. My delay 
in the execution of my literary works has arisen from a too great 
fastidiousness of taste—which made me look too carefully to what 
I wrote, and checked the freedom of my composition. I have come 
at last to perceive that my best work is not often that I have 
elaborated most—and I mean to write dashingly & correct “in the 
lump.” If I gain.a present reputation I will spring at once into an 
enviable position. I will accomplish my destiny.1%? 


On August 10, 1843, he stated that he wanted “to sell a couple 
of books this fall—a novel called ‘Mary Hunter of Cotsworth’ & 
a volume of poems made upon incidents of adventure &c. in 
Froissart.” Cooke found his father’s opinion of one of his orations 


189 Thid., XVII, 659 (Oct.-Nov., 1851). 7°* MS, Duke University Library. 
182M letter to his father, dated May 17, 1843 (Duke University Library). 
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agreeable, and explained: “The antithesis of feudal & federal I got 
from D'Israeli’s Contarini Fleming toward the end of which are 
some remarks on the progress of society & government which im- 
pressed my mind very greatly some years ago as being identical 
with, & yet prior in date of publication to, De Tocqueville’s remarks 
on the same subject.”1%% 

In January of the next year he complained: 


Minor is pestering me with his prospectus underscoring several 
sentences about valuable and brilliant contributors, and the impor- 
tance to him of subscribers. He has sent me two. If he means to 
ask me to write for the Messenger for nothing and, in addition 
to this, to pay him $5 per ann. for the work—he is stupid and a 
little mean. I do not want the Messenger for nothing. I used to 
accept Mr [T. W.] White’s vols. (for he gave it to me by the 
volume) but always gave them away. If he wishes me to get him 
subscribers—I only say I am unfitted for such work.1%4 


“Some of my long ago published pieces,” he wrote to his father 
on April 28, 1845, “have lately taken a fresh start and I hear of 


them in different distant places republished with puffing flour- 


ishes.”235 


For several years Cooke toyed with the idea of publishing a book 
of poems, and on October 3, 1845, he was moved to write to his 
cousin John Pendleton Kennedy: 


I have been engaged for some months in writing a book of 
long poems called “Froissart Ballads.” I have finished the “Bridge 
of Lusac” (the story of the death of Sir John Chandos) & “The 
Master of Bolton” & have opened a treaty (indirectly) with the 
Harpers for the publication of a novel, a history of Virginia or a 
School Book, or anything that will give me a few hundreds per 
annum in addition to my present sufficient, but not super-abundant 
means of living. I want a little “springs” & “travel” money.13¢ 


Soon thereafter he again wrote to Kennedy: 


The poems are going on with that alternation of fervid execu- 
tion and half desponding, half loathing after-feeling, which has 

188. MS, Duke University Library. 

**4 Ibid. In a letter to Kennedy, Cooke urged him to send some of his scraps 


of writing to Minor for the Messenger (Campbell, op. cit., p. 352). 
#86 MS, Duke University Library. 18° MS, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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cut off so many of my pieces in past times, like the story of the 
Bear and the Fiddle—in the middle. I think, however, I am doing 
sure work on them. You will like “Ventadore,” I think. The 
names of all are and will be (for some I have not broken ground 
on) “The Master of Bolton”—“The Bridge of Lusac”—‘“Ventadore” 
—“Orthone”—“The Lists of Betanzos’—“The Hill of Gold”’— 
ne Bastot's Wale, 187 


On November 8, 1846, Cooke, in a letter to Kennedy, stated that 
his poems were ready for publication and asked what was the 
next step.19& On the same day, in a postscript to his letter to 


Griswold, he added: 


Mr. Poe holds himself ready to review my book—saying all that 
fairness will let him say in favor of it. And [B. B.] Miner [sec] 
will give my friends the freedom of the S. L. Messenger for the 
same purpose. Judge Bleverley] Tucker of Williamsburg or J. B. 
[sic] Heath of Richmond will doubtless stand godfather to me here 
and in the south. So that if there is any spark in my poems it 
will not be left to die out for want of blowing—puffing perhaps 
would be the better word.1%® 


Two days later Cooke finished writing the Preface of his volume, 
and dedicated the book to Kennedy. 

When Froissart Ballads came from the press in February, 1847, 
Cooke received ten copies of the book. One of the ten copies he 
gave to Griswold, and another he wished to have presented “to 
H. William Herbert Esq. (Frank Forester) if it can be got to 
him (with my compliments)—(I have a sportsman’s leaning 
toward this gentleman—altho I think he writes in the white kid 
glove style and has a taint of cockneyism.)”'4° The remaining 
eight copies Carey and Hart, the publishers, were instructed to 
“send to Messrs. Bell and Entwistle, Alexandria, who will pay their 
carriage. B. and E. are in the habit of sending me books by our 
road wagons—rather different from Harnden’s express! but very 
sure.”!41 While Griswold indicated a preference for the “Proem,” 

487 Campbell, op. cit., p. 351- 

Eobiaeipy 352: 18° Griswold, op. cit., p. 191. 

140 Thid., p. 194. On the Library of Congress copy of Froissart Ballads the fol- 
lowing information is given: “Deposited March 2, 1847 by Carey & Hart Proprs.” 


141 Griswold, op. cit., p. 194. One of these eight copies Cooke autographed 
and gave to Poe. Incidentally, my own copy of Froissart Ballads is autographed by 
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which “was written with excessive care,’ Cooke considered the 
“story of Ugolino ... the best thing in the book.”!4? According 
to the author, “The Master of Bolton,” in easy octosyllabic verse 
after the manner of Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, had been written 
“not so lingeringly [as the ‘Proem’] but still quite slowly.” 
“Orthone—et id omne genus—” he said, “were dashed off with as 
much rapidity as I write this [letter to Griswold ]—altho’, of course, 
slowly revised and pruned afterward.”"*8 

The editor of the Messenger for April, 1847, not wishing to 
forestall the judgment which a very competent critic would pro- 
nounce in his next issue, limited his notice of the book to a very 
brief paragraph, and stated: “In the mean time we can at least 
commend to the perusal of our readers this volume of Mr. Cooke, 
whom we regard as the best of our Contributors both in prose and 
verse. His collection has already triumphantly passed the ordeal 
of several journals not at all lavish of unmerited commendation.”*** 
The pronouncement of “the very competent critic,” who turned out 
to be Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, however, did not appear 
until the July, 1847, number of the magazine.1*® Welcoming the 
little book “as the harbinger of better things,”14® Tucker reiterated 
his belief that a volume of selections by Virginians could be pub- 
lished with much credit to the Old Dominion. In a review not at 
all extravagant with “puffs” of the book, Tucker declared: 
No man better understands this secret of the minstrel’s art than 
Mr. Cooke . .. . the old Chronicler [Froissart] does not furnish 
much of the proper raw material for ballad poetry. But he furnishes 
what to a man like Mr. C. is infinitely better. He brings us to 
a personal acquaintance with the men most worthy to figure in 
such poetry. Let Mr. C. avail himself of this, and trust his own 
invention for characteristic incidents, and his own true ear for 
his metre, and his own taste and feelings, at once refined and 
manly, for the manner in which his tale shall be brought out, 
and we venture to predict, that he will give us specimens of ballad 


Thomas Dunn English (1819-1902), author of “Ben Bolt’’ and one of Poe’s worst 
enemies. 

+42 Griswold, op. cit., p. 194. eae (2170 

744'5. L. M., XIII, 256 (April, 1847). 

*45 “Poems, by P. P. Cooke,” unsigned, S. L. M., XIII, 437-441 (July, 1847). 
This review is doubtfully attributed to N. B. Tucker (see S. L. M., XXVI, 419-432, 
June, 1858). 66'S Ee. M., XUlliv438e 
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poetry, such as the writer of Chevy Chase would have written had 
the English of this day been his mother’s tongue.!47 


Tucker, however, objected to Cooke’s adoption of what he called 
“a modern device’—that “of introducing studied harshness into 
Werse!’ 24° 

Of the seventeen poems in Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems, 
eleven were listed by the author under the classification, “Miscel- 
laneous Poems,” and only three—‘‘Orthone,” “Sir Peter of Bearn,” 
and “Our Lady’s Dog”—of the remaining five, excluding the 
“Proem,” were “written upon the original plan, and as faithful to 
the text of Froissart as the necessities of verse permitted” him to 
make them.'*® Anticipating an accusation of want of originality, 
he defended his versification of old stories by pointing out, as he 
had already done in his essay, “Old Books and New Authors,” that 
such a practice had been common with the noblest poets of the 
English language. “The Master of Bolton” and “Geoffrey Tete- 
noire,” he said, were stories of his own invention. Most of the poems 
in the volume had been published before, in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, Graham’s Magazine, and other journals, and had been 
reprinted several times in various newspapers. 

In spite of the fact that Froissart Ballads did not sell well 
(Griswold reported that Cooke received one hundred dollars from 
the sales),1°° its author gained a modicum of reputation that has 
not been disputed in the ninety years since his death, perhaps 
partly on account of his association with Poe and his brother John 
Esten and partly on account of the popularity of his best-known 
lyric, “Florence Vane.” In the annals of American literature he 
has always had a small, but distinguished, niche, yet no one has 
essayed a detailed study of him.1®! Although his brother John 
Esten, the novelist, has been better known, Philip Pendleton has 
been considered a genius of more promise.1°? His few poems are 


**7 Tbid., XIII, 438-439, 440-441. *48 Thid., XIII, 440. 
** Philip Pendleton Cooke, Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems (Philadelphia: 
Carey and! Hart, 1847), Preface, p. x. 35° See p. 283, above. 


*°2 Since this essay was written, Mr. John D. Allen, of Vanderbilt University, 
has completed a doctoral dissertation entitled Philip Pendleton Cooke, A Biograph- 
ical and Critical Study, which 1 have not yet seen. 

92 John O. Beaty (op. cit., p. 25) points out that John Esten Cooke’s Evan of 
Foix (which first appeared in two units as “The Last Days of Gaston Phoebus,” 
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the distilled essence of the romanticism that flowered in the ante- 
bellum South; he himself represents the outstanding example of 
the chivalric gentleman—influenced by Scott and Froissart—who is 
traditionally associated with the Old South. The way of living of 
the Southern author-plantation owner of pre-Civil War days is 
nowhere perhaps better exemplified than in the life of Philip 
Pendleton Cooke. 


And thou hast sung of glorious Florence Vane, 
Of Rosalie, the joyous and the good, 
And trod the Mountains, or with Spencer [sic] stood, 
In equal friendship, by the lucent Main. 
Grand breezes sweep the vine-heights of thy verse,— 
An age heroic dwells within its scope. 
Thou sawst the star-locked gates of glory ope 
With a proud vision. Then thou didst rehearse 
The wonders of that world—a splendid seer. 
Oh! Antique harp, now stringless! Oh! large soul, 
Moving to Poesy’s sublime control 
Around Truth’s central orb! We miss thee here,— 
We miss thy hate of wrong, thy love of truth, 
The squadron-sweep of Song’s immortal youth.?** 


S. L. M., Oct., 1854-Jan., 1855, and “A Kingdom Mortgaged,” S. L. M., May- 
Sept., 1855) was suggested by his brother’s Frozssart Ballads and Dumas’s Agénor 
de Mauléon. Professor Hubbell suggests to me that Cooke, in “Lines” (S. L. M., 
II, 557, Aug., 1836), may have been inspired by Poe's “The Sleeper.” 

88 “Sonnet: To Philip Pendleton Cooke,” by John S. Stewart, S. L, M., XXVII, 
94 (Aug., 1858). 


SOME NOTES ON THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN THE 
ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 
LIBERALISM 


CLARENCE GOHDES 


“T trust,” wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1822, “that there is not a 
young man now living in the United States who will not die an 
Unitarian.” A few months earlier John C. Calhoun observed that 
Unitarianism would be the religion of the whole country within 
fifty years.2 Subsequent history was to make almost fantastically 
absurd such prophecies, but at the time of their utterance these 
men apparently had grounds for their belief and hope. In 1817 
in Charleston an influential clergyman had split off a Unitarian 
society from the old and honored First Presbyterian Church; the 
same year had marked the founding of a very prosperous liberal 
church in Baltimore whose pastor, Jared Sparks, was chosen in 
December, 1821, as chaplain of the House of Representatives of 
Congress; and in November of that year a constitution was adopted 
for the First Unitarian Church of Washington, D. C. The spirit 
of intellectual ferment which had marked the thought of the 
leaders of the Revolutionary War was not yet dead; moreover, 
the doctrines of Calvin had been pushed to such an extreme that 
a continuing reaction in intellectual circles was inevitable. 

In the North the cause of Unitarianism was slowly spreading 

1Letter to Benjamin Waterhouse, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford 
(New York, 1892-99), X, 220-221. In another letter to the same man Jefferson 
indicates that Unitarianism ‘has not yet been preached to us” (July 19, 1822, loc. 
cit.). For Jefferson’s religious views see William D. Gould, “The Religious Opin- 


ions of Thomas Jefferson,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX, 191-208 (Sept., 
1933). Cf. also Thomas Belsham, Memoirs of . . . Theophilus Lindsey (London, 
1873), pp. 372-377. 

*Moncure D. Conway, The Old and the New: A Sermon Containing the His- 
tory of the First Unitarian Church in Washington City (Washington, 1855), p. 7. For 
a different version of Calhoun’s remark see [Josephine Seaton,] William Winston 
Seaton of the “National Intelligencer” . . . (Boston, 1871), p. 158. 
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in the more enlightened communities. James Freeman, pastor of 
the Episcopal King’s Chapel, in 1785 had caused all references to 
the Trinity to be omitted from the performance of worship in his 
church; in Philadelphia Joseph Priestley in 1796 had gathered 
together a congregation whose services Jefferson attended when in 
that city. One by one the more advanced minds of the Congrega- 
tional church in New England had turned the thoughts of their 
parishioners away from the position of Edwards and Hopkins—had 
disparaged emotionalism and the logical weaknesses of the Atha- 
nasian creed, had negatived the five points of Calvinism and had 
placed particular stress upon that favorite doctrine of the Enlighten- 
ment, natural goodness. There was little agreement among them 
in regard to details. The Harvard Divinity School had been the 
center of this liberal theology before 1809, when the “orthodox” 
Congregationalists had established Andover to save the minds of 
prospective preachers from heresy. There was no creed. The lib- 
erals were, in general, individualistic rebels against a too urgent 
formalism. 

But when, following the preaching of Freeman in Baltimore, a 
prosperous and intellectual group of Baltimore citizens had formed 
a Unitarian society and an able Harvard tutor named Jared Sparks 
had been selected as its first established pastor, a brilliant galaxy 
of Massachusetts clergymen foregathered in the city on the Chesa- 
peake to ordain him—and William Ellery Channing, the ablest 
speaker of all the liberals, delivered the powerful sermon which 
made him the chief representative of Unitarianism and which pro- 
vided his church with a carefully reasoned and beautifully expressed 
platform of beliefs. This event took place on May 5, 1819. The 
problem of the liberal churchmen was to explain their position—a 
difficult matter, for the odiuwm theologicum was fully aroused, and 
among the conservatives they were called infidels, atheists, deists, 
and all the other names which had been heaped in derision upon 
Tom Paine. The new churches had to explain that they were still 
Christian—that the doctrines of Jesus and the formalities of the 


* The best general history of Unitarianism in the United States is George Willis 
Cooke, Unitarianism in America .. . (Boston, 1902). 
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Christian church were still upheld by them but that Jesus was not 
God. Since their appeal was naturally to the more intelligent people, 
the Unitarians specialized in tracts, published sermons, and periodi- 
cals instead of revivals and other emotional means of enlisting 
interest—and as a result their clergy became the most capable 
group of writers in the history of American religion. A Unitarian 
clergyman of the day was apt to be not only a theological liberal 
and a public-spirited citizen interested in reform but a poet, an 
essayist of parts, or a critic far above the average. 

Channing, who detested organization because of its natural 
tendencies toward sectarianism, was the reputed leader, and his 
Baltimore sermon was regarded as a general statement of the chief 
points agreed upon by Unitarians. It was not until May 25, 1825, 
that an American Unitarian Association was formed, one of its 
chief purposes being “to supply missionaries, especially in such 
parts of the country as are destitute of a stated ministry.” At first 
this association was headed by an executive committee, but in 1832 
a general secretary was chosen to promote the cause of “liberal 
truth” by correspondence and occasionally by preaching.‘ 

Accordingly, missionary work in the South and West before 
1825 was wholly occasional and haphazard, and, consequently, the 
initiative for spreading the cause had to come directly from such 
congregations as had already been formed. The Baltimore society 
under Jared Sparks was at first one of the most active. Later, in 
the 1830’s able young men were sent from Harvard to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis; and at that time the Unitarian Associa- 
tion exerted its greatest efforts to develop churches in the South. 
From Baltimore, Charleston, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and St. Louis the chief influences of Unitarianism as a church 
radiated upon the South. But funds were lacking, the West soon 
appeared to be more receptive as abolition became a live issue, these 
difficulties naturally led to fewer appointments of ministers-at-large 
in the South, and the Southern churches were usually supplied, if 

“See the chapter on “Congregational Unitarianism in the United States of 


America,” by F. A. Farley, in Unitarianism Exhibited in Its Actual Condition... , 
ed. J. R. Beard (London, 1846). 
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at all, by very young men or by clergymen whose poor health 
drove them to a milder climate for a time.® 

In the 1820’s and 1830’s, then, the efforts to spread the Unitarian 
church in the South were most active, and before King Cotton 
established his suzerainty the prospects were not at all unpromising. 
In 1824 the Cheraw Intelligencer of South Carolina was publishing 
extracts from Unitarian works,® and unquestionably there were 
other newspapers at the time doing the same thing. A powerful 
magazine established by Sparks in 1821 had Southern agents in 
Washington, D. C.; in Virginia, at Charlestown, Winchester, East- 
ville, Petersburg, King and Queen Court House, and Dickinson’s 
Stone; in North Carolina, at Raleigh, Charlotte, New Bern, and 
Nashville; in South Carolina, at Charleston; in Kentucky, at Paris, 
Cane Ridge, Georgetown, Lexington, Louisville, and Hopkinsville; 
in Tennessee, at Nashville; and in Florida, at Pensacola.’ In 1829 
agents for the American Unitarian Association for the sale of tracts 
included: A. and E. Picket at Wheeling; Joseph Gales and Son 
at Raleigh; Samuel Gilman and Thomas Cousins at Charleston; 
Thomas S. Metcalf at Augusta; Thomas M. Driscoll at Savannah; 
B. A. White at Milledgeville; B. C. and J. Keiser at Lexington, 
Kentucky; James A. Fraser at Louisville; Wilkins Tannehill at 
Nashville, Tennessee; Odiorne and Smith at Mobile; F. Beaumont at 
Natchez; and M. Carroll at New Orleans.* Propaganda via print 
was being actively disseminated. 

In 1826 a clergyman, writing for the Christian Examiner, the 
chief Unitarian magazine, observed that there were many sym- 
pathizers “of first respectability and character” in Augusta, Georgia, 
and continued: 

° For example, Ralph Waldo Emerson preached in Charleston, St. Augustine, 
and Washington when his poor health led him to stay in the South in 1826-27 
(James E., Cabot, 4 Memoir of R. W. Emerson, Boston, 1888, I, 131). 

® The editor wrote that publication of such material had resulted in one can- 
cellation of a subscription, but a liberal in his neighborhood had subscribed for 
two or three copies to be sent to friends (Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Mon- 
itor, VI, 109-111, July, 1824). 

7 See covers of 1821 issues of Unitarian Miscellany. The places here mentioned 
are merely samples. There were others. 


° Fifth Annual Report Made to the American Unitarian Association (Boston, 
1830). 
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I have visited almost all the principal towns in the middle and 
southern states, and I have found Unitarians everywhere. .. . 
When the church at Baltimore was erected, the name of Unitarian 
had scarcely been heard south of the Susquehanna. But a new era 
of ... inquiry began with that event. The eloquent sermon preached 
at the ordination in Baltimore, was an efficient pioneer; and the 
Unitarian Miscellany, if I may judge from the wide extent of its 
circulation, and the frequency with which I hear it spoken of in 
the middle and southern states, has been one of the most important 
instruments [of spreading the cause ].° 


How different the attitude of John Parkman, writing im 1854 for 
the same journal and replying to a statement that the Unitarians 
were losing ground throughout the world: 


Further, we are willing to admit, without feeling much chagrin, 
that Unitarianism has made but very little progress in new States 
where the work of education is in its infancy, or where “Judge 
Lynch” holds his courts; and that the same is true of older com- 
munities, where repudiation and slavery exist side by side with the 
most intense bigotry and the most ultra Orthodoxy. Unitarianism 
and slavery, especially, seem uncongenial. The fact that there are 
two hundred and sixty-eight societies in the Free States, and only 
six or seven in the Slave States, is a significant one. Equally note- 
worthy are the facts, that in the pulpits of two or three of these 
societies their ministers were not allowed to preach, because they 
believed with Dr. Channing in respect to slavery. .. . In Virginia 

. . which has recently imprisoned and fined a Christian woman 
for teaching slaves to read the Bible, there is but a single Unitarian 
Society, that at Wheeling.’ 


It is obvious that the progress of Unitarianism was halted in 
the South by the fact that the liberal clergy of Massachusetts were 
in the forefront of the abolition cause. Richard D. Arnold, a 
Unitarian physician of Savannah, wrote emphatically to his pastor 
in 1837: “Before God, I believe that Dr. Channing is opening a path 
over which torrents of bloodshed are destined to roll. We do 
not wish Dr. C. to become the keeper of our consciences.”'* 

° III, 354 ff. (July and Aug., 1826). The writer continued by pointing out the 
fact that New England periodicals were not suited to the needs of the South. 

1° Christian Examiner, LVI, 409 (May, 1854). 


1 Tetters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876, ed. Richard H. Shryock (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1929), pp. 17-18. 
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So violent was the reaction against Channing’s antislavery utter- 
ances that in 1842 the Charleston agent for a periodical containing 
his address on the anniversary of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies was arrested and released on bail of one thousand 
dollars.1* Channing, however, was not alone in waging war against 
slavery, for in 1845, aroused by a letter from British Unitarians, 
a formal protest against the iniquity was drawn up and signed by 
one hundred and seventy-three Unitarian clergymen.'® Efforts 
seem to have been made to supply the Southern churches with 
Southern-born preachers, but the supply was limited, and at times 
the Southern-born pastors were more radical on the subject of 
slavery than their Yankee fellows. The wiser clergymen, like 
Samuel Gilman in Charleston, followed the advice of James Free- 
man Clarke, who in 1840 protested that “a Christian Minister in 
a slave holding State, ought not, under present circumstances to 
preach on the subject of slave-holding.”™* 

Just as important, however, as slavery and abolition in impeding 
the progress of Unitarianism in the South was the increasing power 
of fundamentalism in that section. It was rarely the case that a 
liberal clergyman from the North, accustomed as he was to the 
assaults of orthodoxy, failed to observe that a peculiarly virulent 
form of bigotry prevailed among the evangelical churches of the 
South.?® Religious conservatism in areas primarily agricultural has 
usually been very narrow; but as the power of slavery increased 
below the Potomac the power of orthodoxy seems to have waxed 
in almost direct proportions. The Presbyterians, perhaps because 
of their relatively closer connections with Calvinism, seem to have 
been the most bitter antagonists of all. It was the narrowminded 
opinions of this sect, for example, which thwarted the promising 
development of Transylvania University under the Unitarian presi- 
dent, Horace Holley, and crippled the spread of liberalism at the 
University of South Carolina during the era of Thomas Cooper. 


12 New World (New York), Jan. 7, 1843, p. 27, quoting the Florence (Ala.) 
Enquirer. 

*8 James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence, ed. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale (Boston and New York, 1891), p. 226. 

14 Western Messenger, VIII, 184-187 (Aug., 1840). 

15 See, for example, Clarke’s Autobiography, p. 72. 
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The opposition of the powerful churches in the South was 
manifest, of course, from the very beginning, but when in the late 
1830’s and in the 1840's there sprang up in the Unitarian ranks a 
group of more advanced radicals, called transcendentalists, who 
actually frightened Harvard with their heresies, one can readily 
imagine how the Southern clergy contributed to the uproar chorus- 
ing from pulpits all over the country and crying the infidels down. 
Channing’s liberalism and his opposition to slavery were bad 
enough, but the serene religious anarchism of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and the higher criticism of Theodore Parker reinvigorated the 
onslaughts from the conservative churches. The Unitarian Associa- 
tion already in the 1840’s seems to have recognized the situation 
with a keen eye—and concentrated its missionary energies upon 
key cities in the line of immigration to the West. St. Louis, Chicago, 
and even San Francisco were to be more promising than Richmond, 
Savannah, or Mobile. 

While formal missionary work in the South was usually directed 
by clergymen from New England, and funds were supplied from 
the North, the reader who leaps to the conclusion that Unitarianism 
in the South was spread entirely by New Englanders for New 
Englanders resident in that section makes a bad mistake. The 
activities and interest of English immigrants and of Southern-born 
individuals are also of the greatest importance. The point will be 
illustrated, perhaps, by the following survey of the activities of the 
Unitarian church in specific localities of the South.*® 


Battrmore, MaryLaANnD 
From one angle, formal activities leading to a Unitarian society 
in the South may be said to have been initiated in Baltimore, in 
October, 1816, when James Freeman, pastor of King’s Chapel in 


Boston, delivered several sermons in a ballroom.! Because of the 


16 The chief material hitherto available consists of a tract by Arthur A. Brooks, 
The History of Unitarianism in the Southern Churches: Charleston, New Orleans, 
Louisville, Richmond (Boston: American Unitarian Association, n.d.), and a number 
of histories of individual congregations which will be referred to later. In many 
cases my own material is very fragmentary and inadequate, but it is offered with 
the hope that local antiquaries may eventually enlarge upon such details as I have 
been able to collect. 


1The chief sources for the history of the Baltimore congregation are: Herbert 
B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston and New York, 1893), 
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highly promising nature of the people interested and because of 
the belief that the Monument City was an effective wedge to be 
driven into Southern orthodoxy, the Unitarians of Massachusetts 
sent their ablest pastors to preach, and in 1817 a society was estab- 
lished, with one hundred and sixty estimated members and one 
hundred more expected.?, On October 29, 1818, an attractive build- 
ing was dedicated, the name chosen being the “First Independent 
Christ’s Church.” On August 11, 1818, Jared Sparks, from Harvard, 
was invited to preach, and at the beginning of the next year was 
formally asked to assume the position of its first regular pastor. 
On May 5, 1819, as has been said, Channing ordained him and 
preached the famous sermon which outlined the general position 
of the liberal church. Attacks were from the beginning severe and 
constant, and a staid Baltimore fundamentalist assured his pa- 
rishioners that the outbreak of yellow fever in the city in 1819 was 
due to the establishment of the new “Synagogue of Satan.’ 

Sparks was an able defender, however, and regarded himself as 
a kind of missionary to the whole South, preaching at White Sul- 
phur Springs in Virginia when his feeble health forced him to that 
resort during the warm months and initiating in 1820 the Baltimore 
Unitarian Society for the Distribution of Books—a very active 
propagandist group which soon established a monthly periodical 
to further its cause, the Unitarian Miscellany and Christian Monitor, 
which began publication in January, 1821, and continued through 
December, 1824.4 Its first edition was of one thousand copies, but 
before the end of the year that number was doubled—and at the 
very outset it succeeded “beyond all expectation at the South.”® 
Its effectiveness has already been commented upon earlier in this 
essay.® 

In November, 1819, Sparks set out for Charleston to take part 
in the ordination of Samuel Gilman as pastor of the liberal church 
Vol. I, chaps. vi and vii; a pamphlet Seventy-Fifth Anniversary and Reconsecration 
of the First Independent Christ’s Church, Franklin and Charles Streets, Baltimore, 
Md., Sunday, October 29, 1893 (Baltimore, n.d.), pp. 3-6; and J. Thomas Scharf, 
The Chronicles of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1874), pp. 387-389. 

2 Adams, op. cit., I, 127. ® Tbid., p. 154. 

“See Frank L. Mott, A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York 


and London, 1930). 
5 Adams, op. cit., I, 182. ®See p. 331. 
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in that city, seems to have proceeded on to Savannah, and preached 
several times in the Statehouse at Raleigh, with a full attendance, 
including the Governor of North Carolina and his family. Al 
though, on the advice presumably of a Raleigh editor, Joseph Gales, 
he said nothing about the Trinity, he confessed that he “was not 
prepared to find so much liberality of feeling among a people who 
have known nothing of the Unitarian principles”—and, buoyed up 
by his reception further South, wrote enthusiastically to a friend: “I 
have no doubt a Unitarian minister may preach in every state-house 
in the Southern States.”" A further proof of the march of liberalism 
was his appointment in December, 1821, as chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, an election which was esteemed to be a victory 
in “a sort of contest between the liberal and the orthodox.”® Sparks’s 
biographer asserted that his election was “doubtless” due to the 
reputation he had won as editor of the Unitarian Miscellany and 
to his wide acquaintance among politicians obtained by his vacations 
at White Sulphur Springs and in Pennsylvania.® In Washington 
he not only preached in the House but on alternate Sundays ofh- 
ciated for a Unitarian society which he had aided in organizing 
there shortly before. In 1823 he invited into his pulpit in Baltimore 
a “Unitarian missionary from Kentucky,” who informed him that 
the Baptist preachers of that state had already reacted against 
Trinitarian views to the number of more than one hundred.!° 

But acting as missionary to the South was a fearful task, espe- 
cially when attacks came from powerful pulpits in Baltimore as 
well as elsewhere; moreover, Sparks was a scholar, felt the intel- 
lectual isolation of his existence despite the friendly attitude of his 
wealthy and intelligent parishioners, and, above all, his health failed 
rapidly with his superabundance of activities. Accordingly, on 
April 19, 1823, he resigned his pastorate and returned to Boston, 
to edit the North American Review. 

His place was supplied temporarily by F. W. P. Greenwood, in 
the South because of his health, who continued for a time also the 

7 Adams, op. cit., 1, 157 and 164. 

5 Ibid., p. 187. ® Ibid., pp. 187-188. 

1° Tbid., p. 203. The number seems exaggerated, but there can be little doubt 


about the conversion of a number of Baptist clergymen to the Unitarian position at 
least in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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work of editing the Miscellany. While Greenwood and others 
preached in Baltimore for some months, there was no regular pastor 
until George W. Burnap was ordained on April 23, 1828. Burnap 
was an extremely able man who devoted himself largely to his 
own parish and to controversial writing of an intellectual nature. 
In 1846 a minister-at-large seems to have been working with Balti- 
more as headquarters.’' Later, for some reason probably connected 
with the growing difficulties between the North and the South, a 
number of persons seceded from Burnap’s church and met for 
services in the old Masonic Hall, where on October 24, 1858, a 
second Unitarian society was formed in the city.1* The pastor of 
this new church was Charles J. Bowen. 

This split in the Baltimore church must have weakened it con- 
siderably, and future events were not calculated to repair the dam- 
age. Burnap died in September, 1859, and his successor, Nathan 
H. Chamberlain, installed the following year, lost more members 
when the Civil War broke out. In 1863 he himself resigned to 
become an Episcopal preacher.1? His successor, John F. W. Ware, 
installed in 1864, resigned in 1867 but continued to preach to large 
audiences in Ford’s Opera House. As for the second church, it 
seems to have collapsed utterly, presumably late in 1862 or during 
the next year, when its pastor entered the Federal army as a 
chaplain. 

It is obvious that while the Baltimore Society in 1833 was “prin- 
cipally composed of emigrants from the north”’* its slow growth 
included sufficient numbers of Southern sympathizers to cause 
trouble as the Civil War drew near. It must also be supposed that 
after Burnap’s death it was impossible to obtain the services of a 

™ See the Unitarian yearbook for 1846, the first year for which a list of pastors 
and congregations was published. This yearbook underwent several changes in 
title, from Unitarian Annual Register, to Unitarian Congregational Register, to Year- 
book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches. It must be supplemented by Quarterly 
Journal of the American Unitarian Association and by the January issues of the 
Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian Assoctation. 

** Scharf, op. cit., p. 388; and Quarterly Journal of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, VI, 198 (Jan. 1, 1859). 

*8 Seventy-Fifth Anniversary ...; and Scharf, op. cit., p. 388. 

** Unitarian, 1, 118 (March, 1834). In a letter written from Baltimore in 1843 


Emerson remarked that “almost all were Yankees” (The Letters of R. W. Emerson, 
ed. R. L. Rusk, New York, 1939, III, 118). 
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man as capable as he.!° The same difficulty is to be observed in 
the history of the Unitarian societies at Charleston and New Or- 
leans, where difficulties seemed to break forth immediately after 
the death or retirement of a pastor who had maintained an unpop- 
ular cause by his many years of able preaching. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

The establishment of the first Unitarian society in Charleston 
is independent of direct influence from New England. In 1808 the 
earliest distinguished historian of South Carolina observed: “Per- 
sons professing arian or socinian doctrines, or that system of religion 
which has been denominated universalism, are so very few that they 
form no separate religious societies,”! and the situation thus de- 
scribed held true for almost a decade. However, since the end of 
the seventeenth century there had existed in Charleston a dissenting 
church with an astonishingly liberal polity—so liberal in fact that 
already in 1734 there had been a secession from it of all the strict 
Presbyterians.” Congregational and Presbyterian pastors had served 
the church, including the ardent patriot William Tennent. Even 
before the Revolutionary War the number of parishioners increased 
apace, and plans were set in motion for a second edifice to house 
the crowds of worshipers. After the evacuation of Charleston by 
the British in 1782, the old building was renovated and with the 
renewed interest inspired perhaps by the memory of Tennent and 
later by the agitation leading to the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
church, the work on a new edifice on Archdale Street was com- 


pleted and it was opened on October 25, 1787.* 


*° Burnap was one of the founders of the Maryland Historical Society and acted 
as one of the original trustees of the Peabody Institute (Adams, op. cit., I, 214 n.). 


*David Ramsay, The History of South-Carolina (Charleston, 1809), Il, 46. 

* The chief sources for the history of the Unitarian church in Charleston are: 
Samuel Gilman, “Farewell to the Old Church: A Historical Discourse, Delivered in 
the Unitarian Church, in Archdale-Street, Charleston, S. C., on Sunday, April 4, 
1852,” in The Old and the New: or Discourses and Proceedings at the Dedication 
of the Re-Modelled Unitarian Church in Charleston, S. C., on Sunday, April 2, 1854 
. . . (Charleston, 1854); Henry W. Foote, An Address on Samuel Gilman, April 16, 
1916 (Charleston, 1916); [A. O. Andrews,] Memoirs of Dr. Gilman: Sixteen Years 
Chaplain, Friend, and Counsellor of the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, S.C. 
. . . (Charleston, n.d.); and Arthur A. Brooks, The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches (Boston, n.d.). The Unitarian Historical Library in Boston 
possesses a manuscript history of the Charleston church by H. A. Whitman. 

3 Gilman, op. cit. Cf. also Ramsay, op. cit., Vol. II, chap. i. 
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The following year a co-pastor was settled, the two churches 
being one corporate body, and the two preachers holding forth 
alternately in each building, both on the same day. This peculiar 
joint ministry was continued more than twenty-five years. In 1806 
the so-called White Meeting House—the old building—gave place 
for a new structure called the Circular Church. One preacher, 
however, insisted upon old-fashioned Calvinism; the other, upon 
Arminian views; and a quarrel broke out which continued until 
both men had died. Their successors, Benjamin H. Palmer and 
Anthony Forster, were likewise to quarrel over theology, especially 
after Forster, a native of Brunswick County, North Carolina, be- 
came a convert to liberalism. This conversion of Forster was due 
entirely to his father-in-law, Joseph Gales, of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

Gales had been a successful printer at Sheffield, in England, 
and was a friend of Joseph Priestley and of the poets Joel Barlow 
and James Montgomery. A Unitarian and a radical in politics, 
he had been driven out of England during the excitement over 
the French Revolution because of his insistence upon printing works 
by Tom Paine and other political radicals. After a stay in Phila- 
delphia he removed to Raleigh, where he established the first 
newspaper in that city. Forster had married one of Gales’s daugh- 
ters to the surprise of her family, who regarded the clergyman 
as “most tenacious” and bigoted.® Offering to confute the Uni- 
tarianism of his father-in-law, Forster asked for the books upon 
which Gales based his views—and upon reading them was himself 
led to change his beliefs in the Athanasian creed.® Forster, however, 
did not adopt the name Unitarian, but, like many of the New 
England clergy, merely shifted his doctrines from the orthodox 
Calvinist position. 

‘ [Josephine Seaton,] Walliam Winston Seaton of the “National Intelligencer” 
. . . (Boston, 1871), pp. 28 ff. See also W. E. Dodd, The Life of Nathaniel Macon 
(Raleigh, 1903), pp. 157-159; and Willis G. Briggs, “Joseph Gales, Editor of 
Raleigh’s First Newspaper,” North Carolina Booklet, VII, 105-130 (Oct., 1907). 

° Josephine Seaton, op. cit., p. 157. 

° Autobiography of the Rev. Joseph Travis, AM... , ed. Thomas O. Summers 
(Nashville, 1856), pp. 105-106. (Travis, an ardent Methodist, more successfully 


resisted the liberalism of Gales.) See also Anthony Forster, Sermons, Chiefly of a 
Practical Nature .. . (Raleigh, 1821), prefatory memoir by M. L. Hurlbut. 
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The possibility of the acceptance by his church of a more liberal 
theology was implicit in the compromise nature which had char- 
acterized it from the very beginning. All of the dissenting congre- 
gations were apt to have fairly broad generalizations expressing their 
approval of freedom, because of their original difficulties in resisting 
the established church. The Charleston congregation was no excep- 
tion, for its records for the year 1775 had maintained: 


[This church] has never adopted any one distinguishing name, 
platform or constitution, in a formal manner, nor declared of what 
denomination of dissenters it is, but suffered itself to be called 
Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, or Independent ... the main 
thing this church has had in view since the year 1732, was not so 
much to define exactly the particular mode of their discipline, 
and to bind their hands up to any one stiff form, adopted either 
by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, or Independents, as to be upon 
a broad dissenting bottom. . . . The constitution of this church 
is to have no absolute, invariable form, but to act upon the freest 
and most liberal principles, as occasion may serve, and edification 
direct.” 


But “liberal principles” meant something far different from Uni- 
tarian views, and, furthermore, there was on hand a co-pastor of a 
reactionary nature to combat Forster’s newly acquired heresies. But 
the heretic was a favorite with many of the parishioners, and when 
a mutual separation was agreed upon in 1817, sixty-nine of the 
voting members stated their adherence to the Calvinist position and 
seventy-five to the liberal. The latter group chose the Archdale 
Street building, taking the name “Second Independent or Congre- 
gational Church of Charleston.” Forster shortly afterward became 
ill and in 1818 retired to North Carolina, where he died in 1821. 
In the spring of 1819 at the instance of President Kirkland, of 
Harvard, to whom an appeal had been made for a pastor, Samuel 
Gilman, a young tutor at Harvard, was sent to officiate at the 
Archdale Street church. After a trial he was unanimously elected 
pastor. He came as an avowed Unitarian, and was expected to act 
as such. In December, 1819, he was ordained by Jared Sparks, 
Joseph Tuckerman, and the Reverend Mr. Parker, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Salt Ketcher’s, South Carolina, a Congrega- 


7 Gilman, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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tionalist, whose act of liberality in taking part in a Unitarian 
ordination caused the remainder of his life to be embittered by the 
censure of his fellows. But Gilman’s difficulties were enormous. 
His church was heavily in debt, was soon to be involved in a law- 
suit with the Circular Church over finances, and immediately began 
to lose members because certain of his parishioners had chosen the 
liberal side merely because of friendship with Forster. Above all, 
the name Unitarian was so offensive that later, in 1852, Gilman 
observed that its general unpopularity in Charleston in the middle 
of the century might “be regarded as quite a decent and orthodox 
reputation” by comparison. Most persons “preferred to call the 
church by its legal title of Second Independent ... nor was it 
until nearly the end of fifteen years” that the corporation changed 
its title to that of the Unitarian Church of Charleston.® 

But Gilman’s amazing capacity and personality were to triumph. 
He could not induce his congregation to attend Friday lectures in 
the New England fashion, but he could make himself one of the 
most popular men in the city and, along with his wife, the very 
center of its literary life.1° Beginning in June, 1822, he published 
a periodical called the Unitarian Defendant, which seems to have 
lasted for twelve issues, the final one, apparently, being dated 
November 16, 1822. In its first number he began a defence of the 
Unitarian position against attacks by a journal called the Southern 
Intelligencer, which had repeated the charges that the liberals were 
to be identified with infidels. All of the material in the Defendant 
seems to have been written by Gilman, with the assistance of Martin 
Luther Hurlbut, one of his parishioners.1? The chief purpose of 

$ Gilman is the authority for all of this history. Where possible I have checked 
his statements and have found them to be unusually accurate. 

® Gilman, op. cit., p. 21. 

1° His funeral ceremonies in Charleston were described as the most impressive 
since the burial of Calhoun. For his wife’s literary activities see, for example, 
W. S. Hoole, The Literary and Cultural Background of Charleston, 1830-1860 (MS 
Duke University thesis, 1934); and the same author, “The Gilmans and The 
Southern Rose,” North Carolina Historical Review, X1, 116-128 (April, 1934). 

*. The incomplete file at Harvard has annotations by Andrews Norton, who was 
doubtless informed of the authorship of the articles contained. For Hurlbut, see 
the Christian Examiner for Sept., 1843; and William Way, Hyestory of the New 


England Society of Charleston, South Carolina for One Hundred Years 1819-1919 
(Charleston, 1920), pp. 75-83. 
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the organ was the chief purpose of all the Unitarians of the day— 
namely, to convince a reluctant public that they were Christians. 
Gilman worked with energy, started a Book and Tract Society,!? 
purchased Forster’s theological and literary library’* for the use 
of the parish, improved the building from time to time, and already 
in 1838 contemplated establishing a new congregation in another 
part of the city. But the fire and pestilence of that year brought 
the last-mentioned project to naught. In spite of his gifts and his 
industry—abetted by the activities of various visiting clergymen and 
later by an assistant pastor—his membership after twenty years 
was no larger than it had been at the time of his arrival. All too 
frequently people came to listen to his sermons but did not join 
the church. 

Some indication of the size of his congregation may be obtained 
from various of his own records. In 1852 he estimated that he had 
recorded the deaths of 300 persons connected with his church, 521 
people (37 adults) had been baptized, 148 weddings had been 
celebrated, and 232 white people had communed in addition to the 
33 communicants registered at the beginning of his services in the 
city. The colored communicants, he observed, had been declining 
in numbers owing to the absence of efficient leaders.1* But of the 
total of 265 subscribers only about 110 remained in 1852, and he had 
no doubt that families “sufficient to fill the building three times 
over” had been “in various ways withdrawn” from the church 
since his installation.1® In the 1840’s he labored as a teacher to 
help buy a house, but friends gave him a thousand dollars to 


12,4. A. Brooks calls this the ‘‘oldest organization among Unitarian churches to 
engage in Post-office Mission work” (The History of Unitarianism in, the Southern 
Churches, p. 7). Some of the members of this society lived in Augusta and in the 
country. In 1821 the membership was about 35; in 1827, 70 or 80; in 1840, about 
50; and in 1848, 48 (Appendix to What Is the Worth of Doctrine: A Sermon 
Preached at the Anniversary of the Charleston Unitarian Book and Tract Society, by 
Edward E. Hale, Charleston, 1848). 

18 An impressive collection considering the circumstances. See Rules of the 
Library of the Unitarian Church, Charleston, S. C. Together with a Catalogue of 
the Books (Charleston, 1835). (Harvard has a copy.) 

14 Gilman, op. cit., pp. 28-29. This is the only reference to Negro Unitarians 
which I have encountered. 

18 Tbid., p. 28. For the growth of the Presbyterian church in Charleston during 
the 1840’s see Autobiographical Notes, Letters and Reflections by Thomas Smyth, 
D.D., ed. Louisa C. Stoney (Charleston, 1914). 
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solve the problem, and a new Gothic church building, dedicated 
in 1854, indicates a fair degree of financial backing. Indeed, accord- 
ing to present-day standards, the size of his congregation—including 
the smaller number of communicants and pewholders mentioned 
above—was respectable; it “generally averaged about four hundred 
solile. 2 

With the clergy of the city, he observed, “although not on terms 
of ecclesiastical interchange, it has ever been my good fortune to 
hold the most friendly relations”—a fact, borne out by other testi- 
mony, which alone proves the amazing ability of the man. The 
cause of Unitarianism was upheld in Charleston, artificially per- 
haps, by the personal gifts of a popular pastor who served many 
years. And the cause of literary culture in the city was also upheld 
by the gifts of the Gilman family. 

In 1853 because of Gilman’s declining health an assistant pastor 
was hired—Charles Manson Taggart, who had previously been 
preaching in Nashville, Tennessee. But Taggart died on October 
22, 1854, and apparently no successor to him was appointed, albeit 
there may have been occasional assistance from Gilman’s son-in- 
law, C. J. Bowen, who had been ordained in the Charleston church. 
After Gilman’s death, which occurred in 1858, James R. McFarlane, 
born in Charleston, Virginia, was chosen as his successor but died 
before he could be installed.’* Irregularly the pulpit was supplied, 
especially by George G. Ingersol, who preached during the winter 
of 1859-60. During the Civil War the records of the congregation 
were moved to Columbia, where they were later burned in the 
destruction of that city, and no regular services seem to have been 
held. Presumably Methodists were allowed to use the church build- 
ing from time to time during the period of siege and bombardment. 

It is astonishing, however, to find that in March, 1865, the 
warden of the congregation wrote to Unitarian headquarters in 


Massachusetts, the hotbed of abolition, asking that a missionary be 


16 Tbid., p. 29. Gilman was struck by the amazingly small percentage of deaths 
among his parishioners—the proportion being one in forty-four persons. 

17 Church Histories Republished from the Yearbook of the City of Charleston, 
S. C., 1882, sketch by E. C. L. Browne, Charleston, 1883. Cf. also Record of 
Inscriptions in the Cemetery and Building of the Unitarian, Formerly Denominated 
the Independent Church, Archdale Street, Charleston, S. C., from 1777 to 1860, 
arranged by Caroline Gilman (Charleston, 1860). 
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sent to Charleston to re-establish a church, stating that the members, 
of whom about thirty pewholders were left in the city, were de- 
sirous of having the able preaching to which they had grown 
accustomed in the past but that they had no funds wherewith to 
pay a minister’s salary.1® In answer to this request Calvin Stebbins, 
only recently graduated from the Harvard Divinity School, and 
ordained on April 2 in the North, was commissioned to go to 
Charleston, and possibly Savannah, as an agent for, and paid by, 
the American Unitarian Association. The chairman of the commit- 
tee on the Southern States, Charles Lowe, accompanied him to 
Charleston, but after a few weeks returned to the North.’® How- 
ever, no sooner had the young parson arrived than sectional hostility 
broke out; the Unitarian Society, electing a new warden by an 
acknowledged majority vote, decided to refuse the services of 
Stebbins and to turn over the use of its building to a Methodist 
congregation. 

Acting upon the advice of certain members in the minority, the 
young preacher obtained an order from the military officer in charge 
of the city, putting him completely in possession of the building as 
agent of the Unitarian Association. Because he realized the hope- 
lessness of his own prospects of preaching, he invited the Methodist 
minister to hold services as had been announced. The Methodist 
refused the offer, but the pewholders made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain possession of their church. Upon advice from 
Massachusetts the military order was revoked, the church building 
turned over to the majority of its pewholders, and Stebbins was 
released from his assignment. Presumably, he remained in or near 
Charleston to act as a dispenser of aid to the needy in the section. 

Through the assistance of John Gibbon, a member of the con- 
gregation then living abroad, and of the celebrated clergyman 
James Martineau, Thomas Hirst Smith, an English pastor, was 
eventually chosen for the Charleston group. He was settled in 
November, 1866, and continued at his post in South Carolina until 

18 These and the immediately following details are to be found with full doc- 
umentation in “The Mission to Charleston, S. C.,” Monthly Journal of the American 


Unitarian Association, Vil, 87-98 (Feb., 1866). 
19.See also ibid., VI, 254 (May, 1865). 
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February, 1868, when he was succeeded by Rufus P. Cutler of 
Brooklyn. 

Of the radiation of Unitarianism from Charleston little can be 
said. Assuredly the name and character of Gilman served to under- 
mine prejudice, for he was accepted by Charleston gentlemen as 
one of their own—and the effect of his reputation as a literary 
man was considerable. The establishment of Unitarian societies at 
Augusta and Savannah was probably due in part to his interest; 
and presumably the efforts of his Book and Tract Society were not 
altogether unavailing, in spite of the weakness of its organ, the 
Unitarian Defendant, when compared with the more powerful and 
influential Unitarian Miscellany of Jared Sparks in Baltimore. 


WasuHincTon, D. C. 


The third Unitarian society established in the South was located 
in Washington, D. C. Robert Little, an Englishman and a friend 
of Joseph Priestley’s, after preaching for a time in Lincolnshire, 
had removed to Washington, where presumably he worked in 
the Treasury Department.’ Following June, 1820, he and others 
initiated activities in the direction of the establishment of a church. 
Among these pioneers were Charles Bulfinch, the famous architect, 
and Joseph Gales, Jr., son of the man in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
who had prepared the way for Sparks’s preaching in the Old North 
State in 1819, and who had converted the first Unitarian pastor 
of Charleston. A third founder of the Washington society was 
William Winston Seaton, a son-in-law of the elder Gales, who had 
forsaken the Episcopalian views of his youth in Virginia and had 
become an ardent Unitarian. Joseph Gales, Jr., and Seaton were 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, the chief newspaper of 
their city and one of the most important periodicals in the history 
of American journalism. In 1821 Little made a journey to Massa- 
chusetts to enlist financial aid since the Washington Unitarians 

* The chief sources for the history of the Unitarian society in Washington are: 
“Historical Sketch of All Souls Church,” by Rush R. Shippen, in All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C. Annual Reports for the Year 1890-’91 (Washington, n.d.), pp. 
37-53; Jennie W. Scudder, A Century of Unitarianism in the National Capital 1821- 
1921 (Boston, 1922); and Moncure D. Conway, The Old and the New: A Sermon 


Containing the History of the First Unitarian Church in Washington City (Wash- 
ington, 1855). 
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were few in number. On November 11, 1821, a constitution for 
the “First Unitarian Church” in the Capital was adopted. Little 
was engaged as preacher, a function which he had been performing 
earlier, and during the period when Sparks was chaplain of the 
House the latter assisted on alternate Sundays. 

On June 9g, 1822, a new and beautiful classical structure was 
dedicated, designed by Bulfinch, but a large debt was incurred in 
spite of the fact that various societies had subscribed for the cause.” 
John Quincy Adams and Calhoun were among the early contribu- 
tors. The howls from the orthodox over the selection of Sparks 
as chaplain were made more strident by the prospect of a permanent 
settlement of radicals in the city, but upwards of four hundred 
people attended the dedicatory services; and in 1823 Little himself 
was asked to preach to Congress by direction of the Speaker of the 
House, Philip B. Barbour, of Virginia. Moreover, the splendid 
publicity given Unitarian sermons in the National Intelligencer 
served to arouse further interest in the gifted Englishman’s elo- 
quence. In July, 1826, Seaton wrote to his father-in-law in Raleigh 
that Little was preaching to crowded congregations. “He has now 
taken his undisputed pre-eminence among the learned, the pious 
and wise men of our community, which has hitherto been churlishly 
withheld by the spirit of bigotry.” So distinguished were Little’s 
efforts that Lafayette on his visit in 1824 especially requested that he 
be given an opportunity to attend his church services.* 

The advent of Andrew Jackson and his cohorts, however, se- 
riously daunted the progress of the kind of intellectual aristocracy 
which the Unitarians in Washington and elsewhere represented; 
and, above all, the constant shifting of the population in the city 
as administrations came and went seriously handicapped the growth 
of the church membership. The number of pewholders (about 
twenty-seven at the start in 1821) grew slowly, but visitors in 
larger numbers dropped in to listen to a Unitarian service because 
of the reputation of the pastor and because of the brilliant oratory 


2 The Baltimore congregation contributed $151.81; Charleston, $127.25; Phila- 
’ delphia, $70.00; and all the Boston churches together, $1,120. See Scudder, op. cit., 
for details of the history of the congregation. 

8 [Josephine Seaton,] William Winston Seaton of the “National Intelligencer” .. . 
(Boston, 1871), p. 182. ‘Scudder, op. cit., p. 25. 
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of Edward Everett,® formerly a Unitarian divine. Nevertheless, the 
society was small and in debt until 1877. After the death of Little 
in the summer of 1827, a prominent member of the church ex- 
pressed his belief that the congregation would be dispersed.® Not 
least among the difficulties of the group was the growing hostility 
between North and South. Justice Joseph Story, writing in regard 
to a possible successor to Little, observed that the position of pastor 
in Washington required “tact as well as talent, and elevated and 
fervent piety.”” As a consequence of the low salary that was 
offered, no older preacher of ability would accept the post, with 
a constantly shifting parish to serve; and because of the high 
qualifications necessary for successful preaching to a society that 
included in its membership some of the most important political 
figures of the day, young candidates were afraid to settle per- 
manently in the city. As a consequence, the congregation never 
kept a preacher very long in spite of the fact that the Massachusetts 
Unitarians regarded the society as a kind of national church and 
from time to time supplied funds. Various young men preached 
for a few weeks and a number of the older ones who were visiting 
in the South offered their services occasionally. 

For example, in 1828-29 Andrew Bigelow was in charge, and 
following him F. H. Hedge and others preached but refused to 
settle. In October, 1830, Cazneau Palfrey was ordained and served 
until January, 1836. From 1838 on and off for a number of years, 
Stephen G. Bulfinch, son of the architect, and formerly an evan- 
gelist in Augusta, Georgia, acted as pastor but was so poorly 
recompensed for his services that he was forced to apply to the 
War Department for a clerkship to sustain himself.* Beginning 
in October, 1844, Edward Everett Hale, then twenty-two years of 
age, preached for six weeks. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the 
poet, spent the spring of 1847 as “supply” in the Washington pulpit 
and noted that when he delivered a “calm” sermon on slavery no 


° Everett had preached with sensational success in Washington in 1820 and 
served in the House from 1825 to 1835 (Paul R. Frothingham, Edward Everett: 
Orator and Statesman, Boston and New York, 1925, pp. 65-66). 

®The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, Architect, ed. Ellen S. Bulfinch 
(Boston and New York, 1896), p. 266. 

* Life and Letters of Joseph Story, ed. William W. Story (Boston, 1851), I, 533. 

® See Shippen, op. cit., for these details. 
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one was offended “except some Northern people.” He doubted 
whether the society would “settle a known abolitionist.”® J. H. 
Allen, later a distinguished historian of the Unitarian controversy, 
officiated from August, 1847, to October, 1850; and during the 
winters of 1846-47, 1851-52, and 1852-53, Orville Dewey, who was 
seeking a milder climate because of his health, preached with 
unusual success. His advice on political morality offended the 
politicians, and his mildness on the subject of slavery later an- 
tagonized the abolitionists in Massachusetts.*° 

But the tense relations existing between the Northern and 
Southern elements in the Washington church were to be fully tested 
by a blue-blood Virginian, Moncure D. Conway, who, starting his 
career as a Methodist clergyman, had been turned to liberalism by 
reading Emerson, had consulted Burnap in Baltimore and upon his 
advice and with his aid had studied in the Divinity School at 
Harvard. He was now entering upon his first pastorate as a Uni- 
tarian, fresh from intimate contact with the transcendentalists of 
New England and filled with the belief that William Lloyd 
Garrison was a genuine successor of John the Baptist and Martin 
Wuther-** 

In his trial sermon delivered in Washington in the autumn of 
1854 he suggested his radical views in a fairly mild fashion, and 
in October was elected minister. Although his discourses, according 
to his own statement, were “rarely on public matters or polemical 
questions,”!2 he had already frightened his sponsor Burnap by 
selecting left-wing or transcendental Unitarians to take part in his 
ordination services. But for a time all was peace and quiet. Presi- 
dent Fillmore sat in his cushioned seat in the church “undisturbed 
by any allusions from the pulpit to his having signed the Fugitive 
Slave Bill,” and Conway’s Virginia relatives introduced him to the 
socially élite. Seaton, at the time mayor of the city, invited him 

® Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and Letters, ed. Joseph May (Boston and New 
York, 1894), pp. 84-88. 

10 Tbid., p. 88; and Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D.D., ed. 
Mary E. Dewey (Boston, 1883), pp. 102, 108. In 1856-57 Dewey preached in 
Charleston and in New Orleans (pp. 116-117, 236). 

11 For Conway and the Washington church see his Autobiography, Memories 


and Experiences (Boston and New York, 1904), Vol. I, chaps. xv, xvi, and xvii. 
12 Thid., I, 194. 
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to meet many a distinguished figure in public life, and, in turn, 
the young preacher contributed reviews and articles to the Jntel- 
ligencer. But it was hard for the young man—still in his early 
twenties—to restrain himself; and on January 27, 1856, he delivered 
a sermon entitled “The One Path; or, the Duties of North and 
South,” in which he observed: “I pity the Northern man who finds 
repose while his hand is binding slaves; still more the Southern 
man who would desire to have him find peace in impurity.”1* 
The committee in charge of the congregation in their annual report 
deplored his discussing a vexed political question in a season of 
“great political excitement,” but Conway was too rash to heed. 

On July 6, 1856, he preached a bolder sermon on “War and Its 
Present Threatenings,” with the result that even the church choir 
found it impossible to sing its usual anthem after the discourse. 
Conway felt that he was justified since he had accepted money 
from Massachusetts for the church and since he had received letters 
from Emerson and others who had contributed, asking him “not 
to make us ashamed of our spending, by perverting the church 
to the support of slavery.”14 But in October, after a “stormy ses- 
sion,” a majority of the voting members of the society passed a 
resolution dissolving his connections with the church. 

His successor, William D. Haley, was by no means a Southern 
sympathizer, for he had been earlier forced out of a pastorate in 
Alton, Illinois, because of his opposition to proslavery activities 
there,1> but apparently he was merely regarded as a temporary 
supply from 1857, when he began preaching in Washington, until 
1859, when he was first recorded in the yearbook of the Unitarian 
Association as a regular pastor. Apparently the Southern element 
in the church withdrew as the crisis became more imminent, and 
Haley was finally settled. But by 1860 Haley had left, and the 
next regular pastor was an avowed radical—William Henry Chan- 
ning, nephew of the great Unitarian leader, and one of the most 
active reformers who ever came out of Massachusetts.1* Shortly 


bid. 1, 234 , 

TSibid.s il. 243% *5 Scudder, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

*°Tn 1856, Channing, like Emerson’s father earlier, had thought of establishing 
an independent church in Washington (Octavius B. Frothingham, Memoir of Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, Boston and New York, 1886, p. 303). When he arrived 
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after his settlement, in December, 1861, the Washington church was 
for six months turned over to the government as a hospital, the 
government in turn allowing the congregation to meet for services 
in the Senate Chamber. Like Walt Whitman, Channing devoted 
himself to the care of the wounded and sick soldiers in the city 
and added to his duties also by accepting the position of chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. He was chosen for this position 
in December, 1863, primarily because he had long espoused anti- 
slavery principles. During the two years of his chaplaincy he avoided 
any statements or acts which could be called “specifically Uni- 
tarian.”27 The American Unitarian Association however, sent 
many of its ablest preachers to the Capital, and services were often 
held simultaneously in the church and in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives. The regular members of the society, 
however, seem to have been scattered, the church building was in 
bad condition, and most of the listeners were, as they had frequently 
been earlier, transients in Washington. In 1865 Channing left: “an 
angel could not have drawn an audience to the dreary, mildewed, 
tumble-down edifice of the Unitarian society,” which had never 
been fashionable or popular since the late 1820’s in spite of the 
fact that among its members had been John Marshall, Presidents 
Adams and Fillmore, Daniel Webster, Senator Archer of Virginia 
and Charles Sumner.18 The Washington society failed utterly to 
live up to its first pastor’s hope that, with the Baltimore congrega- 
tion, it should become a force for liberalism in the South. 


AucusTa, GEORGIA 


Chronologically, the Unitarian church in Augusta, Georgia, 
follows next in order, but the material concerning its history is 
extremely meager. Apparently, Samuel Gilman, in Charleston, was 
informed of the existence of a number of liberals in Augusta sufh- 
cient to give promise of a society, and the American Unitarian 
Association co-operated to arouse interest. In the spring or early 
summer of 1826 there is a record of Gilman’s preaching in that 
in Washington he expressed his surprise at finding the congregation as broken up 


as it was (ibid., p. 323). 
17 Ibid., pp. 326-327. 18 Thid., p. 336. 
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city with the usual reference to bitter attacks from rival pulpits.' 
During the same year Alexander Cunningham, Gilbert Longstreet, 
Thomas S. Metcalf, William Sims, and Philip Crane were in- 
corporated as a Unitarian society in the city.* Late in the following 
year Gilman and (Daniel K.?) Whitaker are recorded as having 
aroused large audiences, but some kind of serious trouble arose 
which threatened to negate whatever success had already been 
achieved.’ Nevertheless, on December 27, 1827, a church building 
was dedicated by Gilman and Charles Briggs, but there is no evi- 
dence as to the identity of the first pastor, unless he was Whitaker.* 
On January 9, 1831, Stephen G. Bulfinch was ordained as minister 
in Augusta by Gilman, and at that time twenty-three pews were 
rented or sold to parishioners. In his ordination sermon Gilman 
remarked that he had come to that section of the South eleven 
years earlier and had been laboring “almost entirely alone,” des- 
tined to maintain an “unpopular . . . creed.”® 

Bulfinch had been preaching in Augusta for some months prior 
to his ordination, for a couple of his sermons were printed in that 
city in July and November, 1830, one of them indicating that already 
in 1829 the society had established a Unitarian Book Association 
for the purpose of spreading liberal theology in print.® In the 
course of a speech on the efforts of that association, Bulfinch 
remarked that a year’s activity had been marked by success but 
that “our doctrines and our motives are as yet undoubtedly mis- 
understood by many of our fellow Christians’—and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of his statement. Beginning in March, 
1831, the young minister published under the auspices of his Book 

* Christian Examiner, Il, 352-355 (July and Aug., 1826). The writer, probably 
Briggs, referred to the “respectability and character’ of the “many” Unitarians in 
Augusta. 

°C. C. Jones and Salem Dutcher, Memorial History of Augusta, Georgia (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 1890), p. 385. 

® Christian Examiner, V, 90 (Jan. and Feb., 1828). 

* Tbid.; and Unitarian, 1V, 208-211 (Feb., 1828). 

° Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscellany, Il, 190-191 (April, 1831); and 
Ill, 239 (May, 1831). 

° Jesus Christ Dependent on the Father: A Discourse Delivered at the Anniversary 
of the Augusta Unitarian Book Association, November 21, 1830 (Augusta, 1830). 


The Duke University Library possesses a copy of this and of another sermon by 
Bulfinch. 
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Association a quarterly periodical of forty-eight pages designed to 
explain and defend liberal views and to demonstrate the proposition 
that Unitarians were Christians. The back covers announced that 
“a portion of its pages will be devoted to the general advancement 
of morality and religion, especially to the great cause of Temper- 
ance.” This reform, safe enough in the South, was an especial 
favorite of Gilman, who along with his wife and others from 
Charleston, contributed to the journal. Apparently, only two num- 
bers followed the first—in June and in September, 1831. As was 
usually the case with organs conducted by the Unitarians, literature 
was included, in this case a couple of poems by Caroline Gilman 
and by Bulfinch himself, whose literary ability was sufficient later 
to elicit a letter from Edgar Allan Poe in regard to a contribution 
to the Southern Literary Messenger.® 

But the forces of orthodoxy were mighty. In the spring of 1831 
when agents of the American Sunday School Union attempted to 
conduct an interdenominational campaign for church schools in 
the city, the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians and the Baptists refused 
to co-operate as long as the Unitarians were represented on the 
managing committee; and to avoid difficulties Bulfinch and his 
friends gracefully offered to relinquish their claims upon whatever 
funds were raised.? The pastor of the liberals must have been 
discouraged, but, except for the usual exchanges and vacations, he 
apparently remained in charge of the Augusta society until about 
1838, at which time he began to preach in Washington, D. C. 

There is no record of a successor in Augusta. In 1845 Richard 
Arnold, writing to the Unitarian pastor of Savannah, then away 
from that city and apparently possessed of hopeful views of mis- 
sionary work in Marietta, Georgia, observed: 

7 This periodical, the Unitarian Christian, is not listed in the Union List of 
Serials. ‘The library of the Meadville Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl., possesses 
three numbers, which I have seen through the courtesy of Miss Mary K. Rich. The 
Reverend E. M. Wilbur, of Berkeley, Calif., has kindly informed me of the ex- 
istence of Nos. 1 and 2 in the library of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry. Professor E. M. Coulter’ has three numbers. 

8 David K. Jackson, The Contributors and Contributions to The Southern Lit- 


erary Messenger (1834-1864) (Charlottesville, Va., 1936), p. 12. 
® Unitarian Christian for March, 1831, pp. 36-44. 
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No, no, Georgia is too new a country, in that section of it, for 
Unitarian Christianity. A few from the land of steady habits may 
carry it thither with them, but if it were strangled in Augusta, 
I have no hopes of its reviving and flourishing in Marietta, Cobb 
Co., which 20 yrs. since was an Indian Hunting ground. . . .1° 


Before the summer of 1845, then, we may suppose that the Augusta 
Unitarian Society was “strangled,” yet the Unitarian yearbook listed 
it from 1846 to 1856, always without a pastor, but after the last- 
mentioned year the society itself was dropped from the record. 


LouIsvILLe, KENTUCKY 

Perhaps the first Unitarian sermons heard in Kentucky were 
delivered by Horace Holley, who forsook the pastorate of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, his position as a Harvard overseer, 
and his membership in the Boston School Board, to awaken the 
forces of higher education in the Blue Grass. In 1818, on his survey 
of the prospects of Transylvania University, to which he had been 
called as president, he was entertained by Henry Clay and almost 
at once began preaching in various of the conservative churches— 
even those of the Presbyterians.1 In addition to the presidency of 
the college, he wrote, “a church is offered me with another salary 
if I choose to accept of it.” He apparently did not accept the offer 
but instead preached here and there in Kentucky until the forces 
of the Presbyterians, aided by gossip that his guests drank wine 
and that a nude female statue poisoned his parlor, drove him out 
in 1827. Louisiana seems to have been more hospitable, and there 
he planned a college, which never came into being because of his 
sudden death. 

As has been stated earlier in this essay, certain Kentucky 
Baptists in the 1820’s seem to have revolted in the direction of 
Unitarianism, and one of them preached in the church of Jared 
Sparks in Baltimore,? but no further evidence of their activities 


1° Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876, ed. Richard H. Shryock 
(Durham, N. C., 1929), p. 27. 


+ Charles Caldwell, 4 Discourse on the Genius and Character of the Rev. 
Horace Holley, LL.D. . . . (Boston, 1828), pp. 152 ff. 

? Tbid., p. 163. 

® See p. 335. Charles Sealsfield attributed the moral corruption of Kentucky 
in the 1820’s to the Unitarianism which he believed to be prevalent there (The 
United States of North America as They Are ... , London, 1828, pp. 164-167). 
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appears to be extant, and assuredly no professedly liberal church 
was established by them. In 1829 a Yankee who had established a 
school in Louisville, Francis E. Goddard, collected a group of 
Unitarians in that city and invited a number of New England 
clergymen to preach.* By May, 1832, a building capable of seating 
six hundred and fifty people was dedicated, two years after a society 
was formed.® New Englanders were most active in the beginning, 
but there were members from Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. 
The first pastor was the young George Chapman, whose wretched 
physical condition led to his removal in June, 1833, and to his 
death shortly thereafter. 

In August of that year he was succeeded by a man destined to 
become one of the most eminent clergymen of the United States, 
James Freeman Clarke, whose annual appointment was renewed 
year by year until the time of his resignation in the spring of 
1839.° Fresh from the Harvard Divinity School and with the en- 
thusiasm for liberal causes which had marked his step-grandfather, 
James Freeman, the first Unitarian preacher in America, Clarke 
worked with tremendous energy to spread light in “the midst of 
a peculiarly narrow and bigoted Orthodoxy.”* Filled by nature 
with a zest for reform, he wisely resolved to eschew controversy 
and devote his talents to stressing “positive Christianity.” As for 
slavery, he found that discussing abolition with Kentucky planters 
was much more possible than mentioning the matter in the presence 
of Bostonians of the 1830’s.8 But before he left the South he 
privately stated his wish to return to a free state, albeit the reasons 

“The chief sources for the history of the Unitarian Society in Louisville are: 
An Historical Sketch of the First Unitarian Church of Louisville . . ., comp. Edith F. 
Bodley and Gustave Breaux [Louisville, 1930]; James Freeman Clarke, Autobiog- 
raphy, Diary and Correspondence, ed. Edward Everett Hale (Boston and New 
York, 1891); and In Memoriam Reverend John Healey Heywood Minister to the 
Church of the Messiah of Louisville, Kentucky 1840 to 1880 (Louisville, 1903) 
[biographical sketch by Fred V. Hawley]. Miss Bertha C. Finger, Secretary of 
the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, has kindly added details from the recol- 
lections of Mr. W. G. Munn. 

5 Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscellany, 1V, 127-129 (Sept., 1831); and 
Bodley and Breaux, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

® He continued to serve, with the usual period for a vacation in New England, 
until a supply was appointed in 1840 (Letter to the Unitarian Society in Louisville, 


by Rey. J. F. Clarke, Louisville, 1840). 
™ Clarke, Autobiography, p. 72. 8 Tbid., p. 98. See also, p. 103. 
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for his resignation were chiefly that his congregation did not 
increase in size in proportion to his efforts and that, as was almost 
invariably the case, a thoughtful Unitarian sermon failed to excite 
the interest which the “nature of the people” in the South found 
in a more impassioned type of discourse.? Clarke saw that the 
promulgation of Unitarian views in the South, even in the com- 
paratively favorable Louisville area, was being daunted by in- 
creasing inertia and a bigoted opposition which developed more and 
more power as the 1830’s began to mark the ebb of the great period 
of Southern liberalism. Wisely, he abandoned a hopeless cause. 
But before he resigned he insured by his industry and native 
endowment the permanence of the society to which he preached, 
and otherwise aided the cultural life in Kentucky. 

In 1836, for example, he edited in Louisville the first conse- 
quential magazine in the history of Middle Western literature, the 
Western Messenger, which combined Unitarian propaganda from 
the ablest pens with literary matter of no little consequence, such 
as verses by Emerson, critical articles by Margaret Fuller, and some 
notes by John Keats, whose brother George was one of his friends 
and parishioners.1° The journal was intended to be the official 
organ of the Western and Southern Unitarians, and was read by 
the more advanced minds of the country but failed after Clarke 
left Kentucky because it was too “high-brow” and radical, and 
because the lack of adequate financial backing forced tremendous 
labors upon the various editors, who were already preoccupied 
with clerical duties. 

Not content with soliciting the services of a minister-at-large, 
late in 1835 Clarke engaged in a missionary tour, preached here 
and there along the Mississippi, and established a Unitarian society 

® Ibid., p. 129. Clarke seems to have had good success in developing a Sunday 
school (see ibid., passim) and left his church in a much more flourishing condition 
than it was when he began laboring in Louisville. In 1839 there were forty voting 
members in his society, and attendance at Sunday morning services averaged from 
two to three hundred (Western Messenger, VI, 284-285, Feb., 1839). 

*°See F. L. Mott, A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York 
and London, 1930), pp. 658-663. The Unitarian missionaries in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis were co-workers with Clarke in conducting this journal. Cf. the present 


writer’s discussion of “The Western Messenger and The Dial,” in The Periodicals 
of American Transcendentalism (Durham, N. C., 1931). 
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at Mobile, Alabama. But the surest proof of his abilities is not 
his editorial activities or his missionary tour but the fact that two 
years after his coming to Louisville he was able to claim that 
prejudice had been softened and that in 1839 he was made the paid 
agent of the city’s public schools."* 

Clarke was succeeded by another young preacher from the 
Harvard Divinity School, John H. Heywood, who continued the 
Unitarian tradition of interest in educational enterprises and served 
the Louisville congregation for forty years.12 A Union man, he 
naturally had his difficulties during the Civil War, at which time 
a number of his parishioners left the church.‘* But the unusual 
nature of Louisville is indicated by the fact that when the National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches was established in 1865 for 
missionary work, this was the only Southern church represented, 
except for Baltimore and Washington.‘* During the war he served 
with two of his parishioners on the five-member Refugee Commis- 
sion Board, and as vice-president of the Kentucky branch of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. In 1869 the Universalists of 
Louisville joined forces with the Unitarians and turned over their 
funds with only one stipulation, namely, that the society be called 
the “Church of the Messiah.” 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Concerning the history of the Unitarian society in Savannah, 
Georgia, only a few shreds of information can at present be offered." 
Already in the 1820’s an agent for the sale of Unitarian tracts 
resided in Savannah, Thomas M. Driscoll,” and there is the possi- 
bility that Jared Sparks and Samuel Gilman preached in that city 
about the same time, but the establishment of a church was not 
effected until the next decade. In the June, 1831, issue of the 


11 Autobiography, pp. 122 and 131. The debt of early public education in 
Kentucky to the Unitarians deserves a special study. 

12 See sketch by Fred V. Hawley; and Bodley and Breaux, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 

18 Communication from Miss Bertha C. Finger. 

14See the first Report of the organization, Boston, 1866. 


1The chief sources are two articles on the subject by Percy Sugden, published 
in the Savannah News for Dec. 28, 1930, and Jan. 11, 1931. Professor E. Merton 
Coulter, of the University of Georgia, has kindly assisted me in connection with 
the study of Savannah Unitarianism. * See p. 330 of this essay. 
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Augusta Unitarian Christian, S. G. Bulfinch inserted a note: “We 
understand that our Unitarian friends in Savannah have petitioned 
the city council for a lot suitable for the erection of a church,” 
and later in the same year a writer for the Unitarian Advocate and 
Religious Miscellany observed that the society in Baltimore was 
doing well, Washington was active, Charleston flourishing, Augusta 
sustaining itself though without a pastor, and at Savannah there 
was a “fair prospect of a Society.”* Apparently the Savannah 
Unitarian society was organized in that year, and, according to 
Mr. Percy Sugden, on December 4, 1834, a building for its services 
was dedicated at Bull and State (or York) Streets.* 

In 1834 Ezekiel L. Bascom was pastor of the society, but three 
years later he seems to have felt that a change was desired in the 
pulpit.® It is impossible to say when he resigned, but we do know 
that from 1843 to 1846 Dexter Clapp was in charge of the congrega- 
tion, which in the summer of 1845 numbered less than “sixty fam- 
ilies.”* In 1849 J. A. Penniman supplied the pulpit and, apparently, 
remained until 1853, when he was succeeded by John Pierpont, Jr., 
a relative of John Pierpont Morgan.’ In 1857, supposedly, Charles 
A. Farley became pastor. 

In 1847 or 1848 the first church building was sold to a Baptist 
congregation,® and in 1849 a lot was purchased on President Street 
at Oglethorpe Square, the new church being dedicated in 1851. 
In 1859, possibly in August, the society sold its property and dis- 
banded. If there was any special occurrence that precipitated the 
decline of the church no evidence of it seems to be at present 
extant. Probably the congregation never became large enough to 


®IV, 286 (Dec., 1831). There were about 150 societies in Massachusetts at the 
time (zbid., IV, 282). 

“The Daily Georgian and the Daily Savannah Republican do not record the 
fact, however. (Mr. V. Valta Parma, Curator of Rare Books in the Library of 
Congress, has kindly searched the files for me.) Unless otherwise noted, all of the 
subsequent statements concerning the Savannah congregation are taken from the 
articles by Mr. Sugden. 

° Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876, ed. Richard H. Shryock 
(Durham, N. C., 1929), p. 17. 

° Ibid., p. 27. 

"The dates from 1846 on are from the Unitarian yearbook. 

® Adelaide Wilson, Historic and Picturesque Savannah (Boston, 1889), p. 151, 
gives 1847; Sugden gives 1848. 
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gather momentum sufficient to carry it through the increasing 
difficulties of the 1850’s. 


RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The historian of Unitarianism in the South might reasonably 
expect to find evidences of liberalism in Richmond, Virginia, which 
might rival those of Charleston or Louisville, but the few details 
which are now available do not bear out the expectation. There 
was a Unitarian society in the Virginia capital which seems to have 
grown out of a Universalist congregation apparently in existence as 
early as 1830.1 In the autumn of that year there came to the church 
as pastor J. Budd Pitkin, a youth from Massachusetts who had 
become a convert to Universalism and who had planned to attend 
the Harvard Divinity School.? In the course of a few months the 
new pastor seems to have blossomed out as a Unitarian, and the 
name of his society was changed from “Unitarian-Universalist” to 
that of the “First Independent Christian Church of Richmond.” 
In January, 1833, a new building was dedicated and the following 
month Pitkin was ordained by a Unitarian divine in conjunction 
with one of the Universalist faith. The next year, in a letter to a 
Unitarian periodical, Pitkin described his society as being in a “very 
healthy and flourishing condition,” with prejudice rapidly giving 
way and with prospects of spreading liberal theology in Charlottes- 
ville and in Lynchburg.’ At the same time, however, he stated 
that he had abandoned the project of publishing a magazine for 
purposes of propaganda; and early in 1835 his poor health compelled 
him to seek a warmer climate. After a short stay at Charleston, 
where his biographer S. G. Bulfinch was substituting for Samuel 


1The chief source for the history of the Richmond society is Arthur A. Brooks, 
The History of Unitartanism in the Southern Churches: Charleston, New Orleans, 
Louisville, Richmond (Boston, n.d.)—a tract published by the American Unitarian 
Association. The historical library of the Association possesses the earliest business 
papers connected with the church (MSS). (Brooks has used them in his account.) 

* Sermons by Rev. J. B. Pitkin..., with a Memoir of the Author, by Rev. S. G. 
Bulfinch (Boston, 1837). Brooks states that he had preached from April 21, 1831 
(op. cit., p. 21). 

8 Unitarian, 1, 156-157 (March, 1834). Apparently the Unitarian heresy was 
discussed here and there in Virginia during the 1820’s and early ’30’s. See David 
Henkel, 4 Treatise on the Person and Incarnation of Jesus Christ . . . (New Market, 
1830). 
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Gilman, he proceeded to St. Augustine, in which city he died soon 
afterward. 

The next regular pastor of whom there is record was a young 
Universalist, Edwin H. Chapin, later to be one of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders of his sect. He went to preach in Richmond in 
May, 1838, and remained as pastor until 1840.4 Eloquent and able, 
but like his predecessor, without theological training, he seems to 
have been keenly interested in the radical transcendentalists in the 
Unitarian fold, and of course restive under the conservative influ- 
ences of Richmond. He contributed to the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and, it is said, occasionally assisted in editing that magazine 
during his stay in the South.® Apparently, the church was con- 
sidered to be primarily Universalist, for in 1846 when the first list 
of Unitarian churches appeared the Richmond society was not in- 
cluded.® 

In 1850, however, John M. Daniel, a religious radical, later to 
be the leading editor of the South, appears to have attempted to 
stir up the dying liberalism of the city by delivering a sermon in 
the church;? and five years later his cousin Moncure D. Conway, 
soon to be ousted from his Washington pulpit, gave two discourses 
in “the long-silent Universalist church.” Shortly afterward, if his 
recollections are correct, he received from Richmond a letter written 
by Thomas H. Wynne in which it was stated that his sermons 
“save the fullest satisfaction, and numerous inquiries have been 
addressed . . . in regard to the possibility of securing your services 


“Sumner Ellis, Life of Edwin H. Chapin, D.D. (Boston, 1882), chap. vi. 

° Benjamin B. Minor, The Southern Literary Messenger, 1834-1864 (New York 
and Washington, 1905), p. 65. (Mr. David K. Jackson called my attention to this 
reference.) 

®In 1845, it is said, a Universalist, J. H. Gihon, was pastor (W. A. Christian, 
Richmond, Her Past and Present, Richmond, 1912, p. 149). Other Universalists 
who preached at Richmond were: D. D. Smith (1843), A. C. Barry (1847), T. W. 
Bailey (1848), Almon Gage (1849-50), William N Barber (1853), E. Case, Jr. 
(1854-55), James Shrigley (1859-62), and A. Bosserman (1862-63). Miss Esther 
A. Richardson, of the executive offices of the Universalist Church, Boston, Mass., 
has kindly supplied this information. 

“Moncure D. Conway, Autobiography, Memories and Experiences (Boston and 
New York, 1904), I, 79. Daniel wrote on Emerson in the Richmond Examiner 
and seems to have been a kind of Unitarian. See G. W. Bagby, “John M. Daniel’s 
Latch-Key,” in Selections from the Miscellaneous Writings of Dr. George W. Bagby 
(Richmond, 1884), I, 101-103. (Professor J. B. Hubbell called my attention to this 
reference.) ® Conway, op. cit., I, 189. 
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altogether.”® But the hostility to his views on slavery, already 
manifest, prevented his acceptance of a post in his native state. 
After preaching at Charlottesville, “where Unitarianism was un- 
known,” and witnessing a student demonstration over the presence 
of Mrs. Stowe in the town, he confessed to a “feeling that there 
was an impassable barrier to my entering on any ministry in 
Virginia.”?° 

“During the war the society was disbanded, though the property 
was held for many years afterward, till it was finally sold and the 
proceeds divided among individuals by decree of court in 1903.”1! 
So writes the only previous historian of the Richmond society. 
However, this statement seems to apply only to the share of the 
funds owned by the Universalists, for the “Unitarian half” was 
banked, pending the establishment of a new church, which even- 
tually was started—in 1893.'* Moreover, according to the recollec- 
tions of Mr. James H. Easton,!* after the Civil War started the 
members were warned “not to say anything derogatory to the 
South and secession.” The pastor, A. Bosserman, was soon arrested 
for neglecting to heed his own advice and sent back to the North 
under a flag of truce. Subsequently there were no regular services,** 
and the Unitarian society now existing in Richmond was the prod- 
uct of a separate movement unconnected with the older church. 

It is apparent that despite the conversion of Pitkin the Richmond 
society remained primarily Universalist although Unitarians were 
members and owned a share in the church property. 


New Orteans, Louisiana 


The history of the establishment of a Unitarian society in New 
Orleans is similar to that of the Charleston church in that the 


® Tbid., 1, 194. 10 Thid., 1, 193-194. 11 Brooks, op. cit., p. 22. 

12Tetter from the Reverend John G. MacKinnon, now pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Richmond. 

*8 Kindly communicated in a letter to the present writer. 

14 4 Chippendale chair, at present the property of the First Unitarian Church 
of Richmond, bears this inscription: “Pulpit chair from the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church on Mayo Street, Richmond, Va., used until 1863, and presented to this 
church in 1905, by one of the surviving members.” The date 1863, then, may be 
used in lieu of better evidence, as that of the dissolution of the church as an active 
organization. This date checks with that for the termination of Bosserman’s 
services in Richmond. 
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founding of the liberal organization was due to the conversion of 
a Presbyterian preacher.’ The man was Theodore Clapp, whose 
eloquence and devotion to duty in times of cholera and yellow 
fever made his church in the Crescent City an institution as well 
known as the American Theatre or the French Opera. Indoc- 
trinated in the principles of Calvinism during a stay at the Andover 
Divinity School, and licensed as a Congregational preacher, Clapp 
in 1817 went from his native New England to Kentucky as tutor 
in a private family. According to his own recollections, he first 
heard an exposition of liberal theology from a planter living near 
Louisville.? After various shifts as an educator he was called in 
1822 to be the pastor of a Presbyterian congregation in New 
Orleans—the second oldest Protestant church in the city. From 
1824 to 1826 he acted as president of a college in New Orleans; 
and, according to his own statement, was led by one of the trustees 
of that institution, a judge, to re-examine the Bible for its expres- 
sions concerning the damnation of sinners. In the course of his 
study, without having “seen or read any of the writings of the 
Unitarian or Universalist divines, not even those of Dr. Channing,”® 
he was convinced of the falsity of his earlier theological position 
and in 1830 began explaining his new views to his parish.‘ 
The Presbytery of Mississippi, with which he had been affliated, 
tried him for heresy in 1832 and excommunicated him. A number 
of his church members seceded, but apparently the majority re- 
mained loyal to him and his new beliefs; and on February 26, 
1832, they were incorporated as the “First Congregational Church 
in the City and Parish of New Orleans,” a number of old New 
England names appearing in the list of incorporators.® It was not 
until 1853 that the word Unitarian was included in the title.® 

In 1837, Charles Briggs, secretary of the American Unitarian 


*The chief materials for the history of the society in New Orleans are: John 
F. C. Waldo, Historical Sketch of the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, La. 
(n. p. [1907]); Henry W. Foote, “Theodore Clapp,” Proceedings of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, Vol. Ill, Pt. 2, 1934 (contains bibliography); and Theodore Clapp, 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections during a Thirty-Five Years’ Residence 
in New Orleans (Boston, 1857). 

2 Clapp, op. cit., pp. 405-406. 

5 Ibid., p. 160. * Foote, op. cit., p. 20. 

® Waldo, op. cit., p. 8. ° Foote, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Association, and W. G. Eliot, from St. Louis, visited the city while 
on an official missionary tour. Clapp, who welcomed them with 
open arms, was then described as “not professedly an Unitarian” 
but sympathetic “with all liberal views” and as a man who per- 
formed “Christian offices for all sects.”" Apparently Clapp was 
interested in aiding these missionaries in establishing a new Uni- 
tarian society, but the panic of 1837 made such plans impossible 
of fulfillment, and, instead, his own society was given official sanc- 
tion.8 The liberality of its pastor is fully attested by the fact that 
his congregation was aided from time to time by financial assistance 
from Judah Touro, the noted Jewish philanthropist of New 
Orleans.® 

Of the success of Clapp as a liberal there can be no question. 
His personality was engaging; and judging by his autobiography, 
he had a swashbuckling kind of eloquence and a capacity to be 
interesting. Nothing can indicate the fullness of his success better 
than the fact that after the old church building, familiarly known 
as “Clapp’s Church,”?® was burned, a new structure costing over 
seventy thousand dollars was erected and finished zm 1855—in spite 
of its being devoted to Unitarian principles.‘ Among the chief 
causes of such a phenomenon was the defense of slavery which 
its pastor made against the position of Channing.'* 

But when the crisis drew nearer the congregation was in sore 
straits. In 1856 Clapp resigned his charge because of ill health and 
removed to Louisville, where he continued to reside until his death 
ten years later. Among others who supplied his pulpit temporarily 
was Orville Dewey, whose lectures in the spring of 1856 were 
attended by six hundred people.'? Apparently the first regularly 
established preacher to succeed Clapp was Edwin C. Bolles, a 
Universalist, who was called in February, 1857, and who resigned 

7 Western Messenger, I, 645 (April, 1837). 

8 Tbid., Wl, 710 ff. (May, 1837); and III, 850 (June, 1837). 

®FRor Touro, see D. C. Adelman, Life and Times of Judah Touro ([Providence?:] 
Touro Fraternal Association, 1936). 

10 Rliza Ripley, Social Life in Old New Orleans (New York and London, 1912), 
chap. xvii, “Dr. Clapp’s Church.” 

11 Waldo, op. cit., p. 12. 12 Foote, op. cit., PP. 34-35: 


18 Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, ed. Mary E. Dewey (Boston, 
1883), p. 238. 
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two years later. The next pastor was Charles B. Thomas, a Uni- 
tarian, who began preaching in the autumn of 1859. When he 
accepted the invitation of the society, on May 11, 1860, to remain 
permanently in the charge he noted “with misgivings, that he was 
away from professional sympathy and regarded by other clergymen 
of the city as a teacher of strange doctrines.”’* Clapp had un- 
doubtedly experienced the same feelings, but had as a counter- 
balance a large personal following among the “independents” of 
the city. But his successors were not to be thus blessed. In May, 
1861, Thomas suddenly resigned and left for the North, ostensibly 
so that he might not be separated from his aged parents during 
the troublesome days ushering in the Civil War. 

During the period of strife lay services were held for a while, 
but soon the building owned by the society was turned over to 
the Methodists. The official register of Unitarian congregations 
continued to list the New Orleans society, and in the winter of 
1865-66 W. G. Eliot preached for five Sundays and attempted to 
secure the services of a preacher. The difficulty presented by sec- 
tional hostility was solved by borrowing for the remainder of the 
winter and the spring of 1866 a preacher from Montreal, John 
Cordner—and efforts were later made to secure the services of an 
Englishman. But for years the history of the society was one of 
rapid change in its clerical personnel.?® 

If one may judge from insufficient evidence, the Unitarian 
society in New Orleans during the palmy days of Theodore Clapp 
must have been the largest in the ante-bellum South. As for activi- 
ties in the section other than in Clapp’s church, one may merely 
guess. It will be remembered that Horace Holley had planned a 
college in the state after the Presbyterians had driven him from 
Transylvania University.1® Later, in 1837, there was mention of a 
number of Unitarians at Alexandria and three years later at Jack- 
son.17 But it is doubtful whether even an attempt was made to 
organize a congregation in either of those places. Of the effect of 
the Unitarian Alexander H. Everett upon the liberalism of the 

*£ Waldo, op. cit., p. 14. 


15 Tbid., pp. 14-15. 18 See p. 352. 
*7 Western Messenger, Ill, 850 (July, 1837); VIII, 93 (June, 1840). 
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people in St. James’s Parish during his short stay in the 1840’s as 
president of Jefferson College, it is impossible to judge.1® 


Mobsite, ALABAMA 

The establishment of a Unitarian society in Mobile, Alabama, 
seems to have been due entirely to the efforts of missionaries and 
agents of the American Unitarian Association. In December, 1835, 
James Freeman Clarke left his parish in Louisville to set out on 
a tour of the Mississippi Valley. After preaching on the river boats 
and in Clapp’s church in New Orleans, he proceeded to Mobile, 
whence word must have been earlier sent that the prospects were 
encouraging. Cannily avoiding the hostility of the conservative 
divines by declaring that his mission was to the hitherto un- 
churched, Clarke early in 1836 persuaded a number of Mobile 
citizens to contribute “a number of thousands of dollars” to build 
a Unitarian church. He wrote at the time that he was touched 
by the enthusiasm with which they began to plan, and mentioned 
as especially active men from Kentucky and Virginia as well as 
elsewhere." 

In the winter of 1837 Charles Briggs and W. G. Eliot after 
preaching in Tennessee and Louisiana, went on to Mobile, where 
they found the society “prosperous” and its church nearly finished. 
At Montgomery, Apalachicola, Alexandria, and Red River there 
seemed to be good prospects, but the difficulty was that the border 
settlements were often so unchurched that any preacher—even a 
Unitarian—looked like a foundation stone for the rearing of law 
and order.? A notice in a church magazine for June, 1837, indicates 
that a building for the Mobile congregation was at that time already 
completed and that hearers were attending in encouraging num- 
bers. Ephraim Peabody, also a missionary in the West, remained 
for a time in the city because of his health, but after his departure 
the people of the parish became discouraged. The society was in 


*8Mr. Allyn B. Forbes has kindly informed me that the Alexander H. Everett 
papers in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society contain few letters 
relating to the period of his presidency. 


1James Freeman Clarke, Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence, ed. Edward 
Everett Hale (Boston and New York, 1891), pp. 109-114. 

2 Western Messenger, Ill, 644 ff. (April, 1837). 

8 Tbid., Il, 850 (July, 1837). 
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debt and apparently the Unitarian Association was able to supply 
as an evangelist only a young man who had not as yet finished 
his studies in the Harvard Divinity School.t Henry W. Bellows, 
the young evangelist, appeared in Mobile presumably some time 
in the year 1837, but left after a few months for fear that he might 
be undermined by proslavery opinions.° 

Apparently, the initial enthusiasm engendered by the preaching 
of Clarke, Peabody, and others, had by this time subsided. In the 
summer of 1840, George F. Simmons, who had been received with 
favor in the pulpit of Clapp in New Orleans, delivered two sermons 
on slavery with the result that the citizens of Mobile drove him 
out of town.® It was this event which led James Freeman Clarke 
to maintain that a Christian clergyman in a slaveholding state ought 
not to preach on the subject of slavery. 

At this point the record of the pastors serving the Mobile con- 
gregation breaks off; and consequently, one may judge that only 
occasionally did clergymen appear in the pulpit, the services, if 
held at all, probably being conducted by laymen. In 1851, one of 
the most ultra of New England reformers, Samuel Larned, preached 
for a time in the city and, it was later alleged, turned the tables 
of gossip by marrying a slaveowning wife.? But other than Larned 
no clergyman is mentioned as established in Mobile in the annual 
register of Unitarians from 1846 to 1856—and after that time the 
society itself was no longer recognized in Massachusetts as in 
existence. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

In the spring of 1837 the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, Charles Briggs, seems to have established at Nashville, 
Tennessee, what was known as an “auxiliary” society of Unitarians 
—apparently an incipient congregation without prospects sufficient 
to warrant the services of an evangelist and without means or 
numbers adequate for the settlement of a regular pastor.t As pre- 
viously recorded in this essay, already in the 1820’s there was an 


*Tbid., V, 68 (April, 1838); and Anna L. Bellows, Recollections of Henry 
Whitney Bellows (Boston, 1897). Bellows had been previously a tutor on a planta- 
tion in Louisiana. ° Bellows, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 

° Western Messenger, VIII, 184-187 (Aug., 1840). 

* Robert Carter, “The Newness,” Century Magazine, XXXIX, 131 (Nov., 1889). 


1 Western Messenger, III, 646 (April, 1837). 
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agent in the city for the sale of tracts and books;? and probably 
the settlement of more liberals in the city during the next decade 
had led to the beginning of the “auxiliary” society. Little can be 
said of the history of the congregation, however, except for the 
activities of Charles Manson Taggart, who preached in Nashville 
from February 9, 1851, to February 27, 1853.3 Born in Canada, 
and reared as a child in Pittsburgh, Taggart in 1845 was teaching 
in an academy in Owensboro, Kentucky, where he came to the 
attention of John H. Heywood, pastor of the Unitarian society in 
Louisville. Encouraged by Heywood, he studied in the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and upon com- 
pleting his studies preached in Albany, New York. During the 
summer of 1848, previous to his graduation, he had “supplied” 
in the Louisville pulpit for several weeks. Leaving Albany in 
April, 1850, he traveled for a number of months, preaching at 
various places in the Western country and at Louisville, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Wheeling, Washington, D. C., Augusta, and 
Charleston.®> Determined to settle permanently in the South, he 
concluded at last to remain in Nashville, where, however, his labors 
were not very fruitful. “His audiences ranged from eight to one 
hundred and fifty,” and for many weeks his morning services were 
attended by an average of twenty persons.° With such discouraging 
results it is remarkable that he remained as long as he did—and 
after his removal from the city one may conclude that the Nashville 
congregation of Unitarians never settled another pastor.” 


WHEELING, VIRGINIA 


When it is remembered that the Unitarians very wisely under- 
took to develop interest in their cause in the key cities along the 
line of movement to the West, with fair results in Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis, it is reasonable to suppose that Wheeling, 
Virginia, should have shared this missionary interest. Already in 


* See p. 330. 

® Sermons by Charles Manson Taggart with a Memoir by John H. Heywood 
(Boston, 1856), p. Xxxix. ‘ Tbid., pp. xx ff. 

® Ibid., p. xxxviil. ® Tbid., p. xiii. 


7 As has been previously recorded, Taggart served as associate pastor with Gil- 
man at Charleston. See p. 342 of this essay. Late in 1853 he seems to have 
preached again in Nashville while on a visit. 
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1831 we find that a Unitarian clergyman had been preaching in 
that city, and the possibilities of establishing a church seemed to 
be favorable.1 However, no indications of further progress are 
recorded until 1852, when a “new church at Wheeling” is men- 
tioned as enjoying a “fair prospect of success.” ‘The pastor then 
was a man by the name of Webster, who was elected secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Association at its second annual meeting 
in April, 1853.7 But there is no evidence that an officially recog- 
nized Unitarian society in the city existed until 1856, at which date 
the yearbook of the Unitarian Association lists for the first time 
a congregation there. But no pastor seems to have been regularly 
established then or during the following two years, and the striking 
out of the name of the society from the official list after 1858 
assuredly indicates the abandonment of the enterprise. Further 
activities on the part of the liberals were not resumed until long 
after the Civil War.? 

The short and disappointing history of the two Unitarian socie- 
ties in Virginia—Richmond and Wheeling—seems to indicate that 
the Old Dominion was possessed of fewer Unitarians than Ken- 
tucky or Louisiana. All through the South as the controversy over 
slavery became more acrid and the forces of liberal intelligence 
sought to bolster up their general weakness by appealing to sec- 
tionalism, propagandists were not slow to exalt religious orthodoxy 
as a peculiar virtue of the section. Editors of magazines in the 
section announced that “the peculiar forms of infidelity that have 
torn down so many sacred altars in the North, will not flourish 
so luxuriantly under the influence of a Southern philosophy.”* Had 
Thomas Jefferson lived in the 1840’s he would have bowed his 
head in futile rage as the power of religious conservatism cast a 
blacker and blacker cloud over the scattered lights of liberalism in 


the South. 


* Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscellany, IV, 125-126 (Sept., 1831). 

* Christian Examiner, LIII, 154 (July, 1852); and LV, 153 (July, 1853). 

® Information from Mrs. Helen P. Patterson, Librarian of the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Patterson and her assistant, Miss Marie W. John- 
son, have been of great service in the preparation of this essay. 

* Atticus G. Haygood, in the Atlanta Educational Repository and Family Monthly, 
II, 73 (Feb., 1861). (Mr. B. H. Flanders has called my attention to this state- 
ment.) Cf. William §S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1935), pp. 237 ff. 
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